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PAGEANTS 

In the Church, pageants are outdoor theatrical 
productions that celebrate a place, person, or 
event in religious history. Some pageants depict 
the earthly mission of the Savior and his dealings 
with covenant peoples in Jerusalem and the New 
World, both before and after his resurrection. 
Other pageants dramatize some historical aspect of 
how the (dmrch in this dispensation fulfills its mis¬ 
sion of taking the gospel of Jesus Christ to eveiy 
nation, kindred, tongue, and people (cf. Rev. 
14:6). 

Most pageants are initiated and sponsored by 
local Church leaders and carried out by Church 
members who reside in the area where the pageant 
is performed. They are usually presented out-of- 
doors on temporary stages on the site of the event 
or on or near the grounds of LDS temples. Typi¬ 
cally they present a sequence of short but elabo¬ 
rate scenes that unseen speakers narrate over an 
audio system. The pageants often feature original 
music prerecorded by a professional orchestra and 
delivered through an audio system powerful 
enough to be heard for several hundred meters. 
Pageant casts consist of businessmen, homemak¬ 
ers, teenagers, children, college students, grand¬ 
parents, craftsmen, and professional actors whose 
involvement is voluntary and without remunera¬ 
tion. Each pageant is typically presented for about 


seven performances to as many as 20, ()()() people at 
a single performance. No admission fee is charged. 

LDS pageants often feature appropriately cos¬ 
tumed casts of as many as 600 performers, and may 
include live orchestras, choirs, and dancers. Each 
pageant is different in form as well as content. The 
“City of Joseph” pageant in Nauvoo, Illinois, is a 
conventional musical play. The Calgary (Canada) 
Nativity Pageant in December portrays how the 
Savior’s birth is a blessing to all peoples. “The Man 
Who Knew,” in Clarkston, Utah, is a narrative 
drama about the life of Martin HARRIS. 

The CUMORAH PAGEANT, near Rochester, 
New York, has been presented at the hill CU¬ 
MORAH since 1937. It depicts how Joseph smith 
learned about and acquired the plates of gold from 
which the Book of Mormon was translated and it 
presents a dramatized sampling of some of the epic 
events and prophecies described in them. Cast 
members include young adults called from other 
areas of the Church to participate in the July- 
August productions. Other pageants, such as at the 
Manti, Utah, or Oakland, California, temples, 
depict the restoration of the gospel. The Mesa, 
Arizona, pageant presents the story of the Savior’s 
life. Other pageants are performed in Indepen¬ 
dence, Missouri; Castle Valley, Utah; and Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand. 
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PALMYRA/MANCHESTER, 

NEW YORK 

Tlie Palmyra/Mancliester area of New York is sig- 
nifieant to the LDS Chureh beeause the Joseph 
SMITH, Sr., family settled there in 1816, and the 
hill CUMORAH, from which came the gold plates of 
the Book of Mormon, is nearby. Many events in 
early Church history occurred in the vicinity, in¬ 
cluding Joseph Smith’s first vision, and also the 
visits of the angel moroni leading to the transla¬ 
tion and publication of the Book of Mormon in Pal¬ 
myra. A number of persons, including Martin 
HARRIS, Oliver cowoery, and E. B. Grandin, 
prominent in the early scenes of the Church, also 
lived in the vicinity. Four revelations now pub¬ 
lished in the Doctrine and Covenants were re¬ 
ceived in the area (see D&C 2, 19, 22, 23). 

The Joseph Smith, Sr., family arrived in the 
village of Palmyra, New York, in 1816 from their 
home in Norwich, Vermont. By the fall of 1817 
they made a down payment on a 100-acre farm two 
miles south of the village in the adjoining township 
of Farmington (which became Manchester in 
1822). During the winter of 1817-1818, they 
began the construction of a log house, which was 
completed by the fall of 1818 (Enders, p. 16). A 
1982 archaeological dig revealed the exact location 
of the log cabin on the southern edge of Palmyra 
township (Berge, pp. 24-26). 

In the early spring of 1820, Joseph Smith, Jr., 
sought the Lord in prayer and experienced the 
First Vision, in a grove of trees near the home, and 
three years later, on the evening of September 21- 
22, 1823, the angel Moroni visited him in the log 
cabin and gave him instructions about the coming 
forth of the Book of Mormon. The hill Cumorah 
where Joseph first viewed the gold plates and re¬ 
ceived annual visits from Moroni is about three 
miles to the southeast, on the Canandaigua Koad. 

From 1822 to 1826 the Smiths built a frame 
house in Manchester; and in January 1827 Joseph 
and his new bride, Emma Hale Smith, came to 
that home to work on the farm. Attempts to steal 
the gold plates required their being concealed 
both under the hearthstone of the house and in the 
cooper’s shop. 

I’he Book of Mormon was printed by Egbert 
B. Grandin in his Palmyra Bookstore, with Martin 
Harris’s mortgaged farm guaranteeing that the 
printing costs would he met. With the organization 


of the Church on April 6, 1830, at Fayette, the 
Manchester/Palmyra area was identified as one of 
three branches. 

The (ihurch still has interest in the area, 
maintaining visitors centers in the Grandin 
printing shop and bookstore; at the Smith farm and 
SACRED GROVE; and also at the hill (fumorah, 
where an appropriate monument and building 
have been erected, and where an annual pageant is 
held. A portion of the Martin Harris farm is also 
owned by the Chureh. Members of the Smith fam¬ 
ily and others prominent in the early history of the 
Church are buried in the cemeteries of the area. 
[See also History of the Church, c. 1820- 
1831; New York: Early LDS Sites in.] 
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PAPYRI, JOSEPH SMITH 

The term “Josejih Smith papyri” refers narrowly to 
twelve extant pieces of the Egyjitian jiapyrus that 
the Prophet Josejith Smith actjuired from Michael 
H. Chandler in July 18.35. Located in the Church 
Archives, these fragments range in size from 7.5 
in. X 12.5 in. to 6.5 in. x 4.5 in. Facsimile No. 1 in 
the BOOK OF ABRAHAM came from one of these 
fragments. Broadly, the term also refers to Facsim¬ 
iles Nos. 2 and 3 in the same book and to pajiers 
and all the Egyptian materials of the kirtlanu 
period of Church history containing small sections 
of copied papyrus text. The discovery and trans¬ 
mission of the mummies and jiajiyri are discussed 
in BOOK OF ABRAHAM: ORIGIN. 

The origin of the ancient writings is fascinat¬ 
ing to trace. In 1798 Napoleon’s Egyptian conquest 
reawakened Europe to Egypt’s treasures. One Ital¬ 
ian collector, Antonio Lebolo, excavated in Egypt 
between 1817 and 1821. In 1820 he worked at 
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Thebes, near El Gourna; Chandler said that 
Lebolo’s mummies eame from there (Todd, pp. 45, 
130). About 1822 Lebolo returned to Italy, where 
he died on February 19, 1830. In 1831 his son Pi¬ 
etro investigated why shipping merehant Albano 
Oblasser had not reimbursed him for eleven mum¬ 
mies. In 1833 Pietro authorized Francesco Bertola, 
in Philadelphia, to sell eleven mummies that 
Oblasser had sent to a partnership in New York 
(Peterson, pp. 145-47). 

Mow Chandler obtained his possessions is not 
known. It is known that Lebolo mummies and 
papyri were exhibited in Philadelphia (April-May 
1833) and Baltimore. By September 1833, six had 
been shown in Harrisburg and one had been pub¬ 
licly dissected in Philadelphia. In June of 1835, 
four mummies and papyri were exhibited at Cleve¬ 
land, twenty miles southwest of Kirtland (Todd, 
pp. 108-143). 

In early July 1835, Chandler visited Kirtland, 
where he met Joseph Smith and inquired “if he 
had a power by which he could translate the an¬ 
cient Egyptian. Mr. Smith replied that he had” (P. 
Pratt, Millennial Star, July 1842). Chandler pre¬ 
sented some hieroglyphics, which others suppos¬ 


edly had interpreted. Joseph Smith left and re¬ 
turned with a written English translation corre¬ 
sponding to the interpretation Chandler had al¬ 
ready received. The Prophet displayed interest in 
the papyri, but Chandler would not break up his 
exhibit. Shortly thereafter, Church members pur¬ 
chased for $2,400 “four human figures . . . with two 
or more rolls of papyrus” (HC 2:235). Oliver 
CoWDERY remembered that it was “two rolls . . . 
[with] two or three other small pieces,” the text 
written “with black, and a small part, red ink or 
paint” {Messenger and Advocate, Dec. 31, 1835). 
Within three days, Joseph Smith translated some 
“hieroglyphics, and much to our joy found that one 
of the rolls contained the writings of abraham, 
another, writings of JOSEPH OK EGYPT.” Joseph 
Smith spent from July 17 to 31 “continually . . . 
translating an alphabet . . . and arranging a gram¬ 
mar” of Egyptian (IIC 2:236-38). On October 1, 
while he worked on the alphabet, the “principles 
of astronomy as understood by Father Abraham 
. . . unfolded” {HC 2:286). On Novemher 17 he 
“exhibited the alphabet” {HC 2:316). He recorded 
“translating the Egyptian records” on October 7, 
November 19-20 (2()th: “made rapid progress”), 



Facsimile No. 1, an extant piece from some rolls of Egyptian papyrus that Joseph Smith 
acquired in 1835, illustrates some of the text in the hook of Abraham, translated hy Joseph 
Smith. The Prophet said the upper right bird figure represents the angel of the Lord, tht: 
prone man represents Abraham, and the upper left figure represents the idolatrous priest who 
attempted to sacrifice Abraham. 
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and November 24-26 (i/C 2:289, 318, 320). LDS 
Church Archjve.s contain Book of Abraham texts 
(Ahr. 1:1-2:18) from this period. 

In 1837 a visitor wrote: “These records were 
torn, . . . some parts entirely lost, hut Smith is to 
translate the whole by divine inspiration and that 
which is lost, like Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, can he 
interpreted as well as that which is preserved.” 
Joseph Smith let the mummies and papyri he 
moved to nearby towns, and in 1836 they were in 
the KIHTLANO TEMPLE. Despite eare, the papyri 
had been damaged. Consequently, they were cut 
into pieces, and some were pasted on paper for 
preservation. By January 4, 1838, there were at 
least “two undivided thirds.” During 1838-1839, 
the papyri and mummies spent the winter in 
Quincy, Illinois, where they were exhibited, a 
practice that continued until 1856 (Todd, pp. 197- 
203). 

In 1842 Joseph Smith worked to prepare the 
facsimiles for publication and, likely, wrote his 
“Explanations, ” which arc printed with them; on 
February 23, he instructed the printer on making 
the plate for Facsimile No. 1, which with its “Ex¬ 
planation” was printed in the March 1 issue of the 
Times and Seasons, with Abraham 1:1-2:18. On 
March 4 he instructed the printer on Facsimiles 
Nos. 2 and 3; on March 8-9 he did “translating” 
and “revising” (i/C 4:518, 543-48). The final in¬ 
stallment of the Book of Abraham (2:19-5:21) and 
Facsimile No. 2 with its “Explanation” were 
printed in the March 15 issue; F'acsimile No. 3 and 
its “Explanation” were printed May 16. 

Although the papyrus rolls had been short¬ 
ened, a visitor in February 1843 saw “a long roll of 
manuscript, [being told] it was the ‘writing of 
Abraham’” and was shown “another roll” (Todd, p. 
245). After Joseph Smith’s death, the Egyptian ar¬ 
tifacts were held principally by his mother, and 
then by Emma smith after Lucy’s death on May 
14, 1856. On May 25, 1856, Emma sold “four 
Egyptian mummies with the records with them” to 
Mr. Abel Combs (IE, Jan. 1968, pp. 12-16). (Pio¬ 
neers brought one fragment west.) Combs then 
sold two mummies with some papyri, which were 
sent to the St. Louis Museum (1856); they ended 
up in the Chicago Museum (1863), where they 
apparently burned in 1871. The fate of Combs’s 
two other mummies and papyri is unknown, but 
some papyri remained, for in 1918 Mrs. Alice 
Heusser of Brooklyn, a daughter of Combs’s 
housekeeper, approached the New York Metropol¬ 


itan Museum of Art (MMA) with papyri once 
owned by Joseph Smith. In 1947 MMA acquired 
papyri from her widower. In May 1966 Aziz S. 
Atiya of the University of Utah saw eleven Heusser 
fragments at MMA. He informed Church leaders, 
and on November 27, 1967, the Church acquired 
the fragments; one of them is Facsimile No. 1. 

Egyptologists who have studied the fragments 
in recent years generally identify them as religious 
texts, some from the Book of the Dead dating from 
500-300 B.C., and some from the Book of Breath¬ 
ings dating from about A.D. 100. Since the redis¬ 
covery of the fragments, researchers have sought 
to learn if any of them, other than Facsimile No. 1, 
is related to the Book of Abraham. 

[See also Book of Abraham: Facsimiles.] 
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PARABLES 

Parables are short didactic narratives that make 
use of characters, situations, and customs familiar 
to their audience. They are meant to convey a spir¬ 
itual message, but the reader usually must infer 
the message from the story, which generally is a 
presentation of some aspect of daily life. Because 
they are stories, parables are sometimes more 
memorable and more interesting than direct ex¬ 
hortation. Parables are seen to have several layers 
of meaning and may be understood diflerently, 
depending on the sensitivity and spiritual prepara¬ 
tion of the hearer. For Latter-day Saints, it is sig¬ 
nificant that through the Prophet Joseph smith 
the Lord offered some additional parables and 
used those given during Jesus’ ministry to enrich 
that part of the message of the restoration of the 
gospel that points to events of the latter days. 

In the JOSEPH smith translation of the 
BIBLE (jst), Joseph Smith reworked some of the 
parables of Christ recorded in the synoptic gos¬ 
pels. In addition, he often referred to Christ’s par- 
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ables in discourses and articles. In revelations from 
the Lord, he received at least three original para¬ 
bles not in the New Testament (D&C 38:26-27; 
88:51-61; 101:43-62). For those in the New Testa¬ 
ment that he reworked, because he recognized 
that the meaning of a parable is in its relevance to 
the original audience, he used as a key for inter¬ 
pretation the situation that drew the parable from 
Christ {TP]S, pp. 276-77). Then under inspiration 
he interpreted virtually all the parables of Mat¬ 
thew 13 to apply to the latter days or to the mission 
of the restored Church of helping to prepare peo¬ 
ple for the SECOND coming of Christ (cf D&C 
45:56; 63:53-54; TPJS, pp. 94-99). 

Joseph Smith showed many of Christ’s para¬ 
bles to be relevant to the mission of the latter-day 
Church. For example, Doctrine and Covenants 
section 86 interprets the parable of the wheat and 
the tares (cf. Matt. 13:24-30, 36-43) as portraying 
the APOSTASY and the restoration of Christ’s true 
gospel: “The apostles were the sowers of the seed,’’ 
but “after they have fallen asleep . . . the tares 
choke the wheat and drive the church into the wil¬ 
derness’’ (D&C 86:2-3). However, the wheat, or 
Christ’s true church, resprouts: “In the last 
days, . . . the Lord is beginning to bring forth the 
word, and the blade is springing up and is yet 
tender” (D&C 86:4). The JST applies this parable 
to the latter days: “In that day, before the Son of 
Man shall come, he shall send forth his angels and 
messengers of heaven” 0ST, Matt. 13:42). These 
angels and messengers are called to strengthen the 
wheat in the last days before the wicked will be 
destroyed. The focus of this parable thus becomes 
the time just before the end of the world (cf D&C 
101:65-66). 

Other references further link Christ’s parables 
to the latter-day Church. The JST version of the 
parable of the ten virgins (Matt. 25:1-13) begins, 
“At that day, before the Son of man comes, the 
kingdom of heaven shall be likened unto ten vir¬ 
gins” (JST, Matt. 25:1). The Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants also refers to this parable: At “the coming of 
the Son of Man . . . there will be foolish virgins 
among the wise; and at that hour cometh an entire 
separation of the righteous and the wicked” (D&C 
63:53-54; cf 45:56-57). Of the parable of the mus¬ 
tard seed (Matt. 13:31-32), “the least of all seeds: 
but when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs” (Matt. 13:32), Joseph Smith wrote, “Now 
we can discover plainly that this figure is given to 
represent the Church as it shall come forth in the 


last days” {TPJS, p. 98). He also saw a comparison 
with the Book of Mormon: 

Let us take the Book of Mormon, which a man took 
and hid in his field ... to spring up in the last days, 
or in due time; let us behold it coming forth out of 
the ground, . . . even towering, with lofty branches, 
and God-like majesty, until it, like the mustard 
seed, becomes tbe greatest of all herbs. And it is 
truth, and it has sprouted and come forth out of the 
earth, and righteousness begins to look down from 
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Ohio to Missouri foi- the purpose of recovering tlie 
land of their fellow Saints. 

The other parable cited in the December 1833 
revelation (D&C 101:81—91) is that of the woman 
and the unjust judge (Luke 18:1-8). The judge 
grants the woman’s suit because her continual 
pleading annoys him. Likewise the displaced 
Saints of the time were urged to “importune at the 
feet of the judge,” then the governor, then the 
president of the United States, until they obtained 
redress (D&C 101:85-89). 

These parables, as well as others he employed 
(cf. D&C 35:16; 38:24-27; 45:36-38; 88:51-61), 
add a richness to Joseph Smith’s teachings. 
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PARADISE 

Paradise is a Persian word (para-claeza, meaning 
“enclosure”) that came into Greek and meant a 
pleasant place, such as a park or garden. Later it 
came to refer generally in scripture to that place 
where righteous spirits go after death. The word 
“paradise” is not found in the Old Testament, but 
occurs three times in the New Testament: Luke 
23:43, where the Savior on the cross says to the 
thief, “Today shalt thou be with me in paradise”; 
2 Corinthians 12:2-4, where Paul alludes to his 
vision of the third heaven and also to paradise; and 
Revelation 2:7, which describes the righteous who 
partake of the thee of LIFE in the midst of God’s 
paradise (cf. D&C 77:2, 5). The latter two uses of 
paradise seem to refer to the highest degree of 
heaven (the celestial kingdom) rather than to 
the SPIRIT WORLD. Another sense of paradise per¬ 
tains to the condition of the garden of eden, 
which was paradisiacal in nature. Article of Faith 
10 declares that “the earth will be renewed and 
receive its paradisiacal glory,” which is to say that 
it will eventually return to the edenic state that 
existiid before the fall of Adam {see new 
HEAVEN AND NEW EARTH). 


The Savior’s reference to paradise in Luke 
23:43 pertains neither to heaven, nor to a specific 
place of righteous spirits, hut to the spirit world in 
general, since the thief was not prepaied to enter 
into the abode of the righteous. It is a miscon¬ 
ception that this passage justifies “deathbed 
REPENTANGE,” that is, the idea that one can delay 
repentance until death and still enter a heavenly 
condition. The gospel of Jesus Christ requires that 
persons use the gift of mortal life to learn to control 
appetites, thus preparing themselves to meet God 
and to acquire the divine nature (Rom. 8:29; Alma 
34:32-35). The Prophet Joseph smith taught that 
the thief on the cross was to he with Jesus Christ 
“in the world of spirits” (he did not say paradise or 
heaven). “Hades, Sheol, paradise, spirits in prison, 
are all one: it is a world of spirits. The righteous 
and the wicked all go to the same world of spirits” 
{rP]S, pp. 309-310). 

It is apparent from the seriptures, however, 
that even though the spirit world is one world, 
there exists a division between righteous and diso¬ 
bedient spirits. Luke 16:22-26 indicates a division 
and also a gulf fixed between the place of the righ¬ 
teous (Abraham’s bosom) and the place of the 
wicked (cf. 1 Ne. 15:28-29). Between his death 
and his RESURRECTION, the Savior visited the 
spirit world (1 Pet. 3:18-20; 4:6; D&(^ 138) and 
bridged the gidf by giving righteous spirits author¬ 
ity to cross the gulf and carry the gospel to the 
spirits dwelling in darkness. This darkness is some¬ 
times referred to as spirit prison, hell, or even 
“outer darkness” (Alma 40:13-14). 

The Book of Mormon and the Doctrine and 
Covenants teach that paradise is the part of the 
spirit world where the righteous, those who in 
mortality obeyed God’s commandments and were 
faithful to their covenants, await the resurrec¬ 
tion. Alma teaches that the spirits of the righteous 
“are received into a state of happiness, which is 
called paradise, a state of rest, a state of peace, 
where they shall rest from all their troubles and 
from all care, and sorrow” (Alma 40:12). It was in 
paradise that righteous spirits like ADAM, EVE, and 
ABRAHAM greeted the Savior on his appearance in 
the spirit world after his crucifixion (D&C 138:38- 
49). Paradise is a temporary condition. At the res¬ 
urrection it “must deliver up the spirits of the 
righteous” (2 Ne. 9:13). Even though the righteous 
spirits attain to a greater state of rest and happiness 
(Alma 40:12) than is possible in this life, they look 
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“upon the long absence of their spirits from their 
bodies as a bondage” (!)&(] 138:50). When the 
Savior visited the .spirit world, he taught these 
righteous spirits in paradise and “gave them power 
to come forth, after his resurrection from the dead, 
to enter into his Father’s kingdom, there to be 
crowned with IMMOHTALITY and eternal life, 
and continue thenceforth their labor as had been 
promised by the Lord, and he partakers of all 
blessings which were held in reserve for them that 
love him” (D&C 138:51-52). As teaching and mis¬ 
sionary work proceed in the spirit prison and 
ORDlNANt;ES for the dead are performed in tem¬ 
ples on the earth, the once uninformed and the 
disobedient hut now repentant and purified spirits 
may enter into paradise and enjoy association with 
the righteous and the blessings of the gospel. 3’he 
Prophet Joseph Smith taught, “There is never a 
time when the spirit [of man] is too old to approach 
Cod. All are within the reach of pardoning mercy, 
who have not committed the unpardonable sin, 
which hath no forgiveness, neither in this world, 
nor in the world to come. There is a way to release 
the spirits of the dead; that is by the power and 
authority of the Priesthood—by binding and loos¬ 
ing on earth” (TPJS, pp. 191-92). 

[See also Spirit World.] 
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PARMLEY, LAVERN WATTS 

Martha LaVern Watts Parmley (1900-1980) served 
as general president of the primary of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints from 1951 to 
1974, a period when the Church was adapting its 
programs to serve the needs of a rapidly growing, 
worldwide membership. She was born January 1, 
1900, in Murray, Utah, to L13S parents. LaVern 
served as a Primary teacher at age fourteen. She 
married Thomas Jennison Parmley on June 28, 
1923. After her husband completed a doetorate at 
Cornell University in New York, the Parmleys re¬ 
turned to Utah. They were the parents of three 
children. 


When she returned from New York, LaVern 
Parmley became a member of a STAKE Primary 
board. After serving on that board for three years, 
she was called as a member of the Primary Ceneral 
Board in 1942. Six months later, she was appointed 
second counselor to Primary President May Creen 
Hinckley. She became first counselor to a new 
president, Adele Cannon Howells, a year later, a 
position she held until her call as Primary general 
president in 1951. 

As president, LaVern Parmley was instru¬ 
mental in adapting the Primary programs to meet a 
new set of challenges. When the Boy Scouts of 
America lowered its admission age to eleven. 
Church and Primary leaders discussed whether 
the Primary or the young men’s organization 
should direct the activities of the eleven-year-old 
boys. Although the National Scout Committee ini¬ 
tially opposed having women leaders direct a 
scouting program, the Primary obtained permis¬ 
sion for women to administer scouting activities 
for boys until they turned twelve. The Primary also 
adopted Cub Scouting, thereby assuming respon¬ 
sibility for four years of scouting. LDS women 



LaVern W. Parmley (1900-1980), fifth general president 
of the Primary Association, served from 1951 to 1974. 
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lielpccl open the Boy Scouts program to women 
leaders nationwide. They served not only in local 
troojis hilt eventually on local and national hoards. 
In 1967 Parmley hecame the first woman memher 
of a national scouting committee and later served 
on several scouting hoards. She received the high¬ 
est honors awarded hy the Boy Scouts of America, 
including the Silver Buffalo award. 

President Parmley also supervised the adapta¬ 
tion of the Primary organization to serve the needs 
of a growing, widely distrihnted world memher- 
ship. When Primary memhership douhled during 
her first decade as president, she douhled the 
memhers on the Primary General Board. She set 
up committees to establish new activities, includ¬ 
ing an annual sacrament meeting presentation hy 
the children, special Primaries for handicapped 
children, and a reverence program. As editor of 
the ciiiedren’s friend, she restructured its for¬ 
mat to make it a magazine for children (see 
friend). Under her direction, teacher training, 
which began with Primary, developed into a well- 
ordered general Church program. 

As the Church grew, stake Primary conven¬ 
tions and geneial Primary conferences were dis¬ 
continued. The Church began to centralize the 
publication of educational materials, and Primary 
publications were reduced. President Parmley re¬ 
sponded to these challenges hy standardizing les¬ 
son materials and hy preparing audiovisual and 
printed materials for presentation to Primary lead¬ 
ers in regional meetings. 

A major challenge during her administration 
was the need to accommodate the Primary pro¬ 
gram to the CORRELATION process implemented in 
1961 to place all Church programs under the au¬ 
thority and direction of the priesthood. As part of 
the process, responsibility for Primary lessons was 
transferred to the Church Correlation Committee. 
In a spirit of cooperation. President Parmley 
helped merge the goals and programs of the Pri¬ 
mary into a larger Church-sponsored program for 
children. 

President I^irmley helped promote the con¬ 
struction of a new Primary Children’s Hospital 
(later Primary Cffiildren’s Medical Center), com- 
pletixl in 1952, and encouraged donations from 
Primary children. As Primary president, she 
served as chairman of the hoard for the hospital 
until 1970. When the Health Service Corporation 
was organized later that year to oversee all LDS 
hospitals, she was appointed a hoard memher. In 


1975, after she was released as Primary president, 
the Primary Children’s Hospital was transferred to 
Intermountain Health Care, a private nonprofit 
corporation (see hospitals). 

LaVern Parmley presided over the Primary 
Association at a time when its programs hecame 
more complex and wide-ranging than at any earlier 
time in its history. As its president during a period 
of rapid Church growth and expansion, she trav¬ 
eled more than any Primary president before her, 
providing firsthand supervision and unity in an 
organization otherwise subject to much local varia¬ 
tion. Her contributions are reflected in the organi¬ 
zation and direction of Primary today. 
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See: Law of Moses 


PATRIARCH 

[This entry consists of two articles: Stake Patriarch and 
Patriarch to the Church. A patriarch is a Church priest¬ 
hood calling. Each stake has one or more patriarchs and 
their duties are given in the first article. The second arti¬ 
cle gives the history of the Church office Patriarch to the 
Church.] 

STAKE PATBIARCH 

Each STAKE in the Church has at least one patri¬ 
arch ordained, as the Prophet Joseph smith wrote, 
“for the benefit of the posterity of the Saints as it 
was with Jacob in giving his patriarchal blessing 
unto his sons” (WJS, p. 6). Age is not a factor, and 
the call, which is for voluntary service in giving 
patriarchal blessings to stake members, may come 
to any worthy, .spiritually mature high priest. 

The fathers from Adam to Jacob are seen as 
patriarchs of this order. The word “patriarch” is 
often used in the Bible as a title of honor for the 
early leaders of the Israelites. It is perhaps in this 
sense that Peter spoke of “the patriarch David” 
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(Acts 2:29). Stephen spoke of the sons of Jacob as 
“the twelve patriarchs” (Acts 7:8-9). These men 
may have been natural patriarchs, being fathers, 
and some of them may also have been ordained to 
the patriarehal priesthood. By right of this priest¬ 
hood and under inspiration, they could confer 
upon their sons and daughters promises, privi¬ 
leges, and duties like unto those of the family of 
Abraham. 

The Doctrine and Covenants speaks of “evan- 
gelieal ministers,” which is understood to refer to 
patriarehs. The Couneil of the Twelve Apostles has 
the responsibility of calling and ordaining stake 
patriarehs “as they shall be designated unto them 
by revelation” (D&C 107:39). This responsibility is 
now generally delegated to stake presidents. A 
stake patriarch may also give patriarehal blessings 
outside his stake to members of his own family. If 
he moves to another stake, his jurisdiction there 
requires approval through the Council of the 
Twelve. 

The training and preparation of patriarchs in¬ 
cludes spiritual enhancement through prayer and 
righteous living, constant study of the scriptural 
and historical heritage of the calling, and occa¬ 
sional meetings where they are instructed by their 
leaders. 

Members of the Church receive a blessing 
from a stake patriarch only on a bishop’s recom¬ 
mendation following an interview. Approval is 
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For ten years Aeting Patriarehs were called who 
were not in the direct hereditary line. They in¬ 
cluded Nicholas G. Smith (October 1932 to Octo¬ 
ber 1934), Frank B. Woodbury (June 1935 to Octo¬ 
ber 1937), and George P’. Richards (October 1937 
to October 1942). 

The call returned to the hereditary line on 
October 3, 1942, with the call of' Elder Joseph 
Pdelding smith (1899-1964), a great-grandson of 
Hyruni Smith. He was released at his own request 
on October 7, 1946, because of poor health. 
Eldred G. Smith, eldest son of llyrum Gibbs 
Smith, was called in April 1947. 

In 1979 the olfice of Patriarch to the Church 
was retired “because of the large increase in the 
number of stake patriarchs and the availability of 
patriarchal service throughout the world.” Eldred 
G. Smith was designated “a Patriarch Emeritus, 
which means that he is honorably relieved of all 
duties and responsibilities pertaining to the office 
of Patriarch to the Ghureh” {CR [Oct. 1979]:25). 
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PATRIARCHAL BLESSINGS 

'fhe practice of a father blessing his sons and 
daughters can be traced from earliest times. 
Adam, as the first patriarch and father of the 
human race, blessed his .son SETH, promising that 
“his posterity should be the chosen of the Lord, 
and that they shotdd be preserved unto the end of 
the earth” (D&C 107:42). Abraham, Lsaae, and 
Jacob blessed their children, opening up a vision of 
their inheritance and their destinies (e.g., Gen. 
28:4; 49:3-27). 

Each family in the Church, and the larger 
family that is the Ghureh, perpetuates this heri¬ 
tage. Members have the right to go to the stake 
patriarch for a Ghureh blessing. Stake patriarchs 
are ordained wherever the Ghureh is organized 
that all may have this privilege. 

Patriarchal blessings arc given by the author¬ 
ity of the MELCHIZEDEK PKIE.STHOOD which “iS tO 
hold the keys of all the spiritual blessings of the 
Ghureh” (D&G 107:18). 


When God covenanted with Abraham that 
through his posterity all the families of the earth 
would be blessed, he promised “the blessings of 
the Gospel, which are the blessings of salvation, 
even of life eternal” (Abr. 2:11). The .scope of these 
promises, both here and hereafter, is outlim'd in 
modern day scripture: 

Ahrahani received promises eoneerniiig his seed, 
and of the fruit of his loins . . . which were to con¬ 
tinue so long as they were in the world; and as 
touching Ahrahani and his seed, out of the world 
they should continue. . . . This pronii.se is yours 
also, because ye are ot Ahrahani, aiul the pronii.se 
was made unto Ahrahani [D&C 1.32:.3()-311. 

An essential part of a patriarchal blessing is a 
declaration of lineage. The patriarch seeks inspira¬ 
tion to specify the dominant family line that leads 
back to Abraham. 3’he majority of modern bless¬ 
ings have designated ephbaim or manasseh as the 
main link in this tracing, but others of every tribe 
of Israel have also been named. Whether this is a 
pronouncement of blood inheritanee or of adoption 
docs not matter (see Abr. 2:10). It is seen as the 
line and legacy through which one’s blessings arc 
transmitted. Thus the blessings “of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob” are conferred. 

In addition, as the patriarch seeks the sphut 
he may be moved to give admonitions, promises, 
and assurances. Individual traits of personality and 
strengths and weaknesses may be mentioned. 
Against the backdrop of the prophetic anticipation 
of world events, individual roles and CALLINCS 
may be named. One’s spiritual gifts, talents, skills, 
and potentials may be speeilied with their as¬ 
sociated obligations of gratitude and dedication. 
Karl G. Maeser described these blessings as “para¬ 
graphs from the book of one’s possibilities” (Alma 
P. Burton, Karl C. Maeser: Mormon Educator, p. 
82 [Salt Lake Gity, 1953]). 

It is continually taught in the Ghureh that the 
fulfillment of patriarchal blessings, as of all divine 
promises, is conditioned on the faith and works of 
the individual. Typically, blessings close with such 
a statement as, “I pronounce these blessings upon 
your head according to your faith and your dili¬ 
gence in keeping the commandments of the Lord.” 

The practice of giving patriarchal blessings is a 
constant reminder of the honor and glory of family: 
that one is not alone and that every person stands 
on the shoulders of those who have gone before. 
They prompt those who receive blessings to “look 
unto Abraham, your father,” (2 Ne. 8:2) to “do the 
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works of Abraham” (D&C 132:32; cf. John 8:39), to 
he willing to he “chastened and tried even as Abra¬ 
ham” (D&C 101:4), and to recognize that Abra¬ 
ham’s willingness in offering up his son was “a si¬ 
militude of God and his Only Begotten Son” (Jacob 
4:5). In short, the command to honor one’s father 
and mother does not end with death, nor with the 
unfolding growth of the human family. 

All patriarchal blessings are recorded and 
transcribed; copies are preserved in official Church 
archives and by the recipient. They are held sacred 
by those receiving them. 

In the history of Israel, as of the Latter-day 
Saints, the moving appeal of these blessings is in¬ 
calculable. They open many doors to self-aware¬ 
ness. They have inspired men and women of re¬ 
nown, as well as those in the most obscure and 
remote places, to lose themselves in a realization of 
mission; to serve and give in the spirit of 
consecration. They have been a strength amidst 
the tests and temptations of life, a comfort in the 
darkness of bereavement and loss, and an anchor 
in stormy days, a “daily help in all the affairs of life ” 
(Widt.soe, p. 74). 
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PATRIARCHAL ORDER OF THE 
PRIESTHOOD 

To Latter-day Saints, the patriarchal order of the 
priesthood is the organizing power and princijile of 
celestial family life. It is the ultimate and ideal 
form of government. It an.swers the (juery of Elder 
Parley P. Pratt: “Who can endure to be forever 
banished and separated from father, mother, wife, 
children and every kindred affection and from 
every family tie?” (Pratt, Utah Genealogical and 
Historical MajZfizinc 23 [Apr. 1932]:59). 

In The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints there are two priesthood divisions: the Aa- 
ronic and the Melchizedek. The highest order of 
the MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD is patriarchal au¬ 
thority. The order was divinely established with 
father adam and mother eve. They are the fount 
and progenitors of all living, and they will ajipcar 
at the culmination of earth’s history at the head of 
the whole sealed family of the redeemed. The 


promises given to ABRAHAM and SARAH pertain to 
this same order. 

Three principles underlie the patriarchal 
order. First, the jjrimal parents of the race were in 
their jDaradisiacal state in Eden united in eternal 
bonds before death entered their lives. Second, 
the fall of man and the continual source of degener¬ 
ation in this world have residted in the estrange¬ 
ment of parents from God, from each other, and 
from their children. Third, the healing of this bro¬ 
ken harmony is the essence of eternal LIFE, as is 
the perpetuation of powers of creation and procre¬ 
ation—eternal increase. 

The patriarchal order is, in the words of Elder 
James E. Talmage, a condition where “woman 
shares with man the blessings of the Priesthood,” 
where husband and wife minister, “seeing and 
understanding alike, and cooperating to the full in 
the government of their family kingdom” (Young 
Woman’s Journal 25 [Oct. 1914]:602-603). A man 
cannot hold this priesthood without a wife, and a 
woman cannot share the blessings of this priest¬ 
hood without a husband, sealed in the temple. 

Concerning patriarchal authority, the Projihet 
Josejjh SMITH admonished the Saints: “Go to and 
finish the [Nauvoo] temple, and God will fill it with 
power, and you will then receive more knowledge 
concerning this priesthood” (TPJS, p. 323, cf. 
D&C 107:18, 20). This priesthood and its associ¬ 
ated powers were introduced in Nauvoo, Illinois, 
in 1843. It was first conferred upon the FIRST 
presidency, the apostles, and their wives (WJS, 
pp. 244-45). 

Today dedicated husbands and wives enter 
this order in the temple in a covenant with God. 
The blessings of this priesthood is given only to 
husbands and wives together. Their covenants ex¬ 
tend beyond this life (D&C 76:59, 60), beyond 
death (D&C 132:20-24), and into the resurrection, 
to eternal lives, the eternal giving and receiving of 
life. 

Thus united, they work in love, faith, and har¬ 
mony for the glorification of their family. If they 
arc not united in obedient love, if they are not one, 
they are not of the Lord. Eventually, through this 
order, families will be linked in indissoluble bonds 
all the way back to the first parents, and all the way 
forward to the last child born into this world. This 
jiriesthood order will be both the means and the 
end of reconciliation, redemption, peace, joy, and 
eternal life. 


LYNN A. MCKINLAY 
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PATTEN, DAVID W. 

David Wyman Patten (1799-1838), son of Benenio 
(Benoni) Patten and Abigale (Edith) Cole, was 
born in Theresa, Jefferson County, New York, on 
November 14, 1799. He left his home at an early 
age and settled near Dundee, Monroe County, 
Michigan. In 1828 he married Phoebe Ann Bab¬ 
cock. They had no children. 

Patten first became acquainted with the Book 
of Mormon around 1830. In May 1832 he received 
a letter from his brother John, who was living in 
Green County, Indiana, noting that he had joined 
The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
Patten journeyed to Indiana and was baptized by 
his brother on June 15, 1832. Two days later he 
was ordained an elder by Elisha H. Groves. On 
September 2, 1832, he was ordained a high priest 
by llyrum Smith. 

Until his death in 1838, Patten served almost 
continuously as a missionary for the Church. He 
established numerous branches of the Church on 
each of his proselytizing journeys and was re¬ 
nowned for his spiritual gift of healing. 

On February 14, 1835, Patten was chosen as 
one of the Twelve Apostles and was ordained the 
following day by Oliver Cowdery. On May 2, 1835, 
the Prophet Joseph SMITH directed that the senior¬ 
ity of the Twelve be determined according to the 
members’ ages. Patten was uncertain of his exact 
birth date, and Thomas B. Marsh (born 1800) was 
mistakenly adjudged to be the older of the two, 
and thus was made the President of the Quorum. 

During the latter part of 1836, Elder Patten 
settled in Far West, Missouri. Following Church 
action taken against the presidency of the stake in 
Missouri (David Whitmer, William W. Phelps, 
and John Whitmer) in early February 1838, 
Thomas B. Marsh and Patten were appointed as 
Presidents pro tern of the Church in .Missouri. On 
April 6, 1838, Patten and Brigham Young were sus¬ 
tained as assistant presidents of the Church in Mis¬ 
souri, with Thomas B. Marsh as President pro tern. 

In April 1838, Joseph Smith received a revela¬ 
tion instructing Patten to prepare for a mission 
with the Twelve the following spring (D&C 114); 
however, Patten did not live to fulfill the assign¬ 
ment. He died on October 25, 1838, from a wound 
suffered in a battle at Crooked River when a con¬ 
tingent of Caldwell County militia (all Mormons), 
under his leadership, attempted to rescue three 
Latter-day Saints who had been taken prisoners by 


a company of Missourians from Bay County. He 
was buried in Far West, Missouri, two days later. 
In January 1841 a revelation was given to Joseph 
Smith in which the Lord indicated that David W. 
Patten “is with me at this time” (D&C 124:19, 
130). 
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PAUL 

The Church recognizes Paul as a true apostle of 
Jesus Christ. No other early Apostle has had the 
impact on subsequent believers through both his 
personal example and his written words that Paul 
has. The early Christian apostle to the Gentiles, in 
his New Testament letters, produced a rich source 
of Christian doctrine and the single most important 
doctrinal influence upon many of the denomina¬ 
tions of modern Christendom. Without Paul, the 
doctrine of justification by faith in Christ would be 
largely missing from the Bible, and considerably 
less would be known about grace, the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, church structure, the Apostasy, or the role of 
gifts of the spirit in the Church. 

Biographical Sketch. Details of Paul’s life are 
found in his letters and in the book of Acts. Born in 
Tarsus of Cilicia (modern .southeastern Turkey), 
Paul was multicultural. As a Jew, he was known by 
the name of Saul and was educated in Jerusalem as 
a Pharisee under the famous rabbi Gamaliel. He 
was also a Roman citizen by birth, a rare privilege 
for a Jew at that time. Finally, he was familiar with 
Greek language and culture through his early envi¬ 
ronment in the Hellenistic city of Tarsus. Thus, he 
was able to deal with Jews, Romans, and Greeks on 
their own cultural terms—a great advantage for his 
later missionary work. 

As a Pharisee working for the Jewish high 
priest, Saul was an early and zealous persecutor of 
Ghristians and personally assented to the execu¬ 
tion of Stephen (Acts 7:58-8:3). However, as Saul 
traveled toward Damascus to arrest Ghristians 
there, the resurrected Ghrist appeared to him in a 
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established numerous branches of the Church on 
each of his proselytizing journeys and was re¬ 
nowned for his spiritual gift of healing. 

On February 14, 1835, Patten was chosen as 
one of the Twelve Apostles and was ordained the 
following day by Oliver Cowdery. On May 2, 1835, 
the Prophet Joseph SMITH directed that the senior¬ 
ity of the Twelve be determined according to the 
members’ ages. Patten was uncertain of his exact 
birth date, and Thomas B. Marsh (born 1800) was 
mistakenly adjudged to be the older of the two, 
and thus was made the President of the Quorum. 

During the latter part of 1836, Elder Patten 
settled in Far West, Missouri. Following Church 
action taken against the presidency of the stake in 
Missouri (David Whitmer, William W. Phelps, 
and John Whitmer) in early February 1838, 
Thomas B. Marsh and Patten were appointed as 
Presidents pro tern of the Church in .Missouri. On 
April 6, 1838, Patten and Brigham Young were sus¬ 
tained as assistant presidents of the Church in Mis¬ 
souri, with Thomas B. Marsh as President pro tern. 

In April 1838, Joseph Smith received a revela¬ 
tion instructing Patten to prepare for a mission 
with the Twelve the following spring (D&C 114); 
however, Patten did not live to fulfill the assign¬ 
ment. He died on October 25, 1838, from a wound 
suffered in a battle at Crooked River when a con¬ 
tingent of Caldwell County militia (all Mormons), 
under his leadership, attempted to rescue three 
Latter-day Saints who had been taken prisoners by 


a company of Missourians from Bay County. He 
was buried in Far West, Missouri, two days later. 
In January 1841 a revelation was given to Joseph 
Smith in which the Lord indicated that David W. 
Patten “is with me at this time” (D&C 124:19, 
130). 
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PAUL 

The Church recognizes Paul as a true apostle of 
Jesus Christ. No other early Apostle has had the 
impact on subsequent believers through both his 
personal example and his written words that Paul 
has. The early Christian apostle to the Gentiles, in 
his New Testament letters, produced a rich source 
of Christian doctrine and the single most important 
doctrinal influence upon many of the denomina¬ 
tions of modern Christendom. Without Paul, the 
doctrine of justification by faith in Christ would be 
largely missing from the Bible, and considerably 
less would be known about grace, the Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, church structure, the Apostasy, or the role of 
gifts of the spirit in the Church. 

Biographical Sketch. Details of Paul’s life are 
found in his letters and in the book of Acts. Born in 
Tarsus of Cilicia (modern .southeastern Turkey), 
Paul was multicultural. As a Jew, he was known by 
the name of Saul and was educated in Jerusalem as 
a Pharisee under the famous rabbi Gamaliel. He 
was also a Roman citizen by birth, a rare privilege 
for a Jew at that time. Finally, he was familiar with 
Greek language and culture through his early envi¬ 
ronment in the Hellenistic city of Tarsus. Thus, he 
was able to deal with Jews, Romans, and Greeks on 
their own cultural terms—a great advantage for his 
later missionary work. 

As a Pharisee working for the Jewish high 
priest, Saul was an early and zealous persecutor of 
Ghristians and personally assented to the execu¬ 
tion of Stephen (Acts 7:58-8:3). However, as Saul 
traveled toward Damascus to arrest Ghristians 
there, the resurrected Ghrist appeared to him in a 
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vision. As a result of this experience, Saul em¬ 
braced the cause of Christ and spent the rest of his 
life in his service. 

After baptism, Saul “went into Arabia, and 
returned again unto Damascus” (Gal. 1:17). He 
was so effective in preaching Christ that he pro¬ 
voked much Jewish opposition and was eventually 
compelled to flee for his life. Returning to Jerusa¬ 
lem after three years, he met briefly with Peter 
and James, the Lord’s brother, and then went to 
Cilicia and Syria, where he spent approximately 
the next decade preaching the gospel. 

Barnabas brought Saul to Antioch, whence 
they left on their first missionary journey. On this 
journey, Saul liegan using his Roman name, Paul, 
and established his basic strategy for missionary 
work. Whenever he entered a city, Paul went first 
to the Jews, preaching Christ in their synagogues. 
Usually they would reject his message, but Gen¬ 
tiles associated with the synagogues would fre¬ 
quently be converted; Paul would then turn his 
attention to teaching the Gentiles of that city and 
would establish a branch of the Church made up of 
Gentiles and perhaps a few Jewish converts. 

Two more missionary journeys of over three 
years each are described in Acts, and Paul was suc¬ 
cessful in teaching the gospel and establishing 
churches throughout much of present-day Turkey 
and Greece. Returning to Jerusalem after his third 
missionary journey, Paul met with such intense 
Jewish opposition to his presence in the temple 
that he was put into custody by the Romans and 
held in prison in Caesarea for two years before 
being sent to Rome for trial. Though shipwrecked 
on the way, he was eventually imprisoned in Rome 
and was executed around a.d. 64, during the reign 
of the emperor Nero. 

The Prophet Joseph smith gave a description 
of Paul: about five feet tall, dark hair, penetrating 
eyes, and a powerful orator {TPJS, p. 180; WJS, p. 
59). He also indicated that Paul was acquainted 
with ENOCH {TPJS, p. 170) and that Abel “was sent 
down from heaven unto Paul to minister consoling 
words, and to commit unto him a knowledge of the 
mysteries of godliness” {TPJS, p. 169). 

Paul’s Teachings. One of Paul’s greatest con¬ 
tributions to the New Testament is his forceful 
statement of justification (that is, being absolved of 
guilt) by faith in Christ (cf. Gal. 2-3; Rom. 2-5). 
Early on, Paul had taught his gentile converts that 
they did not need to live the LAW OF MOSES in 


order to be justified before God. It was sufficient to 
make and keep the gospel covenant, the cove¬ 
nant of faith, to do this, while outward observance 
of the law of Moses was not (Gal. 2:16). In particu¬ 
lar, after Ghrist’s atonement, there was no longer 
any necessity of observing the earlier law and cove¬ 
nant of Moses, which were rendered obsolete by 
the law and covenant of the gospel (cf. Heh. 8:6- 
13; 3 Ne. 9:17-20). Thus, Paul’s Gentile converts 
did not need to become Jews in order to become 
Christians (cf Acts 15:5-29), for human beings are 
“justified by faith without the deeds of the law” 
(Rom. 3:28). A complete commitment to the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the covenant of faith, automatically 
fulfills all previous obligations before God, includ¬ 
ing the obligations of the law of Moses. 

Paul also taught the related doctrine of salva¬ 
tion by grace. Latter-day Saints recognize at least 
four ways in which Paul spoke of salvation as an 
operation of the grace of God. First, through the 
atonement of Ghrist, a free gift, Adam’s posterity is 
not accountable for the transgression of Adam 
(Rom. 5:18-21). Second, it naturally follows that 
death—a consequence of Adam’s transgression— 
will be done away by the gift of resurrection that 
will be graciously given to all human beings (1 Cor. 
15:21-22). Third, the fact that God has offered a 
new covenant of faith in place of the old rules of 
performances and ordinances, which mankind 
then was not able to live perfectly, is in itself an act 
of grace. And fourth, that the Savior volunteered 
to suffer and die for the sake of others is the great¬ 
est expression of the grace of God. Thus, salvation 
is accessible to mankind only through the gracious 
acts and gifts of God. As Paul said, “We have access 
by faith into this grace wherein we stand, and re¬ 
joice in hope of the glory of God” (Rom. 5:2). How¬ 
ever, in Paul’s theology, the doctrines of salvation 
by grace and justification by faith do not eliminate 
but require the absolute necessity for high per¬ 
sonal standards of conduct (1 Cor. 6:9-11; Gal. 
5:19-21). 

Paul also taught that God’s knowledge is un¬ 
limited and that God’s plan has anticipated all fu¬ 
ture events and cannot be thwarted. God knows 
the end from the beginning and has already pre¬ 
pared the inheritance of those who choose to keep 
his will (Eph. 1:4-14). Though the King James 
Version of the Bible uses the problematic word 
“predestinated” (Greek, proorizo). Latter-day 
Saints do not understand it to mean that some are 
saved and some are damned according to a prior 
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decision by Cod. Latter-day Saints prefer the term 
FOREORDINATION to “predestination” and insist 
that the FOREKNOWLEDGE OF COD does not im¬ 
pinge upon tlie free agency of human beings. 

Not all, or possibly not even most, of Paul’s 
letters have been preserved. Latter-day Saints be¬ 
lieve that if a more complete collection of Paul’s 
letters had survived, it would reflect a theology 
much like that of the restored gospel of latter days. 
They see support for this in the number of refer¬ 
ences in Paid to doctrines that are now pecidiar to 
the Latter-day Saints, such as BAPTISM FOR THE 
DEAD (1 Cor. 15:29), the three degrees of glory 
(1 Cor. 15:39-41; 2 Cor. 12:2), the premortal 
LIFE (Eph. 1:4), and the necessity of an ecclesiasti¬ 
cal organization that includes apostles and proph¬ 
ets (Eph. 2:19-20; 4:11-13). Latter-day Saints as¬ 
sume that Paul did not expand on these topics in 
his extant writings because they were written to 
people who already knew about them. 

Paul is a major source of predietions of the 
apostasy of the early Christian church, lie is 
(juoted in Acts 20:29-30 as warning the elders 
from Ephesus and Miletus that grievous wolves 
would descend after his departure, “not sparing 
the flock,” and that disaffected members would 
tear up the Church from within, lie warned the 
Thessalonians not to expect the coming of Christ 
before the Apostasy had taken place (2 Thes. 
2:2-3). Significantly, he reminded both groups that 
this warning had been part of his preaching from 
the first (2 Thes. 2:5; Acts 20:31). 

Latter-day Saints do not see in Paul an opposi¬ 
tion to women, sex, or marriage. Rather, Paul’s 
general statement of principle on marriage is “Let 
every man have his own wife, and let every woman 
have her own husband” (1 Cor. 7:2; cf Heb. 13:4). 
Paul goes on to address special circumstances (1 
Cor. 7:8-16) and admonishes all people to care 
first for the things of Cod (verses 25-38), but his 
advice regarding particular situations should not 
be confused with his general policy. Husbands are 
to love their wives, and vice versa (Eph. 5:28), for 
“neither is the man without the woman, neither 
the woman without the man, in the Lord ” (1 Cor. 
11:11). It is clear that women were valued as.soci- 
ates and held positions of responsibility in Paul’s 
congregations (cf Rom. 16:1-4). 

Paul’s influence upon Joseph Smith and the 
Latter-day Saints is seen at many points. Joseph 
Smith referred to “the admonition of Paul” (cf 
Philip. 4:8) in describing the highest moral aspira¬ 


tions of the Latter-day Saints (A of P’ 13). The lan¬ 
guage of Paul is discernible in most of the Articles 
of Eaith (e.g., in A of P’ 4 on the first principles of 
the gospel [cf Heb. 6:1-2]; in A of P’ 5 on ordina¬ 
tion to the priesthood [cf 1 Tim. 4:14], in A of F 6 
on the officers of the Primitive Church [cf Eph. 
4:11]; and in A of F 7 on the gifts of the spirit [cf 1 
Cor. 12:8-12]), and part of the sublime hymn to 
charity (1 Cor. 13:4-8) is also found in the Book of 
Mormon (Moro. 7:45-46). These are taken as indi¬ 
cations that Jesus was the ultimate source of all of 
these teachings. 

Of Paul’s life, the Prophet Joseph Smith ob¬ 
served: 

P’ollow the labors of this Apostle (i oin the time of his 
conversion to the time of his death, and you will 
have a fair sample of industry and patience in pro- 
nndgating the Ciospel of Christ. Derided, whipped, 
and stoned, the moment he escaped tht: hands of his 
persecutors he as zealously as ever proclaimed the 
doctrine of the Savior. . . . Paul rested his hope in 
Christ, because he had kept the faith, and loved llis 
appearing and from His hand he had a promise of 
receiving a crown of righteousness [TPJS, pp. 63- 
64]. 

[See aha Joseph Smith Translation of the 
Rible (JST); New Testament.] 
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daij Saints. The article Contents and Publication offers 
an overview of the individual texts in the collection as 
well as details about the history of how the documents 
were hrouffht top,ether and were then received as scrip¬ 
ture by Church members. The article titled Literature 
briefly treats the variety of literary features that charac¬ 
terize the Pearl of Great Price. 
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CONTENTS AND PUBLICATION 
One of the four standard works aecepted as 
scripture liy The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, the Pearl of Great Price includes vari¬ 
ous documents known as “Selections from the 
Book of Moses,” “The Book of Abraham,” “Joseph 
Smith—Matthew,” “Joseph Smith—History,” and 
“The Articles of Faith.” 

It was first published at Liverpool, England, 
in 1851 by Franklin D. Richards, then president of 
the British Mission and a member of the QUORUM 
OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES, ill response to re¬ 
quests from converts for further information about 
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Cover of tlie first edition of the Pearl of Great Price, 
published by Elder Franklin D, Richards at Liverpool in 
1851 as a “choice selection” of revelations, translations, 
and narrations of Joseph Smith. The Pearl of Great Price 
was accepted as a standard work by the body of the 
Church in 1880. Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, 
Brigham Young University. 


their new church. In addition to selected revela¬ 
tions from Genesis in the JOSEPH smith trans¬ 
lation OF THE BIBLE (jst) and the BOOK OF 
ABRAHAM, the 1851 edition contained Matthew 24 
as revealed to the Prophet Joseph smith in 1831 
(currently titled JOSEPH SMITH—Matthew); “A 
Key to the Revelations of St. John” (now D&C 77), 
a revelation received by Joseph Smith on Decem¬ 
ber 25, 1832 (now D&C 87); and Joseph Smith’s 
1838 account of his early visions and translation of 
the Book of Mormon (now JOSEPH smith— 
history). It also incorjiorated certain extracts 
from the Doctrine and Covenants (sections 20, 
107, and 27), thirteen untitled statements previ¬ 
ously jmblished in the Times and Seasons in March 
1842 and now known as the articles OP' faith, 
and a poem titled “Truth” that later became the 
LDS hymn “Oh Say, What Is Truth?” 

The book of Moses originally consisted of sev¬ 
eral revelations given to Joseph Smith as he was 
revising the Bible under inspiration, beginning in 
June 1830. In the 1851 edition of the Pearl of Great 
Price, these excerpts were untitled. The 1878 edi¬ 
tion added the titles “Visions of Moses” (chaji. 1) 
and “Writings of Moses” (chajis. 2-8). These reve¬ 
lations were first printed in Church newspapers 
between 1832 and 1851 (Clark, pp. 9-17). 

The book of Abraham is linked to Joseph 
Smith’s work on rolls of papyri that the (fiiurch 
obtained in 1835. Soon after he began studying the 
rolls, he produced a record of the life of the patri¬ 
arch Abraham and a description of the creation of 
the world similar to that in Genesis and the book of 
Moses. In 1842 the Nauvoo Times and Seasons and 
the Millennial Star in England printed the avail¬ 
able text and facsimiles. It is certain that the mate¬ 
rials incorporated into the books of Moses and 
Abraham were extracts and that more information 
was available than has ever been included in the 
printed editions of the Pearl of Great Price. 

The second edition of the Pearl of Great Price, 
the first American edition, was published at Salt 
Lake City in 1878 and added “A Revelation on the 
Eternity of the Vlarriage Covenant, Including Plu¬ 
rality of Wives,” which is now known as Doctrine 
and Covenants section 132. On October 10, 1880, 
in general conference at Salt Lake City, the mem¬ 
bership of the Church accepted the Pearl of Great 
Price as a standard work. When additional changes 
were made—including page size and format— 
another vote in 1890 reaffirmed the accejitance of 
the Pearl of Great Price as scripture. 
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James E. Talmagc, later a member of’ the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, under assignment 
of the FIRST PRESIDENCY, divided the work into 
chapters and verses, added some titles (such as 
“The Book of Moses”), and eliminated some por¬ 
tions, sueh as the materials also published in the 
Do(,-trine and Covenants. These changes were for¬ 
mally approved by Church membership at the 
October eonference of 1902. 

At general conference on April 3, 1976, Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s vision of the celestial kingdom 
received in the Kirtland Temple on January 21, 
1836, and President Joseph F. smith’s vision of 
the redemption of the dead (October 3, 1918) were 
added to the Pearl of Great Price. In 1979 these 
two revelations were transferred to the Doctrine 
and Covenants as sections 137 and 138. 
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KENNETH W. BALDRIDGE 

LITEBATURE 

Drawing the effective metaphor of its title from the 
literary treasures of the Savior’s parables (Matt. 
13:45), this book of scripture—despite its diversity 
of sections—consistently sustains a grandeur of 
language enriched throughout with vivid word pic¬ 
tures and the subtle touches of diverse literary 
techniejues. 

For example, Enoch hears and de.scribes the 
personified soul of the earth alliteratively as the 
“mother of men” agonizing from the bowels of 
the earth that she is “loeary” of “icickedness.” The 
tension of the drama resolves itself as the voice 
uses assonance in pleading for “righteousness” to 
“abide” for a season (Moses 7:48). 

Also remarkable is the artistic control of tone 
throughout the narrative of JOSEPH SMITH— 
HISTORY. Desjlite his having been the victim of 
severe persecution, Joseph objectively selects con- 
notative words that allow the readers to discover 
for themselves the abuse he had suffered. In de¬ 
scribing the deep schisms among the sects in his 
village, he skillfully calls into question the “great 
love” and “great zeal” of the clergy in their efforts 


to have everybody “converted,” as they were 
“pleased to call it.” The irony of tone remains dig¬ 
nified but becomes incrementally more j^oignant 
as he next refers to their “seemingly good feelings” 
being “more jiretended than real”; he finalizes his 
deep disapjiointment by leaving no doubt regard¬ 
ing the irony: “So that all their good feelings one 
for another, if they ever had any, were entirely lost 
in a strife of words and a contest about opinions” 
(JS—If 1:6). 

The final verse in the Pearl of Great Price ad¬ 
dresses the value of artistry not only in writing but 
also in all asjiects of life. Referring to the literarily 
beautiful writings of Paul, it affirms Joseph Smith’s 
conviction that the Latter-day Saints must search 
the handiwork of God for all that is “virtuous, 
lovely, or of good report” (A of F 13). 

O. GLADE HUNSAKER 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE, JESUS 
CHRIST IN 

See: Jesus Christ in the Scrijrtures: Pearl of Great 
Price 


“PECULIAR” PEOPLE 

Latter-day Saints consider themselves a jreculiar 
people in the biblical sense of being a covenant 
peojffe with the Lord. Their lifestyle, stemming 
from the doctrines and jiractices of the Church, 
also makes them a different or jreculiar peojrle. In 
any di.sjien.sation, followers of Jesus Christ produce 
a distinct culture: 

Is there a gospel culture? ... Is there a gospel 
community or society? . . . Zion has always been 
described as a city, an organized society, set apart 
from the world. If the community preserves its in¬ 
tegrity for any length of time, it is bound to emerge 
as a separate culture. The earliest reference to the 
culture 1 have in mind is Israel as the “peculiar peo¬ 
ple. ” Moses and Aaron disengaged the children of 
Israel from the culture of Egypt, the most distinc¬ 
tive culture of its time. The Lord tells them: “Ye 
have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I 
bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto 
myself Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice in¬ 
deed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a 
pecidiar treasure unto me above all people” [Ex. 
19:4-5; Nibley, pp. 22-23]. 
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October eonference of 1902. 

At general conference on April 3, 1976, Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s vision of the celestial kingdom 
received in the Kirtland Temple on January 21, 
1836, and President Joseph F. smith’s vision of 
the redemption of the dead (October 3, 1918) were 
added to the Pearl of Great Price. In 1979 these 
two revelations were transferred to the Doctrine 
and Covenants as sections 137 and 138. 
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KENNETH W. BALDRIDGE 

LITEBATURE 

Drawing the effective metaphor of its title from the 
literary treasures of the Savior’s parables (Matt. 
13:45), this book of scripture—despite its diversity 
of sections—consistently sustains a grandeur of 
language enriched throughout with vivid word pic¬ 
tures and the subtle touches of diverse literary 
techniejues. 

For example, Enoch hears and de.scribes the 
personified soul of the earth alliteratively as the 
“mother of men” agonizing from the bowels of 
the earth that she is “loeary” of “icickedness.” The 
tension of the drama resolves itself as the voice 
uses assonance in pleading for “righteousness” to 
“abide” for a season (Moses 7:48). 

Also remarkable is the artistic control of tone 
throughout the narrative of JOSEPH SMITH— 
HISTORY. Desjlite his having been the victim of 
severe persecution, Joseph objectively selects con- 
notative words that allow the readers to discover 
for themselves the abuse he had suffered. In de¬ 
scribing the deep schisms among the sects in his 
village, he skillfully calls into question the “great 
love” and “great zeal” of the clergy in their efforts 


to have everybody “converted,” as they were 
“pleased to call it.” The irony of tone remains dig¬ 
nified but becomes incrementally more j^oignant 
as he next refers to their “seemingly good feelings” 
being “more jiretended than real”; he finalizes his 
deep disapjiointment by leaving no doubt regard¬ 
ing the irony: “So that all their good feelings one 
for another, if they ever had any, were entirely lost 
in a strife of words and a contest about opinions” 
(JS—If 1:6). 

The final verse in the Pearl of Great Price ad¬ 
dresses the value of artistry not only in writing but 
also in all asjiects of life. Referring to the literarily 
beautiful writings of Paul, it affirms Joseph Smith’s 
conviction that the Latter-day Saints must search 
the handiwork of God for all that is “virtuous, 
lovely, or of good report” (A of F 13). 

O. GLADE HUNSAKER 


PEARL OF GREAT PRICE, JESUS 
CHRIST IN 

See: Jesus Christ in the Scrijrtures: Pearl of Great 
Price 


“PECULIAR” PEOPLE 

Latter-day Saints consider themselves a jreculiar 
people in the biblical sense of being a covenant 
peojffe with the Lord. Their lifestyle, stemming 
from the doctrines and jiractices of the Church, 
also makes them a different or jreculiar peojrle. In 
any di.sjien.sation, followers of Jesus Christ produce 
a distinct culture: 

Is there a gospel culture? ... Is there a gospel 
community or society? . . . Zion has always been 
described as a city, an organized society, set apart 
from the world. If the community preserves its in¬ 
tegrity for any length of time, it is bound to emerge 
as a separate culture. The earliest reference to the 
culture 1 have in mind is Israel as the “peculiar peo¬ 
ple. ” Moses and Aaron disengaged the children of 
Israel from the culture of Egypt, the most distinc¬ 
tive culture of its time. The Lord tells them: “Ye 
have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I 
bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto 
myself Now therefore, if ye will obey my voice in¬ 
deed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a 
pecidiar treasure unto me above all people” [Ex. 
19:4-5; Nibley, pp. 22-23]. 
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But to the extent tliat a covenant people do 
not honor their allegiance to God, they become 
more like the cultures they are raised in and are 
indistinguishable from those who know not God 
(see Smith, W., 1959). Nevertheless, when a peo¬ 
ple honor their commitment to God, there are evi¬ 
dences that distinguish them and make them pecu¬ 
liar to the population at large. “By their fruits ye 
shall know them” (Matt. 7;20; see also 1 Jn. 3:10- 
18; Moro. 7:5-17). 

Large comparisons of LDS behavior patterns 
with those of the general population are not exten¬ 
sive in the research literature, but because Latter- 
day Saints comprise 70 percent of the population of 
Utah, comparisons of Utah data with regional and 
national samples give a reliable estimate of how 
Latter-day Saints differ from the general popula¬ 
tion. And demographers who have compared Utah 
Latter-day Saints with those living elsewhere in 
the United States find more similarities than differ¬ 
ences, and conclude that “Utah Mormons are not 
distinctive compared to Mormons elsewhere” 
(Heaton, “Demography,” p. 193). 

Latter-day Saints are taught to live by a health 
code reciuiring abstention from alcohol, tobacco, 
tea, and coffee {see word of wisdom). Utah ranks 
lowest of the fifty states in the consumption of all 
types of alcoholic beverages. Utah’s mortality rate 
from diseases related to alcohol and tobacco use 
(heart disease/stroke and cancer) is very low 
(Smith, James E., p. 69). 

Latter-day Saints value education highly, and 
the percentage of the Utah population completing 
up to three years of high school ranks first in the 
nation (93 percent), and Utah is seventh in the na¬ 
tion in both graduation rates from high school (80 
percent) and from four-year colleges (20 percent) 
(Van Mondfrans, Smith, and Moss, pp. 198-99). 
Moreover, the relationship between education and 
religiosity among Latter-day Saints is the opposite 
of the national trend, with the most educated Mor¬ 
mons being the most actively involved in the 
Ghurch (Albrecht). 

For Latter-day Saints married in a temple, 
family commitments are not only for mortality but 
for eternity, and divorce rates among temple- 
married Latter-day Saints have traditionally been 
much lower than for those who marry by civil au¬ 
thority or marry non-Latter-day Saints (Thomas, p. 
49). Also, premarital sexual involvement is a sin in 
LDS doctrine, and Utah unmarried teenagers re¬ 
port substantially lower rates of sexual intercourse 


than either the regional or national averages. 
Moreover, higher rates of sexual abstinence among 
unmarried adolescents in Utah are positively cor¬ 
related with religious affiliation and attendance (es¬ 
pecially LDS membership) and with the following 
characteristics, which reflect LDS connsel: living 
with both biological parents, educational aspira¬ 
tions, the avoidance of early and steady dating, 
abstention from drug and alcohol use, and personal 
belief in premarital abstinence (Governor’s Task 
Force on Teenage Pregnancy Prevention, “Pre¬ 
venting Teenage Pregnancy in Utah,” Oct. 3, 
1988, p. 39; see lifestyle; see also Miller, 
McCoy, and Olson). 

Many of the “peculiar” features of L13S lives 
reflect faith in the counsel of modern prophets who 
offer revelation about how followers of Jesus Christ 
should operate in the world without becoming of 
the world. This counsel has included among many 
other things encouraging the observance of 
FAMILY HOME EVENING, keeping JOURNALS, 
planting gardens, avoiding debt, not dating until 
the age of sixteen, and preparing food and re¬ 
sources to meet emergencies. 
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PERDITION, SONS OF 

See; Sons of Perdition 


PERFECTION 

Through all generations, God has commanded his 
children to be perfect. His mandates to Abraham, 
“Walk before me, and he thou perfect” (Gen. 
17:1), and to the Israelites, “Thou shalt be perfect 
with the Lord thy God” (Deut. 18:13), were one 
with his charge, “Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect” (Matt. 
5:48; cf 3 Ne. 12:48). 

Although the Savior’s injunction is an un- 
ecjuivocal call to perfection. Latter-day Saints rec¬ 
ognize that only he was totally without blemish or 
stain and was perfect in an infinite and absolute 
sense. “And being made perfect, he became the 
author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey 
him” (Heb. 5:9). 

Human beings are required to seek perfection 
in certain respects that are attainable in mortality 
only through Ghrist. The New Testament refers to 
“them that are perfect” (1 Gor. 2:6; cf Matt. 19:21; 
James 3:2; Heb. 12:23), and the Greek word 
teleios, meaning “perfect,” also means “complete, 
whole, fully initiated, mature.” Such maturity and 
completeness consist of receiving the fulness of the 
go,spel, walking by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
repenting of one’s sins, receiving necessary ordi¬ 
nances, being faithfid to covenants with the Lord, 
obeying the Lord and submitting to his will, seek¬ 
ing first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and having charity, “the bond of perfectness and 
peace” (D&G 88:125). 

Latter-day prophets have taught that men and 
women can become perfect “in the spheres in 
which [they] are called to act. . . [and that] we may 
become as perfect in our sphere as God is perfect 
in his higher and more exalted sphere” (Smith, 
p. 252; cf JD 6:99; 2:129; 10:223). Mortal beings 
have the comforting assurance that God “giveth no 
commandments unto the children of men, save he 


shall prepare a way for them that they may accom¬ 
plish the thing which he commandeth them” 
(1 Ne. 3:7). 

Mormons believe that Jesus Christ provides 
the means for all humans to become perfect. He is 
“the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by [him]” (John 14:6). 
Through his atoning sacrifice all men and women 
can repent and become perfected by having their 
sins and errors and the desire for sin removed. Ul¬ 
timately, eternal life and godly perfection are gifts 
of God (D&G 14:7), rooted in the grace of God, 
redemption, individual righteousness, and being 
born of God. Human effort falls short; God’s gift of 
grace compensates for this shortcoming, “for we 
know that it is hy grace that we are saved, after all 
we can do” (2 Ne. 25:23). 

The process by which faithful Saints advance 
toward perfection is gradual, made step by step. 
Just as the Savior “continued from grace to grace, 
until he received a fulness” (D&G 93:13), so God 
gives his children milk before meat (1 Cor. 3:2; 
Heb. 5:12; D&G 19:22). “It is not requisite that a 
man should run faster than he has strength” 
(Mosiah 4:27). This process is variously described 
as a “ladder” (7T/S, p. 348), a “road” (DS 2:18-19), 
and a “process to be pursued throughout one’s life¬ 
time” (Kimball, p. 6). In 1831 the Lord admon¬ 
ished the Saints to “continue in patience until ye 
are perfected” (D&G 67:13). 

Although to many the goal of perfection seems 
overwhelming, Christ promised, “My yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light” (Matt. 11:30). While obe¬ 
dience to the commandments is essential, the 
spirit of perfection is contrary to ever-lengthening 
checklists of outward acts visible to others. Rather, 
prophets invite all to “come unto Christ, and be 
perfected in him, and deny yourselves of all un¬ 
godliness; . . . and love God with all your might, 
mind and strength, then is his grace sulBcicnt for 
you” (Moro. 10:32). Therein lies the power to over¬ 
come sin and discouragement. 

The man or woman who seeks the perfection 
of the Redeemer participates in the Father’s work 
of saving and exalting mankind: “He proceeds to 
help his frail fellow men in their attempts to pro¬ 
gress; thus becoming a partner with God in woi k- 
ing out the plan of salvation” (Widtsoe, p. 180). 
Latter-day Saints believe that they must become 
perfected and one in spirit, as individuals aud as a 
body (Eph. 4:12), in order to inherit the kingdom 
of God. 

[See also holiness; sanctification.] 
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PERPETUAL EMIGRATING FUND 
(PEE) 

To assi.s( Latter-day Saints in the eastern United 
States and Europe to gatlier to Church headcjuar- 
ters in the West (see gathering), the Church in¬ 
augurated the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Com¬ 
pany in 1849. It is probable that before its demise 
in 1887, the Emigrating Company assisted more 
than 30,()()() individuals to travel to Utah. 

The PEE used Church assets and private con¬ 
tributions to assist individuals commensurate with 
their inability to pay. With limited funds, fewer 
individuals could be assisted than wished to partic¬ 


ipate. Those receiving priority inclndcd individu¬ 
als with skills urgently needed in the West, those 
whose relatives or friends had contributed to the 
PEE, and those with longest membership in the 
Church. Cost-cutting measures, including group 
contracting, doubling up families in wagons, and 
organizing handcart companies, were also 
adopted to make the available funds stretch as far 
as possible. 

PEP” assistance was always extended as a loan 
rather than as a gift. Sponsored emigrants signed a 
note obligating themselves to repay the PEP’ as 
they were able. Though it sometimes required 
years, and some never fully retired their debt, 
many repaid their loan in cash, commodities, or 
labor. In 1880, on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
organization of the (Jhurch, President John 
TAYLOR, in the tradition of the Israelite jubilee 
year, forgave half of the outstanding debt owed by 
the poor to the fund, while those who were able to 
pay were still expected to do so. In late 1887, 
under provisions of the Edmnnds-Tucker Act (see 
antipolygamy legislation), the U.S. govern¬ 
ment dissolved both the (Corporation of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints and the 
Perpetual Emigrating P’und Company. 

[See also Immigration and Emigration.] 



Monarch of the Sea, the largest sailing vessel to transport LDS immigrants from Europe to 
America, carried the two largest companies of 955 and 974 people, in 1861 and 1864 respec¬ 
tively. Immigration to Utah was made possible for many more by borrowing from the; Perpet¬ 
ual Emigrating P’und. Courtesy Peabody Museum, Salem, Massachusetts. 
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PERSECUTION 

Je.su,s told his followers that they would he perse¬ 
cuted, hut promised them a great reward in 
heaven (Matt. 5:11-12). Latter-day Saints believe 
that righteotisly enduring persecution can bring 
blessings in both this life and the next. Although 
sulfering is as unwelcome to Latter-day Saints as to 
any other people, they strive to respond with pa¬ 
tience and faith and to avoid bitterness or revenge 
(Matt. 5:43-47; D&C 101:35; cf. 98:23-27). 

Although Latter-day Saints claim no greater 
suffering than many others who have also been 
persecuted for their religious beliefs through the 
ages, many Latter-day Saints have been perse¬ 
cuted, bcgiiming with Joseph SMITH (see JS-Il 
1:.33). As the Church grew, persecutions increased; 
the Latter-day Saints faced threats, murder, rape, 
mayhem, property damage, and revilement in 
Kirtland, Ohio (1831-1838), in Missouri (1831- 
18.39), and in the area of Nauvoo, Illinois (1839- 
1846), culminating in the assassinations of Joseph 
and Myrum Smith at Carthage, Illinois, in 1844 
(Hull, pp. 643-.52). 

'fhe isolation and safety of the Great Basin in 
the American West, to which the main body of the 
(diurch lied beginning in 1846-1847, lasted only a 
few years before iiersecutions were renewed. The 
Great Basin area became part of the United States 
in 1848 after the Mexican-American War, and soon 
federal laws against the practice of plural marriage 
forced many Latter-day Saints into hiding or to set¬ 
tlements in Mexico and Canada. More than one 
thousand Latter-day Saints, mostly polygamous 
husbands, were fined and imprisoned. Ultimately, 
ANTTI’OLYGAMY LEGISI.ATION disenfranchised the 
Saints and disincorporated the Church, allowing 
confiscation of Cdiurch property. After the 1890 
MANIFESTO enjoining plural marriage, anti- 
Mormou persecution declined substantially, but 
other hostilities persisted. 


Anti-Mormon literature has often incited and 
precipitated persecution, from early attempts to 
discredit Joseph Smith and the Book of Mormon, 
to recent films misrepresenting LDS doctrine. 
LDS missionaries have sometimes especially been 
persecuted. Some missionaries sent to England 
and Scandinavia in the 183().s and 185()s were con¬ 
fronted by mobs, threats, imprisonment, and 
physical harm. Several missionaries and potential 
converts were murdered in the United States at 
the height of autipolygamy agitation during the 
187()s. As recently as 1990, two LDS missionaries 
were killed in Iluancayo, Peru, by anti-American 
terrorists, and Church property was vandalized or 
destroyed in several South American countries. 

Scriptural examples provide comfort and per¬ 
spective to Latter-day Saints by showing that in 
God’s eternal plan persecutions are sometimes al¬ 
lowed, with blessings then coming to tlie perse¬ 
cuted (Ivins, pp. 408-413). The biblical stories of 
Joseph (Gen. 37-46) and Esther (Esth. 2-9) dem¬ 
onstrate that faith can overcome persecution and 
bring honor to the persecuted. In the Book of Mor¬ 
mon, the Ammonites provide a poignant example 
of a people who became dedicated to righteous¬ 
ness, willing to suffer persecution and death rather 
than break their covenants (Alma 24). Many have 
also been comforted by the Lord’s words to Joseph 
Smith when he was falsely accused and wrongfully 
imprisoned. Despite his many trials, the Lord 
reminded Joseph that the Savior had endured even 
more, and promised him, “All these things shall 
give thee experience, and shall be for thy good” 
(D&C 122:7). He expanded the Prophet’s perspec¬ 
tive to eternity with the statement “Eear not what 
man can do, for God shall be with you forever and 
ever” (D&C 122:9). 

The LDS response to persecution is to temper 
sorrow and anger in accordance with scriptural 
counsel. I’he Savior’s admonition'to turn the other 
cheek (Matt. 5:39-42) is expanded in the Doctrine 
and Ckivenants: Great rewards are promised to 
those who do not seek retribution and retaliate, 
but the persecuted may seek for justice after they 
have suffered repeated offenses and given their 
adversaries adeejuate prior warnings (D&Ci 98:23- 
31). Patience and tolerance are admonished in the 
Book of Mormon (Alma 1:21) and in Ai ticles of 
Faith 11 and 13. A true Latter-day Saint hopes to 
be reconciled to, and perhaps even to convert, an 
enemy. 
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PERSONAL ANCESTRAL FILE® 

Personal Ancesti al I’ile® is a genealogical software 
package jnodneed by the Church for IBM-coinpat- 
ihle, Macintosh, and Apple personal computers 
that enables users to organize, store, and search 
genealogical information; contribute genealogies to 
ANCESTRAI. PILE'"'*; and match and merge informa¬ 
tion from other genealogical data bases with their 
own files. 

The package consists of three major programs: 
F’amily Keeords, Research Data Tiler, and Genea¬ 
logical Information Exchange. The Family Records 
program enables users to assemble pedigrees; 
group families together, showing relationships be¬ 
tween family members for each generation; search 
pedigree lines; add, modify, and delete informa¬ 
tion about individuals; and display information on 
the screen and print it on genealogical forms. Re¬ 
search Data Filer helps users manage original re¬ 
search, including searching, sorting, and printing 
information by event, place, date, name of person, 
or relationship to others. Genealogical Information 
Exchange enables users to send F’amily Records 
data to another Personal Ancestral F’ile user, pre¬ 
pare diskette submissions of names for LDS tem¬ 
ple ordinance processing or contribution to Ances¬ 
tral File, and copy data from one diskette to 
another. 
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PETER 

Simon bar-Jona, later known as Gephas or Peter, 
became the senior and chief apostle of Jesus 
Ghrist. Me was evidently the presiding olfieer over 
the ancient Ghurch after Ghrist’s death. In the 
present dispensation, as a resurrected being, he 
restored apostolic authority to the Prophet Joseph 
SMITH and Oliver gowdeby. 

The New Testament contains more informa¬ 
tion about Peter than about any of the other apos¬ 
tles. This provides some indication of his ministry, 
his character, and his relationship to the Savior. In 
contrast to the sometimes impetuous younger 
Peter portrayed in the Gospels, the apostle’s later 
ministry and epistles bespeak a mature leader of 
patient faith whose sincere concern is for the spiri¬ 
tual well-being of the flock that Jesus entrusted to 
him (John 21:15-17). Differences persist, how¬ 
ever, in the portraits of Peter derived from the var¬ 
ious biblical accounts, and tbese are extrapolated 
in scholarly analyses of the role and theology of 
Peter. Recourse to later Ghristian writings from 
the second and third centuries reveals other views 
about Peter’s position in the pristine Ghurch. It 
cannot be presumed, therefore, that all that is 
written about him is clearly factual. 

Originally from Bethsaida, a small fishing port 
somewhere on the north shore of the Sea of Gali¬ 
lee, Peter resided in the town of Gapernaum with 
his wife and mother-in-law at the time of his apos¬ 
tolic call. Peter’s given name was Simon and his 
patronymic, bar-Jona, identifies him as the son of 
Jonah (Matt. 16:17). The name Simon (Simon) and 
that of his brother Andrew (Andreas) are derived 
from the Greek renditions of their names. Living 
in a region where, in addition to the native Ara¬ 
maic, Greek was widely used as a language of busi¬ 
ness and trade, Peter may have been conversant 
with the tongue in which his scriptural writings 
were later penned. Although Peter was a fisher¬ 
man by occupation, and despite the description of 
Peter and John by the elders of the Sanhedrin as 
being “without learning’’ (Acts 4:13), the Galilean 
apostles were literate men, probably without nor¬ 
mal rabbinical training but with broad general 
understanding and capability. 

Peter was among the first of Jesus’ disciples. 
To him, then called Simon, was extended a special 
call, marked by the reception of a new name, 
which in Jewish tradition “denoted the conferring 
of a .special divine mission” (Winter, p. 5). John 
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describes Clirist’s bestowal upon Simon bar-Jona 
of the title “Cephas, which is by interpretation, A 
stone” (John 1:42). The Aramaic kepha and its 
Greek ecjnivalent, petros, are common noiins and 
prior to that time were imiised as proper names. A 
dispute of long duration continues among Catholic 
and Protestant scholars (Winter, pp. 6-25; Hors¬ 
ley, pp. 29-41) concerning the definition of petros, 
“a roek or stone,” and petra, “a large mass of rock,” 
as these words pertain to Peter’s name and its con¬ 
nection to Christ’s wordplay “Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church” (Matt. 
16:18). LDS doctrine holds that revelation was the 
rock denoted by Jesus and that Peter’s call to be¬ 
come the prophet to lead the early Church is here 
foretold. Relevant to this pas.sage, Joseph Smith 
applied the term “seer” to define Cephas (JST John 
1:42), and Bruce R. McConkie (pp. 133, 380-83) 
relates this to the seership, or power of continuing 
revelation, which he further connects to the keys 
of the kingdom (Matt. 16:19) bestowed on Peter, 
the chief apostle, upon the mount of 
TRANSFIGURATION, an accoimt of which immedi¬ 
ately follows in Matt. 17:1-13. 

Peter’s primacy in the ancient Cdiurch derived 
from apostolic authority. His first place among the 
twelve apostles is clear in a number of contexts: all 
New Testament lists of the apostles mention Peter 
first; the phrase “Peter and they that are with him” 
describes the apostles (e.g., Luke 8:45); and Peter 
acts as their spokesman in posing (juestions to 
Jesus (e.g., Luke 12:41). Miracles, teaching inci¬ 
dents, and special events (e.g.. Matt. 14:2.5-31; 
Mark 14:26-42; Luke 5:1-10) center around Peter 
alone or on him as the key apostle involved 
(Muren, p. 1.50). After the trial of Jesus before Cai- 
aphas, Peter stayed nearby in the dark and the 
cold. Although during Jesus’ trial he denied certain 
allegations about association or affiliations witli the 
disciples, and acquaintance with Jesus, Peter was 
the first apostle to whom the resurrected Christ 
appeared (Luke 24:33-.35; 1 Cor. 15:5). 

Peter’s leading position is perceived by 
Latter-day Saints as one of presidency. Two LDS 
Church Presidents have likened Peter’s office to 
that of the President of the QUORUM OF the 
twelve apostles (McKay, p. 20; Kimball). 

The apostles james and joiin occupied a posi¬ 
tion second to that of Peter. Together these three 
were privileged to attend Jesus on three most sa¬ 
cred occasions: at Jesus’ raising of Jairus’ daughter 
from the dead (Mark 5:3.5-43), at his glorification 


on the Mount of Transfiguration (Matt. 17:1-13; 
Mark 9:2-9), and at his suffering in the garden of 
Gethsemane (Mark 14:26-42). Latter-day Saints 
attribute the presence of Peter, James, and John 
on these occasions to the priesthood office that 
they held among the apostles. Joseph Smith taught 
that the Savior, Moses, and Elias, when 
transfigured before them, gave the keys of 
the melciiizedek priesthood to Peter, James, 
and John {TPJS, p. 158; see mount of 
transfiguration). 

Through this authority, Peter, James, and 
John directed the Church in the name of Jesus 
(ffirist after his death. Peter presided over the se¬ 
lection of a new apostle to replace Judas (Acts 1:15- 
26) and over the ministry on the Day of Pentecost 
(Acts 2). Peter confronted the Sanhedrin, per¬ 
formed miracles, and preached the gospel of Cihrist 
(Acts 3-4). In many of these activities John was 
Peter’s companion, but Peter took the lead. 
Through important revelations pertaining to the 
extension of the gospel to the Gentiles (Acts 10), 
Peter’s calling as prophet, seer, and revelator is 
evident (Muren, pp. 150-.52). Although modern 
revelation provides much clarification of informa¬ 
tion in this regard, Peter’s role of presiding over 
Church councils and directing the general apos¬ 
tolic effort is patently demonstrable through exam¬ 
ination of the New Testament and other early 
Christian sources (Brown, pp. 9-16, 1973). 

Because of his ancient office, it was Peter 
who, with the assistance of James and John, was 
commissioned to restore apostolic authority to a 
new gospel dispensation and to endow Joseph 
Smith with the same priesthood keys that Christ 
had given to Peter, thereby reauthoi-izing the per¬ 
formance of the ordinances of salvation by the au¬ 
thority of the priesthood {see melciiizedek 
RRIESTHOOD: RESTORATION OF). 

Peter’s two epistles in the New Testament 
contain an abundance of inspired and inspiring 
teachings and exhortations. Throughout 1 and 2 
Peter, concern is expressed for the salvation and 
sanctification of the flock, reminding the faithful 
that this can be obtained only through knowledge 
of Jesus Christ and performance of the ordinances 
of the priesthood (cf TPJS, pp. 297, 303-305; 
Muren, pp. 153-56). Peter also provides informa¬ 
tion about the salvation of the dead (1 Pet. 3:18- 
22; 4:6), and he exhorts all members of the Church 
to be holy, to feed the flock, to be humble, and to 
secure salvation through making their calling and 
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election sure (1 Pet. 4-5; 2 Pet. 1). A final concern 
is expressed for the spiritual welfare of the Church, 
which Peter warns will soon experience the teach¬ 
ing of false doctrines that will threaten individual 
salvation (2 Pet. 2-3). Of these epistles Joseph 
Smith remarked, “Peter penned the most sublime 
language of any of the apostles” (TPJS, p. 301). 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Philosophy (the “love of wisdom”) originated in the 
Western world in ancient Greece. The attempt to 
find wisdom hy ancient thinkers such as Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle led them also to investigate the 
world (nature), the unseen world (metaphysics), 
and how we know (epistemology). Wonder about 
nature through progressively refined epistemologi¬ 
cal procedures led through the centuries to mod¬ 
ern scientific methods. As philosophers developed 
standards for accurate description and generaliza¬ 
tion, new sciences were horn and detached them¬ 
selves from philosophy; the first was physics, and 
the latest is linguistics. Put the basic problems of 
ejiistemology, metaphysics, and ethics (including 
aesthetics and the philosophy of religion) dominate 
present philosophy as much as they did in ancient 
times. Although the solutions are more varied 
now, the basic issues remain the same. 

Latter-day scriptures do not present a philo¬ 
sophical system, hut they do contain answers to 
many classic philosophical issues. These scriptures 
preclude ex nihilo creation, idealism (im- 
materialism), a chance theory of causation, and 


absolute determinism. They affirm the eternality 
and agency of the individual person, the necessary 
existence of evil apart from God, a nonrelativistic 
good (righteousness), and the doctrine that all mor¬ 
tals are the offspring and heirs of God. CJod is af¬ 
firmed as a perfected physical being who governs 
all things in pure love and who continues to com¬ 
municate with his children on earth hy personal 
revelation. 

Observers of the LDS position have ascribed 
philosophical labels and tendencies to it, hut that 
position usually will not fit neatly into the stock 
answers. It is empirical, yet rational; pragmatic, 
yet idealistic; oriented toward eternity, yet empha¬ 
sizing the importance of the here and now. Affini¬ 
ties are found with the Gartesian certainty of per¬ 
sonal existence, the positivist insistence on sensory 
evidence, the Enlightenment emphasis on elimi¬ 
nation of paradox, and the postmodern rcspisct for 
the “other.” The ultimate standard for all being, 
truth, and good is Ghrist himself. 

Gontemporary analytic and existential move¬ 
ments in philosophy have had little impact on LDS 
thought, not because it is not aware of them, hut 
because it has different answers to the (luestions 
they pose. The knowledge of God is established 
through careful experimentation with God’s prom¬ 
ises, which results in tangible conse((uences, cul¬ 
minating in the possibility of seeing God face to 
face. Existential angst is recognized and met hy 
personal guidance from God to establish a path to 
righteousness and fulfillment, the general features 
of which each person must follow, hut with indi¬ 
vidual parameters. The relativism of situational 
ethics is an.swered in spiritual assurance and power 
to do those things that are eternally worthwhile. 
Mind-hody dualism is answered hy the material 
nature of spirit (more refined matter) (D&G 131:7). 

An.swers to the (juestions How may I know? 
What is the seen world? What is the unseen world? 
and How shall I he wise? are all answered person¬ 
ally for every fully participating laitter-day Saint. 
The equivalent of epistemology in an LDS frame is 
the ORUINANCES, focusing on the ordinance of 
PRAYER. Through the ordinances and in connec¬ 
tion with other epistemologies come all of the light 
and knowledge sufficient to live a spiritually suc¬ 
cessful life. Questions about the natural world arc 
answered hy one’s culture as corrected hy personal 
revelation. One must have some guidance on (jues¬ 
tions of metajihysics, and such is found in holy 
scrijiture and confirmed to each individual through 
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election sure (1 Pet. 4-5; 2 Pet. 1). A final concern 
is expressed for the spiritual welfare of the Church, 
which Peter warns will soon experience the teach¬ 
ing of false doctrines that will threaten individual 
salvation (2 Pet. 2-3). Of these epistles Joseph 
Smith remarked, “Peter penned the most sublime 
language of any of the apostles” (TPJS, p. 301). 
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PHILOSOPHY 
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because it has different answers to the (luestions 
they pose. The knowledge of God is established 
through careful experimentation with God’s prom¬ 
ises, which results in tangible conse((uences, cul¬ 
minating in the possibility of seeing God face to 
face. Existential angst is recognized and met hy 
personal guidance from God to establish a path to 
righteousness and fulfillment, the general features 
of which each person must follow, hut with indi¬ 
vidual parameters. The relativism of situational 
ethics is an.swered in spiritual assurance and power 
to do those things that are eternally worthwhile. 
Mind-hody dualism is answered hy the material 
nature of spirit (more refined matter) (D&G 131:7). 
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scrijiture and confirmed to each individual through 
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personal revelation. The ultimate (juestion as to 
how to be wise is answered both in general and in 
particidar. The general answer is that to be wise is 
to love God with all of one’s heart, might, mind, 
and strength, and to love our neighbor as God 
loves us (D&C 59:5). The particular answer is to 
repent of sinning and to live by the whisperings of 
the Holy Spirit and the counsels of the living 
prophet (Isa. 50:10-11). 

While LDS eulture does not encourage phi- 
lo.sophizing directly, every LDS person is encour¬ 
aged to become a profound theologian. Becoming 
such necessitates a heavy commitment to active 
study “in theory, in principle, in doctrine” to 
search out the weighty matters of time and eternity 
(D&G 97:14), which include the basic questions of 
the philo.sophers. The imperative “study it out in 
your mind” (D&G 9:7-8) is a standard for all LDS 
persons, not just for academics. “Time, and experi¬ 
ence and careful and ponderous and solemn 
thought” {TPJS, p. 37) are not inimical to but 
are the preface to and foundation for personal 
revelation. 
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PHYSICAL BODY 

Latter-day Saints believe that the physical human 
body was created by God in his express image, and 
that one of the most important purposes of earth 
life is for the spirit children of God to obtain a 
physical body and grow through the experience of 
MORTALITY. 

The physical body, with all its structures and 
physiological systems, appetites and passions, 
strengths and frailties, serves as the mortal housing 
of the spirit. Before birth, the spirit leaves God’s 
presence and comes to this world to take up a 
physical body. In mortality, the body is imperfect 
and will eventually die. In due time, the physical 
body of every human will be resurrected in its 


“proper and perfect frame” (Alma 40:23) and the 
spirit will be restored to it in a state of immortality. 

Together, the physical body and the spirit 
constitute the soul (D&G 88:15). The salvation of 
the soul requires PERFECTION of both body and 
spirit. God the father and jESUS Christ, both 
perfected and glorified beings, possess tangible 
resurrected bodies of flesh and bone (D&(> 
130:22). The Prophet Joseph smith stated, “No 
person can have this salvation except through a 
tabernacle” {TPJS, p. 297; see also 13&G 93:35). To 
become like God, his children, too, must obtain 
physical bodies. “We came to this earth that we 
might have a body and present it pure before God 
in the celestial kingdom. The great principle of 
happiness consists in having a body” (TPJS, p. 
181). 

These beliefs are erucial to LDS understand¬ 
ing of the importance of the physical body. Many 
religions view the human corporeal nature as a 
state of constant conflict between the righteous 
enticings of the spirit and the vices of the flesh, 
ending only when death frees the spirit from the 
body. In contrast. Latter-day Saints strive for 
righteous harmony between the two, seeking per¬ 
fection and discipline of the spirit along with train¬ 
ing and health of the body. Health includes both 
physical and moral hygiene. The word of 
WISDOM and other scriptural admonitions concern¬ 
ing health are intended to be followed to ensure a 
clean and clear mind and vigorous longevity “unto 
the renewing of their bodies” (D&G 84:33). 
Giiastity, in both deed and thought, and physical 
and moral health are conditions essential for spiri¬ 
tual sensitivity, receiving a testimony, and per¬ 
sonal REVELATION. 

Latter-day Saints view the possession of a 
body as an eternal privilege and a blessing. The 
righteous decision to accept the plan of God the 
Father and come into this world was rewarded 
with the gift of a human body. Humans are free to 
choose their actions while in the flesh, and they are 
privileged to experience the pleasures and pains of 
being alive. This is a blessing not enjoyed by tho.se 
who followed Satan’s lead and were cast out of 
God’s presence, never to have a mortal body. Dur¬ 
ing Ghrist’s ministry, he found several occasions to 
east out DEVILS. In the most notable incident, the 
spirits requested that Ghrist not cast them out en¬ 
tirely, but that he allow them to enter the bodies of 
nearby swine (Mark 5:6-13). For Latter-day Saints 
this suggests how much the followers of Satan de¬ 
sire a physical body. Resurrection, the ultimate 
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“proper and perfect frame” (Alma 40:23) and the 
spirit will be restored to it in a state of immortality. 
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constitute the soul (D&G 88:15). The salvation of 
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happiness consists in having a body” (TPJS, p. 
181). 

These beliefs are erucial to LDS understand¬ 
ing of the importance of the physical body. Many 
religions view the human corporeal nature as a 
state of constant conflict between the righteous 
enticings of the spirit and the vices of the flesh, 
ending only when death frees the spirit from the 
body. In contrast. Latter-day Saints strive for 
righteous harmony between the two, seeking per¬ 
fection and discipline of the spirit along with train¬ 
ing and health of the body. Health includes both 
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ing health are intended to be followed to ensure a 
clean and clear mind and vigorous longevity “unto 
the renewing of their bodies” (D&G 84:33). 
Giiastity, in both deed and thought, and physical 
and moral health are conditions essential for spiri¬ 
tual sensitivity, receiving a testimony, and per¬ 
sonal REVELATION. 

Latter-day Saints view the possession of a 
body as an eternal privilege and a blessing. The 
righteous decision to accept the plan of God the 
Father and come into this world was rewarded 
with the gift of a human body. Humans are free to 
choose their actions while in the flesh, and they are 
privileged to experience the pleasures and pains of 
being alive. This is a blessing not enjoyed by tho.se 
who followed Satan’s lead and were cast out of 
God’s presence, never to have a mortal body. Dur¬ 
ing Ghrist’s ministry, he found several occasions to 
east out DEVILS. In the most notable incident, the 
spirits requested that Ghrist not cast them out en¬ 
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and perfect unification of body and spirit, gives 
spirits the power to overcome spiritual death: 
“For behold, if the flesh should rise no more our 
spirits must become subject to that angel who fell 
from before the presence of the Eternal God, and 
became the devil, to rise no more” (2 Ne. 9:8). 

For Latter-day Saints the physical body, in all 
its developmental, anatomical, and physiological 
complexities and functions, is evidence of God’s 
creative hand. It is, in itself, miraculous. Further¬ 
more, the day-to-day vitality of the body can be 
attributed to divine regulation; as expressed by 
King HENJAMIN, it is God who “has created you 
from the beginning, and is preserving you from 
day to day, by lending you breath, that ye may live 
and move and do according to your own will, and 
even supporting you from one moment to another” 
(Mosiah 2:21). 

The upkeep and maintenance of the body are 
important in LDS belief. Disease is a natural con¬ 
dition that disturbs the normal function of the 
body’s physical processes. When ill or injured. 
Latter-day Saints exercise faith toward recovery. 
Worthy priesthood holders, by administering a 
BLESSING of health, may call upon the power of 
God to aid in the healing process. At the same 
time. Latter-day Saints are encouraged to take full 
advantage of modern medicine and technology in 
the prevention and cure of sickness and do not find 
this inconsistent with accepting the blessings of the 
priesthood, for they see an ultimate unity between 
SPIRIT and MATTER. 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS AND 
RECREATION 

The Church has always endorsed recreation and 
fitness as desirable and worthy of promotion. Rec¬ 
reational activities can strengthen social connec¬ 
tions and a sense of community. Proper physical 
activities are any that are “clean, beneficial to 
health, conducive to true happiness and in har¬ 


mony with the highest moral standards” (“Whole¬ 
some Recreation,” p. 430). A latter-day apostle 
stated, “Recreation—good Latter-day Saint recre¬ 
ation—is one of the devices by which we may help 
the young people of this Church to learn and love 
the gospel of the Lord, Jesus Christ, and thereby 
learn to live righteously” (Petersen, p. .5.54). 

During the nineteenth century, when most 
religions were condemning play as sinful (T. D., p. 
178), Joseph SMITH and Rrigham young advocated 
recreation as part of their religious teaching. Both 
men participated in recreational activities and 
sanctioned wholesome amusements. Moreover, it 
was noted of Brigham Young that “he not only en¬ 
joyed recreational pursuits himself, but some of his 
august religious speeches were on this subject” 
(Skidmore, p. 25). In the early days of the Church, 
recreation also provided respite from work, drudg¬ 
ery, hardship, and persecution. It is likely that the 
large number of converts from many nationalities 
and cultures, although they were drawn together 
by a testimony of Christ and the restoration of the 
gospel, were more easily assimilated into the new 
community of Saints when recreational activities 
were a common denominator (Skidmore, p. 9). 
According to one researcher on recreation, the 
Church was the first religious organization to con¬ 
struct halls adjacent to, or adjoining, chapels for 
the formal promotion of such activities as games 
and sports, music, drama, speech, and dance 
(Brinley, pp. 43, 104-105). 

The PHYSICAL BODY is viewed as a temple of 
God that the individual has stewardship from Cod 
to care for properly: “1 speak of the religious doc¬ 
trine which teaches that the human body is sacred, 
the veritable tabernacle of the divine spirit which 
inhabits it, and that it is a solemn duty of mankind 
to protect and preserve it from pollutions and un¬ 
necessary wastage and weakness” (Richards, p. 
208). Isaiah recorded a promise to those who are 
willing to “wait upon the Lord” that they wonld 
“run and not be weary; and . . . walk, and not faint” 
(40:31). This promise is affirmed in the revelation 
to Joseph Smith known as the word of wisdom 
(D&C 89:20). Physical and spiritual health is prom¬ 
ised as a consequence of obedience to spiritual 
law and observance of specific dietary and health 
habits. 
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PIONEER DAY 

July 24, Pioneer Day, is celebrated yearly in “Mor¬ 
mon Country” and increasingly on an international 


scale among Latter-day Saints, On this date in 
1847, the first Mormon pioneers (14.3 men, 3 
women, 2 children) led by Brigham YOUNG, en¬ 
tered the uninhabited Salt Lake Valley. They 
began the pioneer settlement of more than 400 
communities in the intermountain West, Canada, 
and Mexico. Before the completion of the trans¬ 
continental railroad in 1869, 80,000 Mormon refu¬ 
gees and converts went west in perpetual immigra¬ 
tion. Six thousand lost their lives and were buried 
along the way. 

“In the annals of the American Frontier,” 
wrote historian Purnell 11. Benson, there is “no 
more thrilling story” (p. 423). On July 24 this story 
is commemorated annually by a huge parade in 
Salt Lake City and is also celebrated frequently in 
drama (c.g., the Promised Valley musical), poetry, 
and song. The holiday is typically marked by sun¬ 
rise services and, throughout LDS communities. 



A Pioneer Day parade in Eureka, Utah. Traditionally, Latter-day Saints dress in pioneer costume and reenact the entry 
ol the Mormon pioneers into the Salt Lake Valley in 1847. Pancake breakfasts, picnics, and pageantry mark Pioneer 
Day, even outside the Intermountain West. Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 
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by Old West reenactments. In Church programs, 
commemorative addresses are given and family 
journals and reminiscences are revived. The close 
conjunction of the festivities of July 4 and 24 tends 
to focus on the Mormon exodus as a (juest for reli¬ 
gious freedom. But like the Puritan movement and 
the Jewish aliyah, it was at root a quest for the 
sacred. It grew out of the vision of a consecrated 
community, the kingdom of god on earth. The 
festivities of July 24 attempt to regain and extend 
that vision. 

[See also Celebrations.] 
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PIONEER ECONOMY 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
was the major force contributing to the economic 
develojiment of the Great Basin region in the nine¬ 
teenth century. This was true until the completion 
of the transcontinental railroad in 1869, and to a 
large extent even through the remainder of the 
century. Though the railroad ended the isolation of 
the Great Basin and brought both economic bene¬ 
fits and new challenges to home industries, the 
Church’s economic role did not decline signifi¬ 
cantly until the end of the pioneer period {see 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE GHURCIl). 

Church involvement in the economy was 
rooted in theology. According to LDS belief, 
building up the KINGDOM OF GOD on earth— 
developing it and beautifying it for the return of 
the Savior—is a prime task of God’s people. LDS 
pioneers believed that the Church was the agent of 
God and his peojile in building the kingdom. The 
responsibility to promote its progress and perfec¬ 
tion rested upon Church officials. It thus became a 
religious duty to produce, to build, and to prepare 
for the MILLENNIUM. Digging canals, tending 
herds, cultivating crojis, and constructing tele¬ 
graph lines, railroads, and factories were all 
viewed as acts of religious devotion similar to 
prayer, worship, and other strictly religious 
activities. 


Partly because economic activity had religious 
significance, it was clearly understood that all such 
was to be conducted in harmony with gospel prin- 
cijoles. Precious-metal mining and other economic 
activities that did not contribute to basic produc¬ 
tion and stable communities were not endorsed. 
Individualism, profiteering, and speculation were 
eschewed. Instead, the individual member was 
enjoined to be “one with his brethren.” Not only 
were they to work together in harmony, but 
Latter-day Saints were also expected to maintain 
relative equality in the possession and enjoyment 
of this world’s goods. 

President Brigham Young recognized early on 
the economic importance of women in making a 
harsh land productive. Not only were women part¬ 
ners with men in agriculture and home produc¬ 
tion—the more so with many men called away on 
missions—but they were also specifically encour¬ 
aged by President Young to be involved as tele¬ 
graph operators and shopkeepers, and he enlisted 
them throughout the territory to work in silk 
CULTURE. 

Building the pioneer kingdom reijuired the 
erection of a “two-decker” economy—a foundation 
of agricultural and handicraft production to satisfy 
the most pressing wants of the settlers and the 
steady increment of immigrants, along with a su¬ 
perstructure of investment to provide for future 
growth. In general, programs were concerned with 
three types of activities. First, leaders sought to 
increase the agents of production by a widespread 
missionary program and by promotion and organi¬ 
zation of emigration (see immigration and 
EMIGRATION; PERPETUAL EMIGRATING FUND). Be¬ 
tween 1847 and 1880 more than 70,000 converts 
immigrated to the Great Basin to work on farms, in 
factories, and to participate in COLONIZATION 
projects. 

Second, Church leaders sought to aid capital 
formation. This they did by sending out explora¬ 
tion parties to discover new resources, by develop¬ 
ing these resources under Church sjion.sorship, by 
mobilizing the savings of its members in the Great 
Basin and in Europe, and by diverting resources 
from the production of consumables to the produc¬ 
tion of rejiroducible wealth. Sizable groups were 
sent to southern Utah to mine and manufacture 
iron, to southern Nevada to mine silver and lead, 
to northern and central Utah to mine coal, to 
southern California to establish an entrepot, to 
southern Utah to raise cotton and other semitropi- 
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cal products, to various places in northern Utah 
and southern Idaho to utilize grazing lands, and to 
hundreds of irrigable areas throughout the Great 
Basin to establish colonies, construct irrigation sys¬ 
tems, and engage in farming {see also agri¬ 
culture; CITY planning). 

In mobilizing savings to support these devel¬ 
opmental projects, the basic organizational device 
was the office of the trustee-in-trust. Usually the 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH, as tiTistee-iii-trust, 
held, bought, and sold property; collected dona¬ 
tions and expended them; and in general used the 
common fund of the community in constructing 
the infrastructure of communications, transporta¬ 
tion, merchandising, and education. This was 
sometimes done by chartered companies such as 
the Deseret Iron Company, the Deseret Sugar 
Manufacturing Company, and the Deseret Tele¬ 
graph Company. The President of the Church 
could also direct regionwide economic initiatives 
such as the 1850.S consec.'RATION movement, the 
1860s cooperative movement, and the 1870s 
united orders. 

A second organizational device was the net¬ 
work of tithing houses, that received contributions 
in kind of butter, eggs, calves, chickens, hay, 
wheat, and other produce that were then used to 
support workers on school buildings, tanneries, 
woolen factories, gristmills, roads, and other proj¬ 
ects. In the largely cashless pioneer economy, the 
tithing house system also made it possible to spend 
credit earned for labor or goods in one community 
in another. Tithing Office script and credits, ulti¬ 
mately controlled and reconciled through the 
books of the trustee-in-trust, thus helped to grease 
the wheels of commerce in the Great Basin. 

Third, pioneer Church leaders also sought to 
overcome an adverse balance of trade for the re¬ 
gion. They solicited investments by members 
wherever they were located and promoted sales 
outside the region of livestock, grain, salt, cotton, 
dried fruits, wool products, and other exportables. 
In this connection, the Church was able to turn to 
advantage the discovery of gold in C>alifornia in 
1848. The Church acquired about $150,000 in gold 
dust during the 1850s from returning miners, from 
contributions of its members in California, and 
from men assigned to (California expressly for the 
purpose of obtaining specie to help boost the Utah 
economy. 

The balance of payments problem was one 
reason the Church discouraged the importation of 


unnecessary consumables. Leaders urged Latter- 
day Saints to refrain from using imported tea, cof¬ 
fee, tobacco, liquor, or “fashionable” clothing from 
the East (homemade was considered more saintly). 
In order to prevent “outside” merchants from be¬ 
coming wealthy in this trade. Church leaders 
bought out most of them, imposed a boycott on 
trading with others, and channeled the bulk of 
the territory’s imports through the Church-con- 
trolled Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution 
(ZCMI). 

The Church assumed much of the burden of 
promoting economic activity that, under diflerent 
circumstances, might have been assumed by east¬ 
ern capitalists or the federal government. By influ¬ 
encing the movement of population and new in¬ 
vestment, and by controlling community pricing 
through the tithing houses, the Church regulated 
the allocation of resources to maximize the gross 
product. By continuously tunneling new families 
into the various settlements and valleys, the 
Church also prevented the creation of a class .sys¬ 
tem and contributed to a greater cxjuality of in¬ 
come. In so doing, LDS leaders expressed greater 
confidence in the efficacy of their own admin¬ 
istered economy than in the ability of an imper¬ 
sonal price system to optimally allocate resour¬ 
ces and induce rapid and diversified economic 
development. 
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PIONEER LIFE AND WORSHIP 

The first members of The Church of Jesus (ihrist of 
Latter-day Saints worshiped like the converts of 
many new religions: their devotions were demo¬ 
cratic, fervent, local, and spontaneous. “High 
Church” priestly gowns, sacerdotal objects, or 
complicated liturgy were not used—then or later. 
Equally remote were the formal creeds and confes¬ 
sions of the frontier sects. Only as Chtirch growth 
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brought the need for orderly administration, to¬ 
ward the last third of the nineteenth century, did 
the Latter-day Saints gain a measure of formal 
devotion. 

The early Saints were not left without direc¬ 
tion. As early as June 1829, ten months prior to the 
formal ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH, Joseph 
SMITH and Oliver cowdery sought guidance 
about Church performances. “The church shall 
meet together oft for prayer & supplication,” read 
an early copy of the manuscript that resulted. 
“Each member shall speak & tell the church of 
their progress in the way of Eternal life” (Oliver 
Cowdery, “Articles of the Church of Christ,” 1829, 
LDS Library Archives). The document, which 
drew on previous revelations and Book of Mormon 
injunctions, later became the Church’s “Articles 
and Covenants.” The first revelation to be canon¬ 
ized, it became, arguably, the Church’s single 
most important statement on religious worship 
and procedure {see DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: 
SECTIONS 20-21). 

It defined a simple structure. There were 
three sacramental ordinances; baptism by im¬ 
mersion, confirmation of the spirit, and the bread 
and the cup of the Lord’s Supper {see 
sacraments). Routines were equally modest, pre- 
■scribing prayer, frequent meetings, home visits 
by teachers, local priesthood governance, and 
quarterly CONFERENCES to regulate Churchwide 
business. Traveling elders took this blueprint to 
the early, scattered congregations. 

Kirtland, OHIO, one of the Church’s early 
centers, typified the resulting system. There were 
many meetings. Leaders might hold frecjuent 
“councils” and “schools” at the Newel K. Whitney 
store. They joined members in private homes on 
Sundays and on weekdays for prayer and worship 
meetings, often with millennial singing and testify¬ 
ing accompanied by the display of pentecostal 
gifts. Fast and testimony meetings might be held 
on Thursdays, with attention given to the needs of 
the poor {see fasting). Abstinence from food 
brought piety to worshipers, and what was saved 
assisted the needy. Kirtland members also at¬ 
tempted wider, congregational assemblies. With 
no other gathering place at first available, they met 
in the open air or in Kirtland’s sixteen-by-twenty- 
four-foot schoolhouse. After the completion of the 
KIRTLAND TEMPLE in 1836, meetings were held 
there with as many as several hundred people in 
attendance. 


These routines set the pattern for Latter-day 
Saint worship as the Church moved from Ohio to 
Missouri, Illinois, and Nebraska. While leaders 
might organize and direct meetings, individual 
Saints could also do so. Prayer meetings, often the 
redoubt of women, proceeded at times without 
ecclesiastical direction. Ceneral Church meetings 
were often as democratic. Members simply sum¬ 
moned others by ringing the community bell. Con¬ 
tent was also unstructured. “We shall devote this 
day to preaching—exhortation—singing—praying 
and blessing children,” promised a Church leader 
prior to the start of the Church’s April general con¬ 
ference in 1845 {T(yS, 6:953-57). With congrega¬ 
tional sessions still held in open air, some might 
chat on the perimeters while the more centrally 
situated struggled to hear. 

Nauvoo brought the innovation of ward wor¬ 
ship. At first a political division as in other Ameri¬ 
can cities, wards in Nauvoo became religious units. 
Church-appointed bishops presided over the ju- 
ri.sdictions, levying cpiotas for Church building 
projects, conducting neighborhood (block) or ward 
teaching {see HOME teaching), and overseeing 
the needs of the poor and, increasingly, the hold¬ 
ing of meetings. Here began, for the first time. 
Church-directed neighborhood worship. The sys¬ 
tem was regularized at winter quarters, Ne¬ 
braska, during the exodus west. Brigham YOUNG 
instructed bishops to “organize and watch over 
their wards, have weekly meetings therein; also 
see that those under their charge have work and 
that none suffer through want, also [they should] 
instruct their wards to establish schools” (Manu- 
.script History of Brigham Young, 1846, p. 474, 
Church Archives). 

The Saints’ propensity for “going to meeting,” 
as they called congregational worship, increased 
after they settled in the Great Basin. Community 
meetings were first held in the Salt Lake City fort, 
with a haystack affording shade and a small cannon 
serving as a podium. Later a “bowery” was built 
within the fort by erecting posts, interlacing them 
with beams, and covering the affair with boughs 
and leaves. Boweries became a staple of Salt Lake 
and outlying community worship—in some com¬ 
munities they were not replaced by tabernacles for 
Several decades. After the abandonment of the fort 
bowery. Salt Lake City settlers erected another on 
TEMPLE SQUARE, eventually giving it adobe walls 
and a ceiling of debris and soil. Still bigger 
boweries followed, largely to attend to the needs of 
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the Church’s general conferences when no eom- 
innnity building could seat the flood of the people 
who attended. 

During the pioneer period the most promi¬ 
nent building on Temple Square was the Taberna¬ 
cle (later called the “Old Tabernacle” to differenti¬ 
ate it from the present-day tabernacle built in 
the 1860s). Unlike the stopgap adobe and soil bow¬ 
ery, it boasted stone walls and had no interior 
posts. “The Tabernacle on the inside is built quite 
in the form of a Theatre,” wrote a traveler, 
“benches rising one behind another until the outer 
row is a great way from the pulpit. The building is 
executed on the inside so that it is one story under 
ground and in entering its steps descend” (Remi¬ 
niscence of Addison Moses Crane, Huntington 
Library, San Marino, California). While lacking 
architectural distinction, it answered practical pur¬ 
poses. Finished in 1852, its 60-by-120-foot expanse 
provided 2,500 unobstructed seats and fairly good 
acoustical quality. 

At first Temple Square community worship 
services were most important. The entire settle¬ 
ment was expected to gather each Sunday, usually 
at ten in the morning and two in the iifternoon. A 
brass band might begin the preliminaries, followed 
by the “crying out” of the recently arrived post, 
notices of lost and found articles, or the announce¬ 
ment of upcoming political, social, and religious 
events. These newsy routines generally ended 
with the establishment of the DESERET NEWS in 

1850. 

During opening exercises, leaders might 
enter the hall to assume positions on the “stand,” 
while followers drifted to their unassigned benches 
(increasingly members were asked not to occupy 
the rostrum without invitation). The lack of pre¬ 
pared sermons sometimes brought problems. 
Without a seasoned speaker present, authorities 
might summon a Church officer from other activ¬ 
ity. The afternoon meeting was occupied by the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper and a continu¬ 
ation of impromptu sermonizing, often by mem¬ 
bers of the congregation. Each meeting usually 
lasted for two hours or more. 

There was variety and sometimes even thea¬ 
ter. Leaders might invite LDS preachers, Indian 
chiefs, or, more frequently, returning missionaries 
to speak. Church leaders often preached gospel 
“discourses” that mixed spiritual and temporal 
themes—and sometimes the serious and the hu¬ 
morous. Elder Joseph Young, President of the 


First Quorum of Seventy, “got up lively & spirited 
& caused much merriment,” recorded the minutes 
on one occasion. “Pres[iden]t [Brigham] Young fol¬ 
lowed—on Charity—amusingly” (September 9, 
1855, Minutes of Meetings, Church Archives). 
Speakers might preach, dialogue with the congre¬ 
gation, issue reproof and correction, and on occa¬ 
sion disfellowship or excommunicate wayward 
members. 

With Temple Square meetings disadvantaged 
by a growing lack of intimacy due to increased 
membership and uncomfortable conditions during 
inclement weather, emphasis slowly shifted to 
local and ward activity. There, “blessing meetings” 
were held to confirm the baptized or rebaptized, 
and to bless. One ward boasted a “singing school.” 
Thursday fast and testimony meetings continued in 
most neighborhoods, and bishops also held youth 
meetings. While the male priesthood quorums 
generally met on a multiward basis, special men’s 
meetings were held in wards to aid immigration, 
levy taxes, or oversee road, canal, school, and 
chapel construction. Women continued their 
prayer meetings, relief society meetings in the 
1850s for Indian relief, and restructured Relief 
Society gatherings in the 1870s for instruction, tes¬ 
timony, and relief for the unfortunate. 

The most important ward gathering was the 
Sunday evening worship service, held usually an 
hour or two after the Temple Square afternoon ser¬ 
vice. “Meeting at E. M. Saunder’s house,” read 
the minutes of one. “Filled to overflowing. Pres 
John Young opened the meeting by singing and 
prayer. [He] made some remarks, ex[h]orted the 
brothern to use their privelages in occupying the 
time. Was followed by the Brotheren in (luick suc¬ 
cession. Brotheron and sisters delivered their tes¬ 
timony concerning the work of the Lord. [Many] 
.spake in toungs, and prophesied” (Jan. 18, 1852, 
Nineteenth Ward Book A, Church Archives). The 
meeting began at 6 p.m. and ended three and one- 
half hours later. 

Music played an important part in any LDS 
service. “My soul delighteth in the song of the 
heart,” read an early revelation; “yea, the song of 
the righteous is a prayer unto me” (D&C 25; 12). 
Emma smith, Joseph’s wife, collected and pub¬ 
lished in 1835 the first hymnal, which was actually 
a diminutive volume of poetry (music was bor¬ 
rowed from popular or favorite melodies). The set¬ 
tlers continued their musical tradition in the in¬ 
termountain West. Only two weeks after their ar- 
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rival, the nucleus of what would become the 
TABERNACLE CHOIR formed around a group of 
English and Welsh singers. As pioneering pro¬ 
gressed, President Young insisted that each colo¬ 
nizing party have a music leader, called “musical 
missionaries,” to sing, lead ehoirs, and play instru¬ 
ments in outlying settlements. He personally sub¬ 
sidized the Nauvoo Brass Band, whieh became a 
prototype. By the 1860s there were at least forty 
bands in the territory; by 1875 there were twice 
that number. Travelers Jules Remy and Julius 
Benchley were impressed. “Mormons have a feel¬ 
ing for saered music,” they concluded. “Their 
women [particularly] sing with soul” (A Journey to 
Great-Salt-Lake City, 1861, 2:56, 374-75). 

Latter-day Saints also expressed their devo¬ 
tions in sacramental ordinances. Communion, or 
“the sacrament,” as Latter-day Saints call it, was a 
primary means. Occasionally suspended due to the 
unworthiness or insouciance of partakers, the 
SACRAMENT generally was a weekly ritual on Tem¬ 
ple Scpiare and at least a monthly one in local 
wards. Forms varied. Sometimes .speakers stopped 
in mid-diseonrse to bless the emblems, which 
priesthood teachers then passed to the congrega¬ 
tion’s men, women, children, and even non- 
Mormon visitors as the preaching resumed. On 
other occasions bishops or young men consecrated 
the bread and water, whieh increasingly was sub¬ 
stituted for wine. For Latter-day Saints the ordi¬ 
nance was a symbolic remembrance of Christ’s 
flesh and blood and a renewal of the covenant of 
discipleship. Simple and unadorned, avoiding 
complex formnlations such as transubstantiation, it 
was the central LDS public act of worship. 

There were others. During a pioneer’s life¬ 
time, baptism might be administered several times 
as a token of special covenant. In addition to the 
original baptismal vow, accepting Christ and estab¬ 
lishing Church membership. Saints were baptized 
on such special occasions as the dedication of the 
Nauvoo Temple, the exodus west, arrival in the 
SALT LAKE VALLEY, and during the Churchwide 
reformations of 1856—1857 {see hebaftism; 
REFORMATION OF 1856-1857) and 1875-1876, 
when “reconfirmations” were also administered. 
Moreover, members used rebaptism in the process 
of personal repentance and faith healing, and they 
also performed proxy baptisms in behalf of de¬ 
ceased ancestry. At a time when the acceptance of 
the restored gospel often severed a convert’s ties to 
family, neighborhood, and vocation, the outward 


sign of baptism provided powerful emotional and 
psychological reconfirmation. With weekly meet¬ 
ing attendance figures starkly low, it was the 
means by which many Latter-day Saints expressed 
their continuing religious commitment. 

The temple endowment was another way of 
uniting pioneer life with the sacred. With no tem¬ 
ple completed during the pioneer period, mem¬ 
bers received their endowments on hills or moun- 
taintops or in an upper room, but more frequently, 
after its dedication in 1855, in the Salt Lake 
endowment house. Here they were instructed 
on mankind’s spiritual journey through the eterni¬ 
ties and performed ordinances pertaining to 
ETERNAL LIFE. Without the opportunity for doing 
frequent proxy endowments, a ritual that became 
common in the twentieth century, these ceremo¬ 
nies entered everyday pioneer life in two ways. 
Members wore temple garments or marked shirts 
as a sign of their temple commitments, and many 
joined a PRAYER CIRCLE. Salt Lake City had more 
than seven of these groups, at least one scheduled 
for each night of the week, and outlying settle¬ 
ments had at least one. At these gatherings, mem¬ 
bers bore testimony, discussed doctrine, conse¬ 
crated oil for anointing the sick, reviewed personal 
and group needs, and united in temple ritual and 
prayer. 

There were broader, community devotions as 
well. In the early years, quorums of seventy held 
jubilees, which united dance, exhortation, music, 
socializing, and general celebration. Starting in 
1849 annual, communitywide Pioneer Day fetes 
used similar activities to mark the coming of the 
first pioneers. Reminiscent of the community wor¬ 
ship and socializing of the biblical feast days, gen¬ 
eral conferences twice each year gathered thou¬ 
sands to Salt Lake City for worship and mingling. 
Finally, the Saints often united for “reform.” 
While most often a local phenomenon, at times the 
“spirit of reformation” spread through the territory 
or was officially initiated and sanctioned. During 
these periods. Latter-day Saints subjected them¬ 
selves to preaching, religious catechizing, confes¬ 
sion, and the cleansing of sin, followed by a re¬ 
newal of the sacramental ordinances. 

There was a final expression of LDS worship. 
Beyond their traditional expressions and devo¬ 
tions, nineteenth-century Saints acted on their re¬ 
ligious feeling by seeking to establish the temporal 
kingdom of god. They “gathered to Zion” {see 
GATHERING; ZIOn), Settled, had children, built 
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homes and communities, and refined themselves. 
Leaders might complain of their wayward meeting 
attendance or inattention to detail. Yet their com¬ 
munity building, at least in a broad sense, was a 
sacral experience that revealed their formidable 
religious energy and devotion. 

RIBLIOGRAPIIY 

Though no coniprohensive survey of nineteenth-century 
Latter-day Saint w'or.sliip exists, several narrower studies are 
especially hclpfid. Consult Leonard J. Arrington and Davis 
Bitton, “The Nineteenth Ontury Ward," in The Monnon 
Experience, pp. 206-219, New York, 1979; Joseph Ileincr- 
nian, “The Mormon Meetinghouse; Reflections of Pioneer 
Religious and Social Life in Salt Lake City,” Utah Historical 
Quarierhj 50 (Fall 1982)i.340-.53; and Ronald W. Walker, 
“‘Coing to Meeting’ in Salt Lake City’s Thirteenth Ward, 
1849-1881: A Microanalysis,’’ in New Views of Mormon His¬ 
tory, ed. Davis Bitton and Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, pp. 
138-61, Salt Lake City, 1987. For an example of Temple 
Sciuarc preaching rhetoric, see Ronald W. Walker, “Raining 
Pitchforks: Brigham Young as Preacher,” Sunstone 8 (May- 
June 1983);4-9. 

RONALD W. WAI,KER 


PLAN OF SALVATION, 

PLAN OF REDEMPTION 

Latter-day Saints believe that eons ago, god, in his 
infinite wisdom and never-ending mercy, formu¬ 
lated a plan whereby his children could experience 
a physical existence, including mortality, and then 
return to live in his presence in eternal felicity and 
glory. This plan, alternately called “the plan of sal¬ 
vation” (Jarom 1:2; Alma 42:5; Moses 6:62), “the 
plan of redemption” (Jacob 6:8; Alma 12:25; 42:11), 
and the “great plan of happiness” (Alma 42:8), pro¬ 
vided both the way and the means for everyone to 
receive salvation and gain eternal life. Eter¬ 
nal life is Cod’s greatest gift to his children (D&C 
6:13), and the plan of salvation is his way of making 
it available to them. Although the term “plan of 
salvation” is used repeatedly in latter-day scrip¬ 
ture, it does not occur in the Bible, though the 
doctrines pertaining to it are discoverable in its 
pages. 

The Father is the author of the plan of salva¬ 
tion; JESUS CHRLST is its chief advocate; the holy 
SPIRIT helps carry it out, communicating Cod’s 
will to men and helping them live properly. 


THE PREMORTAL EXISTENCE. Latter-day Saints 
believe that all humans are spirit children of heav¬ 
enly parents {see GOD the father; mother in 
heaven), and they dwelt with them prior to birth 
on this earth (Ileh. 12:9; cf. Jer. 1:5; Eph. 1:4). In 
that PREMORTAL LIFE, Or FIRST ESTATE, tllOSe 
spirit children could not progress fully. They 
needed a PHYSICAL body in order to have a fulness 
of joy (D&C 93:33-34), and the spirits also needed 
to he placed in an environment where, by the ex¬ 
ercise of AGENCY, they could prove their willing¬ 
ness to keep Cod’s commandments (Abr. 3:25). 
On the other hand, if they succninbed to 
TEMPTATION, they would be shut out from Cod’s 
presence, for “no unclean thing can dwell with 
Cod” (1 Ne. 10:21; Eph. 5:5). To bring those who 
yielded to temptation back into Cod’s presence, a 
plan of redemption had to be set in place, and this 
required a redeemer. 

A COUNCIL IN HEAVEN was held of all the spir¬ 
its, and two individuals volunteered to serve as the 
redeemer. One was Lucifer, a son of the morning 
(Isa. 14:12; D&C 76:26), who said he would “re¬ 
deem all mankind, that one soul shall not be lost,” 
but they would have no choice in the matter. Their 
ageney would be destroyed (Moses 4:1-3). Such a 
proposal was out of harmony with the plan of the 
Father, for the agency of mankind is an absolute 
prerequisite to progress. Jehovah, the premortal 
Jesus Christ, had first stepped foi"ward and volun¬ 
teered to give his life as payment for all sins. He 
set no plan or conditions of his own, but said, “Fa¬ 
ther, thy will be done, and the glory be thine for¬ 
ever” (Moses 4:2). He was selected by the Father. 

When Lucifer would not accept the Father’s 
choice, a war in heaven ensued, and he was cast 
out for rebellion (Moses 4:3; D&C 76:25), along 
with those who followed him, numbering about a 
third of the spirits (Rev. 12:4, 7-9; D&C 29:36- 
38). After Satan’s expulsion, the Father’s plan was 
carried forward. Three events ordained and insti¬ 
tuted by Cod before the creation of the Earth con¬ 
stitute the foundation stones upon which the plan 
of salvation rests. These are the CREATION, the 
FALL OF ADAM, and the ATONEMENT OF JESUS 
CHRIST. “These three divine events—the three 
pillars of eternity—are inseparably woven to¬ 
gether into one grand tapestry known as the eter¬ 
nal plan of .salvation” (McConkie, p. 81). 

THE CREATION. One of the purposes for ereating 
this earth was for Cod’s spirit children to obtain 
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believe that all humans are spirit children of heav¬ 
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heaven), and they dwelt with them prior to birth 
on this earth (Ileh. 12:9; cf. Jer. 1:5; Eph. 1:4). In 
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spirit children could not progress fully. They 
needed a PHYSICAL body in order to have a fulness 
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to he placed in an environment where, by the ex¬ 
ercise of AGENCY, they could prove their willing¬ 
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Cod” (1 Ne. 10:21; Eph. 5:5). To bring those who 
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plan of redemption had to be set in place, and this 
required a redeemer. 
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(Isa. 14:12; D&C 76:26), who said he would “re¬ 
deem all mankind, that one soul shall not be lost,” 
but they would have no choice in the matter. Their 
ageney would be destroyed (Moses 4:1-3). Such a 
proposal was out of harmony with the plan of the 
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physical bodies and learn to walk by faith. Earth 
life is the SECOND estate. The scriptures teach 
that by the power of his Only Begotten Son, the 
Father has created “worlds without number” 
(Moses 1;33; of. John 1:3; Heb. 1:2), but the Lord 
has revealed to us detailed information only about 
this world (Moses 1:40). 

Ecclesiastes states that “whatsoever God 
doeth, it shall he forever” (Eccl. 3:14). God does 
not work for temporal ends (D&G 29:34-35). The 
scriptures specify that when God created the 
earth, it was in a paradisiacal and deathless state. If 
ADAM and EVE had not transgressed and fallen, “all 
things which were created must have remained in 
the same state in which they were after they were 
created; and they must have remained for ever, 
and had no end” (2 Ne. 2:22; cf Moses 3:9; DS, pp. 
75-77). 

THE FALL. An earth in a deathless and paradisia¬ 
cal state did not fulfill conditions needed for the 
progression of God’s children {see PURPOSE OF 
EARTH life). The Book of Mormon gives some 
reasons why the Fall was part of the foreordained 
plan of God. Agency is of paramount importance in 
the proving process. Gritical to agency are choices 
or alternatives. Lehi taught that “there must 
needs he an opposition in all things” (2 Ne. 2:11). 
But in the state in which Adam and Eve found 
themselves, there was no such opposition. They 
had physical bodies, but were in a state of inno¬ 
cence. 3'here was no death, sin, sorrow, or pain. 
Furthermore, in that state they would have had no 
children (2 Ne. 2:22-23). It appears that a major 
reason Lucifer and his followers had access to those 
on earth is the necessity that everyone be enticed 
by both good and evil (2 Ne. 2:16). 

Eve was beguiled by Satan to partake of the 
forbidden fruit, exercised her agency and did so. 
Adam also chose to partake, realizing that if he did 
not. Eve and he would be separated and the com¬ 
mand to multiply and replenish the earth would be 
thwarted. Therefore, “Adam fell that men might 
he” (2 Ne. 2:25). “With the eating of the ‘forbidden 
fruit,’ Adam and Eve became mortal, sin entered, 
blood formed in their bodies, and death became a 
part of life. . . . After Adam fell, the whole creation 
fell and became mortal. Adam’s fall brought both 
physical and spiritual death into the world upon all 
mankind” (Bible Dictionary, p. 670; DS 1:77; Hel. 
14:16-17; see also spiritual death). Later, both 
Adam and Eve rejoieed in the opportunities 


that had come to them because of the fall (Moses 
5:10-11). 

The Fall was part of God’s plan for mankind 
and came as no surprise. “All things have been 
done in the wisdom of him who knoweth all things” 
(2 Ne. 2:24). Latter-day Saints alTirm that Adam 
and Eve were actual beings, the first parents, and 
that the Fall was a literal event both in time and 
place. Elder Joseph Fielding SMITH explained, “If 
Adam did not fall, there was no Ghrist, because the 
atonement of Jesus Ghrist is based on the fall of 
Adam” (DS 1:120). Elder James E. Tahnage wrote, 
“It has become a common practice with mankind 
to heap reproaches on the progenitors of the fam¬ 
ily, and to picture the supposedly blessed state in 
which we would he living but for the fall; whereas 
our first parents are entitled to our deepest grati¬ 
tude for their legacy to posterity” {AV, p. 70). 

THE ATONEMENT. The Atonement is the crown¬ 
ing phase of the plan of salvation, without whieh all 
else would have been without purjiose and all 
would have been lost. Atonement literally means 
“at-one-ment” and carries the idea of reconcilia¬ 
tion, or the reuniting, of the human family with 
Heavenly Father. Understanding reconciliation 
necessitates an examination of the operation of the 
laws of JUSTICE AND MERCY. 

God’s perfect love, patience, long-suffering, 
and care for humanity’s eternal welfare are the 
manifestations of his mercy. God is also just and so 
cannot look upon sin with the “least degree of al¬ 
lowance” (Alma 45:16). Perfect justice requires 
that every violation of God’s law be punished and 
every act of obedience to the law he rewarded or 
blessed (D&G 130:20-21). Mercy and justice are 
basic to God’s nature, and neither can be ignored. 
If the demands of justice were the only considera¬ 
tion and mercy ignored, no one could come hack 
into God’s presence, for “all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God” (Rom. 3:23). If God were 
to excuse sin, then mercy would rob justice. Such 
cannot be. “What, do ye suppose that mercy can 
rob justice? I say unto you. Nay; not one whit. If 
so, God would cease to be God” (Alma 42:25). 

In the atonement of Jesus Ghrist, justice and 
mercy are combined to bring about the plan of re¬ 
demption. As the Oidy Begotten Son of a divine 
Father and a mortal mother (see MARY, mother 
OF jESUS), Jesus was subject to the effects of the 
fall of Adam (mortality, temptation, pain, ete.), but 
had the power to live a perfect, sinless life (Heb. 
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3:15; D&C 45:4) and to lay down his life and take it 
lip again (John 5:26; 10:17). In LDS doctrine, the 
miraculous conception and virgin birth of Jesus 
Christ are accepted as literally true and absolutely 
essential to the working of the plan of salvation. 
Because of his sinless life, justice had no claim on 
him. Because of his infinite, divine power, he 
coidd pay the price of sin for all of God’s children 
and satisfy justice in their behalf (D&C 45:3-5). 
His was not a human sacrifice, hut an infinite, eter¬ 
nal sacrifice (Alma 34:40). He atoned not only for 
the fall of Adam hut also for the individual sins of 
every person. He extends forgiveness to everyone 
upon the condition of repentance. 

In Gethsemane, Christ took upon himself the 
burden of the sins of the world and suffered for 
them in a way that is incomprehensible to mortals. 
“He suffereth the pains of all men, yea, the pains of 
every living creature, both men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, who belong to the family of Adam” (2 Ne. 
9:21). This incomprehensible agony was so intense 
that it caused Jesus, “even Cod, the greatest of all, 
to tremble because of pain, and to bleed at every 
pore, and to suffer both body and spirit” (D&C 
19:18; Mosiah 3:7; cf Luke 22:42). Because he had 
power over death, Jesus endured {JC, p. 613). ’fhe 
shame, suffering, trials, scourging, and crucifixion 
were such that a mortal, finite being cannot fathom 
the price required before the Redeemer could say, 
“It is finished!” (John 19:30). Cod’s great plan of 
redemption was implemented, and justice was not 
robbed by mercy, but rather was paid in full by the 
atoning blood of Jesus Christ. This payment for 
everyone’s sins is called the grace of Jesus Christ. 
Without it, all stand condemned to eternal damna¬ 
tion. Hence, NEPHlj declared, “It is by grace that 
we are saved, after all we can do” (2 Ne. 25:23). 
Paul also taught the doctrine of salvation by grace 
(Eph. 2:8-9)—that is, without Christ’s atonement, 
nothing any mortal could do would suffice. 

Some aspects of Christ’s atonement are un¬ 
conditional. All mortal beings will be resurrected 
and brought back into the presence of God for the 
judgment regardless of the kind of lives they have 

lived (1 Cor. 15:22; 2 Ne. 9:12-15; Hel. 14:16-17), 
thus redeeming all humankind from both the mor¬ 
tal and spiritual deaths occasioned by the fall of 
Adam. Another unconditional aspect of Christ’s 
mercy applies to young children who are not capa¬ 
ble of understanding the difference between good 
and evil and therefore are not accountable. They 
cannot sin or be tempted of Satan (D&C 29:47; 


Moro. 8:8). “They are all alive in [Christ] because 
of his mercy” (Moro. 8:19; cf D&C! 29:46). LDS 
doctrine states that all children who die before the 
age of ACCOUNTABiiJTY (age eight) are saved in 
the CELESTIAL KINGDOM (D&C 137:10). Mcicy 
extends also to those who through mental handi¬ 
caps do not reach the mental age of eight, the level 
of accountability (D&C 29:50). 

However, for those who are mentally account¬ 
able, part of their estrangement from Cod is the 
direct result of their own sins, in addition to 
Adam’s transgression. Unless something is done in 
their behalf, they will not be allowed to return to 
the presence of God after their judgment, for no 
unclean thing can enter there (1 Ne. 10:21). The 
Lord has set in place certain princijiles and 
ORDINANCES called the gospel, which must be fol¬ 
lowed to have Christ’s full atoning power applied 
to one’s own sins: (1) faith in jesus Christ, (2) 
REPENTANCE, (3) BAPTISM by immersion for the 
remission of sins by one having authority, and 
(4) the GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST by the LAYING 
ON of hands {see articles of faith). Paul and 
others emphasized that humans are saved by 
GRACE and not by their own works (Eph, 2:8). 
This is true because no mortals can work perfectly 
enough to save themselves. No mortals have, or 
can have, the power to overcome the elfects ol the 
fall of Adam, or even their own sins. Everyone 
must depend on the atoning blood of the Savior for 
salvation. With eijiial clarity and firmness, the Sav¬ 
ior and his servants have taught that how people 
live is a condition for bringing the power of the 
Atonement to bear in their own lives. “Not every 
one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of the Father” (Matt. 5:21). “The hearers ol the 
law are [not] just before God, but the doers of the 
law shall be justified” (Rom. 1:18; 2:13). “They 
which do [the works of the llesh] shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God” (Gal. 5:21). “Behold, [Christ] 
offereth himself a sacrifice for sin, to answer the 
ends of the law, unto all those who have a broken 
heart and contrite spirit; and unto none else can 
the ends of the law be answered” (2 Ne. 2:7). 

THE SPIRIT WORLD AND THE THREE DEGREES OF 
GLORY. When mortals complete their sojourn on 
earth and pass through the portal called death, 
they enter the postmortal spirit world. As part 
of the plan of salvation, the Lord set a time be¬ 
tween death and the RESURRECTION when men 
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and women can continue their progression and fur¬ 
ther learn principles of perfection before they are 
brought to the final judgment (Alma 40:6-21). 
Jesus Christ went to the postmortal spirit world 
while his body lay in the tomb to preach the gospel 
to them (1 Pet. 3:19-20; 4:6; D&C 138:11-37) so 
that those spirits in the postmortal spirit world 
could hear and accept or reject the gospel. Since 
baptism, the gift of the Holy Ghost, temple en¬ 
dowment, and SEALING are earthly ordinances. 
Latter-day Saints perform the ordinances vicari¬ 
ously for the dead in their temples {see salvation 
FOR THE head). Because individuals differ so 
widely in their obedience to Cod’s command¬ 
ments, LDS theology rejects the traditional Chris¬ 
tian concepts of the single option of heaven or hell 
in explaining the final destiny of souls {see soul). 
Through a vision given to the Prophet Joseph 
Smith (D&C 76), the Lord has shown, as he also 
revealed to Paul, that there are several DEGREES 
OF GLORY in mankind’s eternal reward (D&C 76; 
cf 1 Cor. 15:42). 

The plan of salvation was created by the Fa¬ 
ther, brought into reality by the atoning sacrifice of 
his Beloved Son, and facilitated by the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. It embraces the Creation, the Fall, 
and the Atonement, including the Resurrection, 
and sweeps across all time from the premortal exis¬ 
tence to the final state of immortality and eternal 
life. 
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PLATES, METAL 

[The Book of Mormon mentions .several records, most of 
which were inscribed on metal plates. The text of the 
Book of Mormon was imcribed on metal plates; see Book 
of Mormon Plates and Records; Book of Mormon: The 
Words of Mormon; and Gold Plates. In addition, the 
.scriptural record possessed by the Book of Mormon col¬ 
ony that fled Jerusalem and came to the Americas under 
the leadership of the prophet Lehi was engraved on 
plates of brass; see Book of Mormon: An Overview. This 


colony continued to prepare metal plates, which were 
then used to inscribe records both sacred and secular; 
see Book of Mormon Economy and Technology. It is also 
known that a prophet named Ether inscribed on metal 
leaves the record of his people, the earliest Book of Mor¬ 
mon group to migrate to the Western Hemisphere; .see 
Book of Mormon: Book of Ether and Jaredites. The final 
set of plates abridged by Mormon were seen by the Book 
of Mormon Witnesses. For information about the major 
writers or abridgers of these plates, see Mormon; 
Moroni2; Mosiah^; and Nephii.] 


PLURAL MARRIAGE 

Plural marriage was the nineteenth-century LDS 
practice of a man marrying more than one wife. 
Popularly known as polygamy, it was actually po¬ 
lygyny. Although polygamy had been practiced for 
much of history in many parts of the world, to do so 
in “enlightened” America in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury was viewed by most as incomprehensible and 
unacceptable, making it the Church’s most contro¬ 
versial and least understood practice. Though the 
principle was lived for a relatively brief period, it 
had profound impact on LDS self-definition, help¬ 
ing to establish the Latter-day Saints as a “people 
apart.” The practice also caused many nonmem- 
bers to distance themselves from the Church and 
see Latter-day Saints more negatively than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

Rumors of plural marriage among the mem¬ 
bers of the Church in the 1830.S and 1840.S led to 
persecution, and the public announcement of the 
practice after August 29, 1852, in Utah gave ene¬ 
mies a potent weapon to fan public hostility against 
the Church. Although Latter-day Saints believed 
that their religiously-based practice of plural mar¬ 
riage was protected by the U.S. Constitution, 
opponents used it to delay Utah statehood until 
1896. Ever harsher ANTIPOLYGAMY legislation 
stripped Latter-day Saints of their rights as citi¬ 
zens, disincorporated the Church, and permitted 
the seizure of Church property before the 
MANIFESTO OF 1890 announced the discontinu¬ 
ance of the practice. 

Plural marriage challenged those within the 
Church, too. Spiritual descendants of the Puritans 
and sexually conservative, early participants in 
plural marriage first wrestled with the prospect 
and then embraced the principle only after receiv¬ 
ing personal spiritual confirmation that they should 
do so. 
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The family of Alvin F. Heaton and liis two wives Sarah Jane Carroll (married in 1880) and Lucy Spencer (married in 
1882), in Moccasin Springs, Arizona (1907). In 1890 the Manifesto announced that no new plural marriages were to be 
authorized. 


In 1843, one year before his death, the 
Prophet Joseph Smith dictated a lengthy revela¬ 
tion on the doctrine of marriage for eternity (D&C 
132; see mahkiage: eteknal mahriage). This 
revelation also taught that under certain conditions 
a man might be authorized to have more than one 
wife. Though the revelation was first committed to 
writing on July 12, 1843, considerable evidence 
suggests that the principle of plural marriage was 
revealed to Joseph Smith more than a decade be¬ 
fore in connection with his study of the Bible {see 
JOSEPH SMITH TRANSLATION OE THE BIBLE), prob¬ 
ably in early 1831. Passages indicating that revered 
patriarchs and prophets of old were polygamists 
raised questions that prompted the Prophet to in- 
(juire of the Lord about marriage in general and 
about plurality of wives in particular. He then 


learned that when the Lord commanded it, as he 
had with the patriarchs anciently, a man could 
have more than one living wife at a time and not be 
condemned for adultery. He also understood that 
the Church woidd one day be recpiired to live the 
law (D&C 132:1-4, 28-40). 

Evidence for the practice of plural marriage 
during the 1830s is scant. Only a few knew about 
the still unwritten revelation, and perhaps the only 
known plural marriage was that between Joseph 
Smith and Fanny Alger. Nonetheless there were 
rumors, harbingers of challenges to come. 

In April 1839, Joseph Smith emerged from six 
months’ imprisonment in liberty jail with a 
sense of urgency about completing his mission {see 
HISTORY OE THE CHURCH: C. 1831-1844). Since 
receiving the sealing key from Elijah in the 
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KiRTLANU TKMPi.K (D&d 110:13-16) ill April 
1836, the Prophet had labored to prepare the 
Saints for additional teachings and ordinances, in¬ 
cluding plural marriage. 

Joseph Smith realized that the introduction of 
plural marriage would inevitably invite severe crit¬ 
icism. After the Kirtland experience, he knew the 
tension it would create in his own family; even 
though Emma, with faith in his prophetic calling, 
accepted the revelation as being from Clod and not 
of his own doing, she could not reconcile herself to 
the practice. Beyond that, it had the potential to 
divide the Church and increase hostilities from 
outside. Still, he felt obligated to move ahead. 
“The object with me is to obey & teach others to 
obey God in just what he tells us to do,” he taught 
several months before his death. “It mattereth not 
whether the principle is popular or unpopular. I 
will always maintain a true principle even if I Stand 
alone in it” (TP/S, p. 332). 

Although certain that God would rerjuire it of 
him and of the Church, Joseph Smith would not 
have introduced it when he did except for the con¬ 
viction that God reejuired it then. Several close 
confidants later said that he proceeded with plural 
marriage in Nauvoo only after both internal strug¬ 
gle and divine warning. Lorenzo Snow later re¬ 
membered vividly a conversation in 1843 in which 
the Prophet described the battle he waged “in 
overcoming the repugnance of his feelings” regard¬ 
ing plural marriage. 

He knew the voice of God—he knew the command¬ 
ment of the Almighty to him was to go foiward—to 
set the example, and establish Celestial plural mar¬ 
riage. He knew that he had not only his own preju¬ 
dices and pre-possessions to combat and to over¬ 
come, but those of the whole Christian world . . . ; 
but God . . . had given the commandment [The 
Biographij and Vamilij Record of Lorenzo Snow, 
pp. 69-70 (Salt Lake City, 1884)]. 

Even so. Snow and other confidants agreed that 
Joseph Smith proceeded in Nauvoo only after an 
angel declared that he must or his calling would be 
given to another (Bachman, pp. 74-75). After this, 
Joseph Smith told Brigham Young that he was de¬ 
termined to press ahead though it would cost him 
his life, for “it is the work of God, and He has 
revealed this principle, and it is not my business to 
control or dictate it” (Brigham Young Discourse, 
Oet. 8, 1866, Ghurch Archives). 

Nor did others enter into plural marriage 
blindly or simply because Joseph Smith had spo¬ 


ken, despite biblical precedents. Personal ac¬ 
counts document that most who entered plural 
marriage in Nauvoo faced a crisis of faith that was 
resolved only by personal spiritual witness. Those 
who participated generally did .so only after they 
had obtained reassurance and saw it as religious 
duty. 

Even those closest to Joseph Smith were chal¬ 
lenged by the revelation. After first learning of plu¬ 
ral marriage, Brigham Young said he felt to envy 
the corpse in a funeral cortege and “could hardly 
get over it for a long time” (JD 3:266). The Proph¬ 
et’s brother Hyrum Smith stuhhornly resisted the 
very possibility until circumstances forced him to 
go to the Lord for understanding. Both later taught 
the principle to others. Emma Smith vacillated, 
one day railing in opposition against it and the next 
giving her consent for Joseph to he sealed to an¬ 
other wife (see comments by Orson Pratt, /D 
13:194). 

Teaching new marriage and family arrange¬ 
ments where the principles could not be openly 
discussed eompounded the problems. Those au¬ 
thorized to teach the doctrine stressed the strict 
covenants, obligations and responsibilities associ¬ 
ated with it—the antithesis of license. But those 
who heard only rumors, or who chose to distort 
and abuse the teaching, often envisioned and 
sometimes practiced something (juite diiferent. 
One such was John G. Bennett, mayor of Nauvoo 
and adviser to Joseph Smith, who twisted the 
teaching to his own advantage. Gapitalizing on 
rumors and lack of understanding among general 
Ghurch membership, he taught a doctrine of “spir¬ 
itual wifery.” He and associates sought to have il¬ 
licit sexual relationships with women hy telling 
them that they were married “spiritually,” even if 
they had never been married formally, and that 
the Prophet approved the arrangement. The Ben¬ 
nett scandal resulted in his excommunication and 
the disaffection of several others. Bennett then 
toured the country speaking against the Latter-day 
Saints and published a bitter anti-Mormon expose 
charging the Saints with licentiousness. 

The Bennett scandal elicited several public 
statements aimed at arming the Saints against the 
abuses. Two years later enemies and dissenters, 
some of whom had been associated with Bennett, 
published the nauvoo expositor, to expose, 
among other things, plural marriage, thus setting 
in motion events leading to Joseph Smith’s death 
(see MARTYRDOM OE JOSEPH AND HYRUM SMITH). 
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Far from involving license, however, plural 
marriage was a carefully regulated and ordered 
system. Order, mutual agreements, regulation, 
and covenants were central to the practice. As 
Elder Parley P. Pratt wrote in 1845, 

't hese holy and sacred ordinances have nothing to 
do with whoredoms, unlawful connections, con¬ 
fusion or crime; but the very reverse. They have 
laws, limits, and bounds of the strictest kind, and 
none but the pure in heart, the strictly virtuous, or 
those who repent and become such, are worthy to 
partake of them. And . . . [a] dreadful weight of 
condemnation await those who pervert, or abuse 
them [The Prophet, May 24, 1845; cf D&C 1.32:7], 

The Book of Mormon makes clear that, 
though the Lord will eommand men through his 
prophets to live the law of plural marriage at spe¬ 
cial times for his purposes, monogamy is the gen¬ 
eral standard (Jacob 2:28-30); unauthorized polyg¬ 
amy was and is viewed as adultery. Another 
safeguard was that authorized plural marriages 
could be performed only through the sealing 
power eontrollcd by the presiding authority of the 
Chureh (D&C 132:19). 

Onee the Saints left Nauvoo, plural marriage 
was openly practiced. In winter quarters, for 
example, discussion of the principle was an “open 
secret” and plural families were acknowledged. As 
early as 1847, visitors to Utah commented on the 
practice. Still, few new plural marriages were au¬ 
thorized in Utah before the completion of the 
ENDOWMENT HOUSE in Salt Lake City in 1855. 

With the Saints firmly established in the 
Great Basin, Brigham Young announeed the prac¬ 
tice publicly and pidilished the revelation on eter¬ 
nal marriage. Under his direction, on Sunday, 
August 29, 1852, Elder Orson Pratt publicly dis¬ 
cussed and defended the practice of plural mar¬ 
riage in the Church. After examining the biblical 
precedents (Abraham, Jacob, David, and others). 
Elder Pratt argued that the Chureh, as heir of the 
keys reejuired anciently for plural marriages to be 
sanctioned by Cod, was required to perform such 
marriages as part of the restoration. He offered 
reasons for the practice and discussed several pos¬ 
sible benefits (see JD 1:53-66), a precedent fol¬ 
lowed later by others. But such discussions were 
after the fact and not the justification. Latter-day 
Saints practiced plural marriage because they be¬ 
lieved God commanded them to do so. 

Generally plural marriage involved only two 
wives and seldom more than three; larger families 
like those of Brigham Young or Heber C. KIMBALL 


were exceptions. Sometimes the wives simply 
shared homes, each with her own bedroom, or 
lived in a “duplex” arrangement, eacli with a 
mirror-image half of the house. In other cases, hus¬ 
bands established separate homes for their wives, 
sometimes in separate towns. Although circum¬ 
stances and the mechanics of family life varied, in 
general the living style was simply an adaptation of 
the nineteenth century American family. Polyga¬ 
mous marriages were similar to national norms in 
fertility and divorce rates as well. Wives of one 
husband often developed strong bonds of sisterly 
love; however, strong antipathies could also arise 
between wives. 

Faced with a national antipolygamy campaign, 
L13S women startled their eastern sisters, who 
equated polygamy with oppression of women, by 
publicly demonstrating in favor of their right to 
live plural marriage as a religious principle. Judg¬ 
ing from the preaching, women were at least as 
willing to enter plural marriage as men. Instead of 
public admonitions urging women to enter plural 
marriage, one finds many urging worthy men to 
“do their duty” and undertake to eare for a plural 
wife and additional children. 'Phough some were 
reluctant to accept such responsibility, many re¬ 
sponded and sought another wife. It was not un¬ 
heard of for a wife to take the lead and insist that 
her husband take another wife; yet, in other eases, 
a first marriage dissolved over the husband’s insist¬ 
ence on marrying again. 

As with families generally, some plural fami¬ 
lies worked better than others. Anecdotal evidence 
and the healthy children that emerged from many 
plural households witness that some worked very 
well. But .some plural wives disliked the arrange¬ 
ment. 'Phe most common complaint of second and 
third wives resulted from a husband’s displaying 
too little sensitivity to the needs of plural families 
or not treating them eijually. Not infreijuently, 
wives complained that husbands spent too little 
time with them. But where husbands provided 
conscientiously even time and wives developed 
deep love and respect for each other, children 
grew up as members of large, well-adjusted ex¬ 
tended families. 

Plural marriage helped mold the Ghureh’s at¬ 
titude toward DIVORCE in pioneer Utah. 'Phough 
Brigham Young disliked divorce and discouraged 
it, when women sought divorce he generally 
granted it. lie felt that a woman trapped in an 
unworkable relationship with no alternatives de¬ 
served a chance to improve her life. But when a 
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husband sought relief from his familial responsibil¬ 
ities, President Young consistently counseled him 
to do his duty and not seek divorce from any wife 
willing to put up with him. 

Contrary to the caricatures of a hostile world 
press, plural marriage did not result in offspring of 
diminished capacity. Normal men and women 
came from plural households, and their descen¬ 
dants are prominent throughout the Intermoun¬ 
tain West. Some observers feel that the added re¬ 
sponsibility that fell early upon some children in 
such households contributed to their exceptional 
record of achievement. Plural marriage also aided 
many wives. The flexibility of plural households 
contributed to the large number of accomplished 
LDS women who were pioneers in medicine, poli¬ 
tics and other public careers. In fact, plural mar¬ 
riage made it possible for wives to have profes¬ 
sional careers that would not otherwise have been 
available to them. 

The exact percentage of Latter-day Saints who 
participated in the practice is not known, hut stud¬ 
ies suggest a maximum of from 20% to 25% of LDS 
adults were members of polygamous households. 
At its height, plural marriage probably involved 
only a third of the women reaching marriageable 
age—though among Church leadership plural 
marriage was the norm for a time. Public opposi¬ 
tion to polygamy led to the first law against the 
practice in 1862, and, by the 1880s, laws were in¬ 
creasingly punitive. The Church contested the 
constitutionality of those laws, hut the Supreme 
Court sustained the legislation {see Reynolds v. 
UNITED states), leading to a harsh and effective 
federal antipolygamy campaign known by the 
Latter-day Saints as “the Raid.” Wives and hus¬ 
bands went on the “underground” and hundreds 
were arrested and sentenced to jail terms in Utah 
and several federal prisons. This campaign se¬ 
verely affected the families involved, and the re¬ 
lated attack on Church organization and properties 
greatly inhibited its ability to function {see 
HISTORY OF THE CMURCTI: c. 1877-1898). Follow¬ 
ing a vision showing him that continuing plural 
marriage endangered the temples and the mission 
of the Church, not just statehood. President Wil- 
ford WOODRUFF issued the Manifesto in October 
1890, announcing an official end to new plural mar¬ 
riages and facilitating an eventual peaceful resolu¬ 
tion of the conflict. 

Earlier polygamous families continued to exist 
well into the twentieth century, causing further 
political problems for the Church, and new plural 


marriages did not entirely cease in 1890. After hav¬ 
ing lived the principle at some sacrifice for half a 
century, many devout Latter-day Saints found 
ending plural marriage a challenge almost as com¬ 
plex as was its beginning in the 1840.S. Some new 
plural marriages were contracted in the 1890s in 
LDS settlements in Canada and northern Mexico, 
and a few elsewhere. With national attention again 
focused on the practice in the early lOOOs during 
the House hearings on Representative-elect B. 11. 
Roberts and Senate hearings on Senator-elect 
Reed Smoot {see smoot hearings). President Jo¬ 
seph F. SMITH issued his “Second Manifesto” in 
1904. Since that time, it has been uniform Church 
policy to excommunicate any member either prac¬ 
ticing or openly advocating the practice of polyg¬ 
amy. Those who do so today, principally members 
of FUNDAMENTALIST groups, do SO outside the 
Church. 
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husband sought relief from his familial responsibil¬ 
ities, President Young consistently counseled him 
to do his duty and not seek divorce from any wife 
willing to put up with him. 

Contrary to the caricatures of a hostile world 
press, plural marriage did not result in offspring of 
diminished capacity. Normal men and women 
came from plural households, and their descen¬ 
dants are prominent throughout the Intermoun¬ 
tain West. Some observers feel that the added re¬ 
sponsibility that fell early upon some children in 
such households contributed to their exceptional 
record of achievement. Plural marriage also aided 
many wives. The flexibility of plural households 
contributed to the large number of accomplished 
LDS women who were pioneers in medicine, poli¬ 
tics and other public careers. In fact, plural mar¬ 
riage made it possible for wives to have profes¬ 
sional careers that would not otherwise have been 
available to them. 

The exact percentage of Latter-day Saints who 
participated in the practice is not known, hut stud¬ 
ies suggest a maximum of from 20% to 25% of LDS 
adults were members of polygamous households. 
At its height, plural marriage probably involved 
only a third of the women reaching marriageable 
age—though among Church leadership plural 
marriage was the norm for a time. Public opposi¬ 
tion to polygamy led to the first law against the 
practice in 1862, and, by the 1880s, laws were in¬ 
creasingly punitive. The Church contested the 
constitutionality of those laws, hut the Supreme 
Court sustained the legislation {see Reynolds v. 
UNITED states), leading to a harsh and effective 
federal antipolygamy campaign known by the 
Latter-day Saints as “the Raid.” Wives and hus¬ 
bands went on the “underground” and hundreds 
were arrested and sentenced to jail terms in Utah 
and several federal prisons. This campaign se¬ 
verely affected the families involved, and the re¬ 
lated attack on Church organization and properties 
greatly inhibited its ability to function {see 
HISTORY OF THE CMURCTI: c. 1877-1898). Follow¬ 
ing a vision showing him that continuing plural 
marriage endangered the temples and the mission 
of the Church, not just statehood. President Wil- 
ford WOODRUFF issued the Manifesto in October 
1890, announcing an official end to new plural mar¬ 
riages and facilitating an eventual peaceful resolu¬ 
tion of the conflict. 

Earlier polygamous families continued to exist 
well into the twentieth century, causing further 
political problems for the Church, and new plural 


marriages did not entirely cease in 1890. After hav¬ 
ing lived the principle at some sacrifice for half a 
century, many devout Latter-day Saints found 
ending plural marriage a challenge almost as com¬ 
plex as was its beginning in the 1840.S. Some new 
plural marriages were contracted in the 1890s in 
LDS settlements in Canada and northern Mexico, 
and a few elsewhere. With national attention again 
focused on the practice in the early lOOOs during 
the House hearings on Representative-elect B. 11. 
Roberts and Senate hearings on Senator-elect 
Reed Smoot {see smoot hearings). President Jo¬ 
seph F. SMITH issued his “Second Manifesto” in 
1904. Since that time, it has been uniform Church 
policy to excommunicate any member either prac¬ 
ticing or openly advocating the practice of polyg¬ 
amy. Those who do so today, principally members 
of FUNDAMENTALIST groups, do SO outside the 
Church. 
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cies, and procedures liave l)ccn fdrnuilized in the 
c;enerae mandrook oe instruc:tions, which is 
distrihnted to priesthood leaders of tlie Chnrcli. 
The handbook is revised and brought up to date 
from time to time to keep instriietions current. Tlie 
following statements have been selected as sam¬ 
ples from the latest edition of that handbook 
(1989), and references are to section and page 
numbers in that edition. 

MORAL ISSUES 

Abortion. “Abortion is one of the most revolt¬ 
ing and sinful practices of this day. Members must 
not submit to, be a party to, or perform an abor¬ 
tion. The only exceptions are when— 

1. Pregnancy has resulted from incest or rape; 

2. The life or health of the woman is in jeopardy, 
in the opinion of competent medical authority; 

3. The fetus is known, by competent medical au- 
tbority, to have severe defects that will not 
allow the baby to survive beyond birth” (11-4). 

As fai' as has b<;en revealed, a person may repent 
and be forgiven for the sin of abortion (.see 
arortion). 

Abuse and Crueltij. “Members who abuse or 
are cruel to their spouses, children, or other family 
members violate tbe laws of Cod and man” (11-4; 
see ARUSE, SPOUSE AND CHILD). 

Artificial Insemination. “Artificial insemina¬ 
tion with semen from anyone but the husband is 
discouraged. . . . Artificial insemination of single 
sisters is not approved” (11-4; see artieicial 
insemination). 

Cha.stity and Fidelitij. “(Jod’s standard for sex¬ 
ual morality has always been clear: ‘Thou shaft not 
commit adultery’ (Ex. 20:14). In modern and . . . 
ancient times Cod has commanded all of his chil¬ 
dren to lead strictly [chaste] lives before and after 
marriage—intimate relations being permissible 
only between a man and a woman legallv and law¬ 
fully married. Accordingly, intimate relations out¬ 
side of mai'iiage arc out of harmony with Cod’s 
eternal plan for his ehildren. To be morally clean, a 
person must refrain from adultery and fornication, 
from homosexual or lesbian relations, and from 
every other unholy, unnatural, or impure practice” 
(11-4 ; .see CHASTITY, LAW OE; MARRIAGE). 

Donation of Sperm. “'Phe donation of sperm is 
discouraged” (11-4). 

In Vitro Fertilization. “In vitro fertilization 
using semen other than that of the husband or an 
egg [from anyone] other than the wife is discour¬ 


aged. However, this is a personal matter that ulti¬ 
mately must be left to the judgment of the husband 
and wife” (11-4). 

Rape or Sexual Abuse Victims. “Victims of the 
evil acts of others are not guilty of sin.” Church 
officers should help victims of rape and other .sex¬ 
ual abuse “regain their sense of innoeence and 
overcome any feelings of guilt” (11-5). 

Sex Education. “Parents have primary respon¬ 
sibility for the sex education of their children. 
Teaching this subject honestly and plainly in the 
home greatly improves the chance that young peo¬ 
ple will avoid serious problems. . . . Where schools 
have undertaken sex education, it is appropriate 
for parents to seek to ensure that the instructions 
given their children are consistent with sound 
moral and ethical values” (11-5; .see MARRIAGE; .SEX 
EDUCATION; SEXUALITY). 

Suicide. People who take their own lives “may 
not be responsible for [their] acts. Only (Jod can 
judge such a matter” (11-5; see suicide). 

Surf’ical Sterilization (Including Vasectomij). 
“Surgical sterilization should only be considered 
(1) where medical conditions seriously jeopardize 
life or health, or (2) where birth defects or serious 
trauma have rendered a person mentally incompe¬ 
tent and not responsible for his or her actions. 
Such conditions must be determined by compe¬ 
tent medical judgment and in accordance with law. 
Even then, the person or persons responsible for 
this decision should consult with each other and 
with their bishop (or branch president) and receive 
divine confirmation through prayer” (11-5). 

Surrogate Motherhood. The (fhurch discour¬ 
ages surrogate motherhood (11-5). 

MEDICAL AND HEALTH LSSUES 

Ac(pdred Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS). “Local leaders should encourage members 
with AIDS to consult competent medical author¬ 
ity. Leaders and members should treat a member 
who has AIDS with dignity and compassion. 
Though AIDS can afflict innocent victims, the 
principal guides to safety arc cha.stity before mar¬ 
riage, total fidelity in marriage, abstinence from 
any homosexual relations, avoidance of illegal 
drugs, and reverence and care for the body” (11-5; 
•see AiD.s). 

Euthanasia. “A person who participates in 
euthanasia—deliberately putting to death a person 
sidfering from incurable conditions or diseases— 
violates the commandments of Clod” (11-5; .see 
PROLONGING LIEE). 
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Orf^an Tramplants. Tlie decision of whether 
to will one’s personal body organs or authorize “the 
transplant of organs from a deceased family mem¬ 
ber [rests with] the individual or the deceased per¬ 
son’s family. The decision to receive a donated 
organ should he made with competent medical 
connsel and confirmation through prayer’’ (11-6; 
see OHGAN TRANSPLANTS AND DONATIONS). 

Vrolong,ing Life. “When severe illness strikes, 
(Ihurch members should exercise faith in the Lord 
and seek competent medical assistance. However, 
when dying becomes inevitable, it should be 
looked upon as a blessing and a purposeful pai t ol 
eternal existence. Members should not feel obli¬ 
gated to extend mortal life by means that are un¬ 
reasonable” (11-6; see prolonging life; pur¬ 
pose OF EAR'ni LIFE, LDS PERSPEGTIVE). 

Stillhorn Children. “Although temple ordi¬ 
nances arc not performed for stillborn children, no 
loss of eternal blessings or family unity is implied. 
The family may record the name of a stillborn child 
on the family group record followed by the word 
.stillhorn in parentheses. Memorial or graveside 
services may or may not be held as determined by 
the parents” (11-6; see stillborn children). 

Word of Wisdom. In addition to avoiding the 
use of tea, coffee, and alcoholic beverages, mem¬ 
bers should not misuse legal drugs and “should not 
use any substance that contains illegal drugs or 
other harmful or habit-forming ingredients” (11-6; 
see ALCOHOLIC beverages; COFFEE; DRUG 
ABUSE; TEA; WORD OF WISDOM). 

ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES 

Church Discipline. “The purposes of Clmrch 
discipline are to (1) save the souls of transgressors; 
(2) protect the innocent; and (3) safeguard the pu¬ 
rity, integrity, and good name of the Church. [It] 
includes giving cautions in private interviews, 
imposing restrictions in probations, and withdraw¬ 
ing fellowship or membership” (10-1). Church dis¬ 
cipline is administered by leaders of local congre¬ 
gations; it can affect only a person’s standing in the 
Church. “A person who is disfellowshipped is still 
a member of the Church, but is no longer in good 
standing. ... A person who is excommunicated is 
no longer a member of the Church and cannot 
enjoy any membership privileges” (10-5). “All per¬ 
sons who are excommunicated, disfellowshipped, 
or placed on formal probation by a disciplinary 
council have a right to appeal the decision” (10-8). 

The bishop, or another appropriate priest¬ 
hood leader, should continue to help a disciplined 


person return to full fellowship in the Church {see 
DISGIPLINARY PROCEDURES). 

Funerals. “When a funeral service is held in a 
Church building or conducted by a Church officer, 
it is a Church meeting. A member of the bishopric 
conducts the service. . . . Bishops may offer the 
use of Church meetinghouses for the funeral ser¬ 
vices of nomnembers. Such services may be held 
in the manner prescribed by the deceased person’s 
church and, if the family desires, may be con¬ 
ducted by a clergyman of that church, provided 
the service is dignified and appropriate” (2-7; see 
BURIAL; CREMATION; DEATH AND DYING). 

Income Taxes. Church members in any nation 
are to obey applicable tax laws. “If a member dis¬ 
approves of tax laws, he may attempt to have them 
changed by legislation or constitutional amend¬ 
ment, or, if he has a well-founded legal objection, 
he may attempt to challenge them in the courts. A 
member who refuses to file a tax return, to pay 
required income taxes, or to comply with a final 
judgment in a tax case is in direct conflict with the 
law and with the teachings of the Church” (11-2; 
see CIVIC duties; civic rights; constitutional 
LAW; law). 

Political Action. “The Church does not en¬ 
dorse political parties or candidates. Branch, ward, 
or stake meetinghouses and other Church facili¬ 
ties, and Church directories or mailing lists must 
not be used in any way for political purposes.” (11- 
2; .see CHURCH AND STATE; CIVIC DUTIES; CIVIC 
RIGHTS; CONSTITUTIONAL LAW). 

Prayers. “Both men and women may offer 
prayers in Church meetings” (11-3; .see meetings, 
MAJOR CHURCH; PRAYEr). 
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has been involved since the restoration of the gospel. The 
second article examines the official teachings of LDS 
.scriptures and prophets on political questions. The third 
article examines the perception of a political subculture 
in the membership of the Church. The last article exam¬ 
ines the participation of the Church and. its members in 
contemporary politics throughout the world. 

The Church has on occasion been involved in politi¬ 
cal issues. Specific political controversies can be found 
organized by time periods in the series of articles entitled 
History of the Churcli and organized geographically in 
articles on particular communities, such as Kirtland, 
Ohio. 

Several articles take up specific political issues. 
Missouri Conflict and Nauvoo Politics detail two major 
political experiences of the young LDS community that 
ended in forcible expulsion and lo.ss of life and property. 
To .see the unfolding political connection of the Mormons 
to the United States after the 1848 move west, read the 
following articles in this order: Utah Territory; Utah 
Expedition; Antipolygamy Legislation; Reynolds v. 
United States; Manifesto of 1890; Utah Statehood; and 
the Smoot Hearings. 

The extent to which the Constitution of the United 
States of America will protect distinctive religious prac¬ 
tices is a question brought in many forms to American 
courts. The experience of the Chu rch and its members in 
the courts is .summarized in Legal and Judicial History. 
The efforts of the Church to gain recognition and reli¬ 
gious freedoms through direct negotiations with govern¬ 
ments throughout the world are described in Diplomatic 
Relations. The attitudes and teachings of the Church 
derived from its scriptures and these experiences in law 
and politics are described in articles on Church and 
State; Civil Rights; Constitutional Law; Politics: Political 
Teachings; and War and Peace.] 

POLITICAL HISTORY 

LDS involvement in American politics began with 
the conflicts between Mormons and non-Mormons 
in the 1830s and 1840s that led to the founding of a 
religious and political community in the Great 
Basin, organized by the U.S. Congress as UTAH 
TERRITORY. Mormoiiism emerged as a national 
political issue in the presidential election of 1856 
with the Republican platform’s condemnation of 
the “twin relics of barbarism”—southern slavery 
and Mormon polygamy. Political involvement con¬ 
tinued in the social and political order of the state 
of Utah where, because of the high number of 
Latter-day Saints, there is identification between 
the ]iolitical community and the dominant religion. 

From its inception in western New York in 
1830, the LDS Church was politically controver¬ 
sial. The deepest cause of conflict directly or indi¬ 


rectly ;ifiecting political relationships between 
Latter-day Saints and others was the belief in con¬ 
tinuing REVELATION. Non-Mormons viewed the 
claim of continuing revelation and the social and 
political forms built on that claim as threats to 
democratic self-government. While the Book of 
Mormon was being printed, a mass meeting of Pal¬ 
myra residents pledged to boycott it. The Prophet 
Joseph SMITH was arrested several times on 
charges brought, according to his accusers, “to 
open the eyes and understanding of those who 
blindly follow” him. When the Church was hardly 
large enough to “man a farm, or meet a woman 
with a milk-pail,” recalled Sidney RIGDON, non- 
Mormons were already accusing them of wanting 
“to upset the Government” {HC 6:289). 

The turmoil of the New York period was only a 
harbinger of intense conflicts to follow. As the 
practical implications of belief in new revelation 
and obedience to a new prophet became clear, 
anti-Mormon opposition intensified. For the Pro¬ 
phet and his followers, divine calling made pos¬ 
sible—indeed, morally incumbent—the effort to 
create a just society, which the revelations called 
ZION. For non-Mormon neighbors, these efforts 
constituted challenges that they determined to 
resist. 

Belief in continuing revelation had profound 
implications for the organization of political society 
among the Latter-day Saints. The establishment of 
Zion required the unity of the LDS community in 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. The effort brought social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political innovations, including the 
GATHERING of the Saints, consegration and 
stewardship, the UNITEH ORDER, and PLURAL 
MARRIAGE. Ill all matters relevant to building 
Zion, the LDS community looked to the Prophet 
for guidance, concentrating power, even against 
his own inclinations, in his hands. 

Efforts to establish Zion excited fear and ani¬ 
mosity. Made uneasy by ever-increasing numbers 
of Latter-day Saints and shocked or bemused by 
their economic and social experiments, many non- 
Mormons viewed the Saints as alien and hostile, 
even as a threat to their freedoms as Americans. 
Because the Church seemed to erase the distinc¬ 
tion between GiiURGii and state —in American 
liberal political thought an important pillar of lib¬ 
erty—some felt that it portended the rise of reli¬ 
gious despotism. The result was recurring political 
conflict, which time and again threatened the LDS 
community. 
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The efforts to build a new Jerusalem in 
America began in 1831 with the gathering to Ohio 
and the designation of Zion in Jackson County, 
Missouri. As Church members built these new 
communities, differences with neighbors, and re¬ 
sulting tensions, were immediately evident. In 
Ohio, Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon were 
tarred and feathered by a mob. Random acts of 
violence threatened the young LDS community 
{see KIRTLANU, OHIO; OHIO, LDS COMMUNITIES 

in). 

Matters were still worse in Missouri, where, 
in 1833, citizens of Jackson County banded to¬ 
gether to remove the Latter-day Saints from the 
county, “peaceably if we can, forcibly if we must” 
(//C 1:374). They were justified, they claimed, 
because Mormonism was an evil for which the laws 
made no provision. Missourians saw these new¬ 
comers as “deluded fanatics” or “designing knaves” 
who claimed “to hold personal communication and 
converse face to face with the Most High God” and 
who threatened to take political control of the 
county {HC 1:375; see also history of the 
CHURCH: C. 1831-1844; MISSOURI: LDS COMMUN¬ 
ITIES IN JACKSON AND CLAY COUNTIES). 

By late fall of 1833, the Latter-day Saints had 
been driven from Jackson County. Most found 
temjiorary refuge in Clay County, where they 
were at first kindly received. Eventually, however, 
antagonisms developed there as well when it be¬ 
came apparent that Saints would not be going back 
to their homes and lands in Jackson County. Be¬ 
fore violence erupted. Church members aban¬ 
doned Clay County in 1836 for the newly orga¬ 
nized Caldwell County, created by the legislature 
specifically as a home for Mormons (see MISSOURI; 
LDS COMMUNITIES IN CALDWELL AND DAVIESS 

counties). 

By the summer of 1838, trouble had erupted 
again. In Kirtland, economic failure associated 
with the Panic of 1837 contributed to dissent. 
Some criticized Joseph Smith’s exercise of author¬ 
ity and charged him with “Popery,” or the combin¬ 
ing of .spiritual authority and temporal power. As 
tensions escalated, Joseph Smith and most of the 
faithful left Ohio for Missouri. In Caldwell County, 
critics within the Church also soon took up the cry, 
creating such profound consternation that the com¬ 
munity forced them out. Dissenters then stirred 
up non-Mormous who were already fearful of 
growing LDS strength. In this situation of rising 
tensions, Sidney Rigdon defiantly declared inde¬ 


pendence from mob depredations and vowed that 
the Saints would meet future force with force. All 
that was required for a violent conflagration was a 
tiny spark. 

Not surprisingly, political rivalry provided the 
spark. On August 6, 1838, non-Mormons in 
Daviess County, into which the rapidly increasing 
LDS population had sjiilled, attempted to prevent 
Latter-day Saints from voting at Gallatin, Mis¬ 
souri. A brawl resulted, and exaggerated accounts 
of the incident soon mobilized armed bands on 
both sides. After several skirmishes, a pitched bat¬ 
tle occurred, with both sides suffering casualties. 
Following exaggerated reports of this battle. Gov¬ 
ernor Lilhurn Boggs ordered the state militia to 
treat the Mormons as enemies to he exterminated 
or driven from the state {see extermination 
ORDER; MISSOURI CONFLICT). After Josejih Smith 
and other leaders were impri,soned, the Latter-day 
Saints were disarmed and then were forced from 
Missouri. After months of imprisonment, jailed 
Ghurch leaders eventually escaped or were re¬ 
leased. 

Moving to Illinois, the Latter-day Saints built 
a new city, nauvoo, along the hanks of the Missis¬ 
sippi River. Apparently convinced that there 
would be no peace as long as Ghurch members 
were politically at the mercy of non-Mormons, Jo¬ 
seph Smith sought and obtained political power for 
the new city. In the NAUVOO charter, the Illinois 
legislature empowered the city to make any ordi¬ 
nances not prohibited by the CONSTITUTION of 
THE UNITED STATES or that of Illinois and to orga¬ 
nize a militia with power to execute said laws. 

While Nauvoo flourished under the protec¬ 
tion of the new city government and its own mili¬ 
tia, the NAUVOO LEGION, trouble soon developed. 
Non-Mormons resented Nauvoo’s political power, 
which was based on increasing LDS numbers and 
on their willingness to vote as a bloc to reward po¬ 
litical friends and punish political enemies {see 
NAUVOO politics). Bloc voting was both a reflec¬ 
tion of the social unity of the LDS community and 
a defensive reaction to the abuses suffered in Mis¬ 
souri. Yet critics condemned the Saints for “yield¬ 
ing implicit obedience” to a “joretended prophet of 
the Lord” who, they charged, was a dangerous 
character entertaining “the most absolute con¬ 
tempt for the laws of man” {HC 6:4-5). 

Even within the Ghurch there was again res¬ 
tiveness, for the jirivate introduction of plural mar¬ 
riage and Joseph Smith’s increasing political power 
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contributed to dissent. Dissidents established a 
newspaper, the NAUVOO EXPOSITOR, and attacked 
Joseph Smith for supposed moral imperfections 
and poor leadership. Declaring the Expositor a 
public nuisance, the Nauvoo City Council author- 
i/ed Mayor Joseph Smith to order city police to 
destroy its press. In the resulting turor, the anti- 
Mormon Warsaw Signal called on the citizens of 
Illinois to take direct military action against the 
Prophet. Others spoke of extermination. With vio¬ 
lence clearly a possibility, Joseph Smith allowed 
himself to be arrested on charges stemming from 
the Expositor incident and was imprisoned in 
Carthage, tlie county seat, where on June 27, 
1844, he was murdered by a mob (see Carthage 

JAIL; MARTYRDOM OE JOSEPH AND HYRUM SMITH). 

The Prophet’s death brought a lull in hostili¬ 
ties, which provided time to complete the NAUVOO 
TEMPLE and to make preparations to move to a 
new home in the West. When conflict broke out 
again in September 1845, Church leaders an¬ 
nounced their intention to leave Illinois in the 
.sjrring. By the summer of 1846, most Latter-day 
Saints had departed. Those remaining were forced 
out by an anti-Mormon attack on the city in Sep¬ 
tember 1846. 

The Missouri and Illinois cataclysms con¬ 
vinced Brigham YOUNC: and other Church leaders 
that the Latter-day Saints needed not just political 
power but political autonomy. According to the 
jirevailing constitutional interpretation of states’ 
rights, the federal government was largely prohib¬ 
ited from interfering with a state’s domestic insti¬ 
tutions (slavery, for example). To obtain such au¬ 
tonomy, Latter-day Saints did not necessarily have 
to remove themselves from the boundaries of the 
United States but only from existing states and ter¬ 
ritories. As the first settlers in a new area, they 
could jDossibly obtain the political autonomy neces¬ 
sary for jirotection within the federal Union. 

As tlie Latter-day Saints embarked on their 
westward migration, some dreamed of an indejicn- 
dent LDS nation, while others envisioned the es¬ 
tablishment of a territory or state within the 
United States. When Chureh leaders selected the 
Creat Basin as tlieir probable destination, it was 
legally a remote part of Mexico. The mormon 
BATTALION Contributed, at least marginally, to the 
effort by which the United States obtained title to 
the Sontliwest, including the Great Basin. 

The first LDS pioneers entered the valley of 
tlie Great Salt Lake in July 1847. Until late 1848, 


when the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles estab¬ 
lished themselves in the valley, the settlement was 
governed by the Salt Lake Stake presidency and 
HIGH COUNCIL. President Brigham Young charged 
these local officials to “observe those jirineiples 
which have been instituted in the Stakes of Zion 
for the government of the Church, and to pass such 
laws and ordinances as shall be necessary for the 
peace and prosjierity of the city for the time being” 
(Morgan, p. 69). In December 1848, Church lead¬ 
ers petitioned Congress for a territorial organiza¬ 
tion. Later, they drafted a constitution for a pro¬ 
posed STATE OF DESERET, with a bill of lights 
containing a strongly worded guarantee of religions 
liberty, and applied for admission to the Union. 
Brigham Young was elected governor of the would- 
be state. 

In Congress, this hoped-for admission became 
enmeshed in the political maelstrom over slavery 
in U.S. territories raised by the Treaty of Guada- 
lujDe Hidalgo. In the Compromise of 1850, Con¬ 
gress organized the Latter-day Saints as the Terri¬ 
tory of Utah. The compromise, adopting the 
principle of popular sovereignty, allowed settlers 
in the newly acquired territories to decide whether 
they would have slavery. Utah, attempting to re¬ 
main aloof from the dispute over slavery, offended 
both anti- and proslavery congressmen by ignoring 
the matter in its constitution. 

From the beginning of Utah’s territorial pe¬ 
riod, relations between the LDS community and 
the federal government were tense. The first non- 
Mormon territorial officials became embroiled in 
controversy within days of their ari ival and soon 
returned to the East, spreading inflammatory re- 
jiorts that deeply influenced congressional and 
public opinion. Later federal ajipointees were also 
critical. And the Church deeply agitated public 
opinion when it officially avowed plural marriage 
in 1852. 

In the presidential election of 1856, the Re¬ 
publican party used public antipolygamy feeling to 
attack the Democratic party for its stand on slavery 
in the territories. Democrats in Congress had 
passed the 1854 Kansas-Nebraska Act, which, by 
repealing the Missouri Compromise, removed the 
last legal restraints on the spread of slavery to U.S. 
territories and established popular sovereignty as 
the political principle governing slavery in the ter¬ 
ritories. The Rejmblican jiarty, intent on restoring 
the Missouri Compromise by repudiating popular 
sovereignty, inserted the “twin relics” plank in the 
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1856 Republican platlbrm in an effort to tar the 
Democratic party with Mormon polygamy. The 
point was that if the Democrats truly believed that 
the citizens of the territories alone had the power 
to legislate on slavery, logically they must also ac¬ 
cept that the citizens of the territories should have 
the sole power to legislate on matrimony. Polyg¬ 
amy and slavery, according to the author of the 
“twill relics” plank, “rested precisely on the same 
Constitutional basis,” and so “to make war upon 
polygamy, and at the same time strengthen the 
case against slavery as much as possible,” he linked 
them together (Poll, p. 127). 

The Republican strategy succeeded. Demo¬ 
cratic party leaders concluded that to protect pop¬ 
ular sovereignty as it related to slavery, they had to 
take a firm stand against polygamy. Senator Ste¬ 
phen Douglas, popular sovereignty’s chief patron, 
attacked the Mormons as subversive aliens who 
recognized the authority of Brigham Young “and 
the government of which he is the head” above 
that of the United States, lie accused Latter-day 
Saints of prosecuting “a system of robbery and 
murders upon American citizens” (see danites) 
and called for the application of “the knife” to “this 
pestiferous, disgusting cancer” of Mormonism, 
“which is gnawing at the very vitals of the body 
politic” (CHC 4:221-22). It is possible that embar¬ 
rassment over the linkage of polygamy and popular 
sovereignty contributed to U.S. President James 
Buchanan’s decision, on the basis of vague and 
unsubstantiated reports, to take the extraordinary 
step of sending an army to Utah in 1857 to enforce 
federal law (see UTAH expedition). The ostensible 
purpose of the army was to ensure that the terri¬ 
tory accepted the replacement of Brigham Young 
as governor, but it had also been suggested to Bu¬ 
chanan that he might be able to upstage the com¬ 
motion over slavery in the territories with the ex¬ 
citement of an anti-Mormon crusade. 

A Republican-controlled Congress passed the 
first ANTIPOl.YGAMY LEGISLATION in 1862. The 
Morrill Act outlawed polygamy and overturned 
certain acts of the Utah legislature, including one 
incorporating the Church, which shielded the 
practice of polygamy. The Civil War delayed en¬ 
forcement, and when the federal government re¬ 
turned to the Utah situation after the war, it found 
that the act was unenforceable because territorial 
courts were in LDS hands. To remedy this situa¬ 
tion, Congress passed the Poland Act of 1874, 
transferring control over criminal proceedings— 


including cases involving polygamy—from local 
courts to federally appointed officials. This act 
marked the transformation of the confrontation 
over plural marriage into a struggle over political 
power in Utah. The 1882 Edmunds Act prohibited 
polygamists (including virtually all Church leaders) 
from voting or holding office. It also established a 
federally appointed commission to control territo¬ 
rial elections, including voter registration. Utah 
women were among the first in the nation to vote, 
and WOMAN suffrage was now also under attack. 
The most sweeping legislation, the 1887 Ed- 
mnnds-Tucker Act, required an antipolygamy test 
oath for voting and holding office, disfranchised 
women, disbanded the territorial militia, took con¬ 
trol of public schools, abolished the Church’s 
PERPETUAL EMIGRATING FUND, dissolved the 
Church as a legal entity, and seized much of its 
property. In the late 188()s, demands were made in 
Congress for even more stringent measures. 

Latter-day Saints vigorously protested that 
this legislation violated their constitutionally pro¬ 
tected right of the free exercise of religion, and in a 
series of cases, they challenged the antipolygamy 
legislation in the courts. Reyngi.ds v. united 
STATES was decided by the U.S. Supreme C]ourt in 
1879. The appeal attacked the Morrill Act for fail¬ 
ing to acknowledge the religions motivation be¬ 
hind plural marriage. A unanimous Court held, 
however, that to allow Latter-day Saints’ religious 
beliefs to excuse them fi'om obeying the law would 
be to “make the professed doctrines of religious 
belief superior to the law of the land, and in effect 
to permit every citizen to become a law nnto him¬ 
self” (98 U.S. [1879]). The Reynolds decision dis¬ 
tinguished between religious opinions and reli¬ 
gious practices, leaving the former free while 
allowing for government regulation of the latter 
(see CIVIL RIGHTS; LEGAL AND JUDICIAL HISTORY 
OF THE church). 

Decisions in later polygamy cases nnder- 
mined that distinction, allowing for the direct or 
indirect regulation of religious opinion. The (knirt 
upheld the disfranchisement provisions ol the 
Edmunds Act in Murphy v. Ramsey. Ckmgress, 
according to the Court, was responsible for prepar¬ 
ing the territories for statehood and self-govern¬ 
ment. In Utah this required curbing the political 
power of polygamists because nothing was more 
important in the founding of a self-governing com¬ 
monwealth than “the idea of family, as consisting 
in and springing from the union for life of one man 
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and one woman in the holy estate of matrimony” 
(114 U.S. 15 [1885]). The Court in Davis v. Beason 
upheld an Idaho test oath that disfranchised any 
member of any organization that taught its mem¬ 
bers “to commit the crime” of polygamy. Accord¬ 
ing to the Court, the free exercise clause of the 
First Amendment did not protect individuals in 
advocating “any form of worship” and “any tenets, 
however destructive of society,” merely by assert¬ 
ing them to be a part of their religious beliefs (133 
U.S. 333 [1890]). In The Late Corporation of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints v. 
United States, the Supreme Court sustained the 
disincorporation and escheat provisions of the 
Edmunds-Tucker Act. The opinion described the 
Church corporation as a contumacious organization 
that, in defiance of the authority of the govern¬ 
ment, continued to encourage polygamy, “a crime 
against the laws, and abhorrent to the sentiments 
and feelings of the civilized world” (136 U.S. 1 
[1890]). With plenary authority over the political 
affairs of territories. Congress had the power to 
abolish the Church corporation and the govern¬ 
ment could dispose of its property. 

The Poland, Edmunds, and Edmunds-Tucker 
laws curtailed LDS political power. An all-out at¬ 
tack on plural marriage came in the late 1880s, in 
what Latter-day Saints called “the Raid.” The 
thrust against the Church struck deeper than the 
practice of polygamy, however: it struck at the 
heart of the LDS community and threatened its 
survival in a world that, since the 1830.S, had 
shown itself hostile. The deeper threat was re¬ 
flected in the massive economic, social, and politi¬ 
cal dislocations occasioned by the Raid. Finally, 
facing even the loss of its temples, in 1890 Church 
President Wilford woodruff concluded that “for 
the temporal salvation of the church” it was neces¬ 
sary to end the practice of plural marriage. In his 
MANIFESTO OF 1890, he announced his intention 
to submit to the antipolygamy laws and to use his 
influence to induce Church members to do the 
same. 

The Manifesto was only the beginning of the 
changes introduced by Church leaders in the 1890s 
to accommodate the Latter-day Saint community 
to the social, economic, and political forms of the 
larger society. They dissolved the local People’s 
party, which had dominated electoral politics in 
Utah from its organization in the early 1870s, and 
encouraged members to affiliate with the Republi¬ 
can and Democratic national parties. They sup¬ 


ported the development of a public school system. 
Finally, leaders reduced direct Church involve¬ 
ment in the economic life of the territory by selling 
off most business interests (see ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH; PIONEER ECONOMY). The reward 
for their willingness to accommodate themselves to 
the forms of American liberalism came; in 1896 
with UTAH STATEHOOD. Latter-day Saints relin¬ 
quished important elements of the .social, eco¬ 
nomic, and political order that they had estab¬ 
lished in the Great Basin in exchange for a measure 
of the political power and autonomy that decades 
of confrontation and conflict had demonstrated 
were neeessary for their survival as a community. 

The modus vivendi that Church leaders 
worked out with the American political community 
as the prerequisite for statehood reduced, but by 
no means ended, direct Church involvement in 
politics. In the first years after statehood. Church 
leaders quietly supported and participated in a sys¬ 
tem of power sharing between Mormons and non- 
Mormons, Democrats and Republicans. For exam¬ 
ple, the state’s two seats in the U.S. Senate were 
divided between Latter-day Saints and non- 
Mormons until the election of 1916, when the Sev¬ 
enteenth Amendment (ratified 1913), providing for 
direct popular election of senators, removed the 
matter from the control of party or Church leaders. 

Church leaders signaled their intention to 
curb their own political activity in the so-called 
Political Manifesto of 1896, which emphasized the 
importance of the religious duties of Church offi¬ 
cers and required them to obtain approval of eccle¬ 
siastical superiors before seeking public office. 
This rule was applied more stringently for Demo¬ 
cratic- than Republican-inclined Church officials. 
Church authorities in the 189()s encouraged the 
development of the Republican party among 
Church members, many of whom had avoided the 
party because of its harsh opposition to plural 
marriage. 

Church leaders since 1896, with only a few 
exeeptions, have avoided taking stands that by ei¬ 
ther identifying the Church with, or casting the 
Church in opposition to, either major political 
party would encourage a religious polarization of 
the parties. But they have been willing to take an 
official stand on such issues as public welfare and 
the repeal of prohibition in the 193()s, Sunday 
elosing laws in the 195()s, right-to-work laws and 
liquor by tbe drink in the 1960s, the E(|ual Rights 
Amendment (ERA) in the 1970s, and abortion in 
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the 1970s, 1980s, and 1990s. While the Church by 
no means inevitably has its way in Utah politics, it 
is a pervasive influence in the state. Latter-day 
Saints help shape the political agenda of Utah, in 
large part determining the issues that are or are 
not live, and dictating the terms in which issues 
accepted as live are debated. Generally, the over¬ 
whelming majority of all officeholders, both Re¬ 
publican and Democratic, are LDS. 

What the Latter-day Saints relinquished in 
order to secure statehood for Utah indicates what 
was really at stake in the nineteenth-century politi¬ 
cal conflicts. Both sides were well aware that the 
struggle was over more than a “peculiar institu¬ 
tion.” For Latter-day Saints, plural marriage sym¬ 
bolized obedience to the will of God revealed 
through latter-day prophets. For anti-Mormons, 
polygamy symbolized the potential for theocratic 
control, rooted in the religion’s belief in continuing 
revelation. Territorial governor Caleb West told 
the Mormons in 1888 that the cause of their woes 
was their belief that “God governs them immedi¬ 
ately, not alone in faith and morals, but in all affairs 
and relations of life, and that the counsel of the 
priesthood is the Supreme Voice of God and must 
be obeyed” (governor to Territorial Assembly, Jan. 
9, 1888). The tenet of continuing revelation, an 
issue since the beginning, largely accounted for 
the struggles between the Latter-day Saints and 
the federal government over political power in 
early Utah. It generated continuing tensions in the 
politics of Utah, and containing them required the 
exercise of prudent statesmanship by leaders of 
both church and state. At the same time, the vital¬ 
ity of Utah as a democratic political community in 
the early twentieth century was the foundation for 
the relative peace that Latter-day Saints have en¬ 
joyed since then. That such peace remained some¬ 
what precarious was evident when well-organized 
LDS lobbying efforts in several states against the 
ERA in the 1970s threatened to reawaken major 
apprehensions of priesthood influence on LDS 
voters. 

Outside the United States, LDS efforts for 
legal recognition and freedom of operation under 
restrictive regimes were remarkably successful by 
1990, precisely because Ghurch leaders convinced 
government leaders that priesthood directives 
would not promote political activity that con¬ 
fronted constituted authority—would not, in fact, 
promote political activity in any particular direc¬ 
tion. The fact that LDS political behavior both in 


Utah and in U.S. government service was observ¬ 
ably stable and responsible was thus significant for 
the functioning and expansion of the Ghurch in an 
international setting. 
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POLITIGAL TEAGHINGS 

Goncerning the general duties of government and 
eitizen, latter-day scriptures and the prophets of 
The Ghurch of Jesus Ghrist of Latter-day Saints 
teach that governments should protect freedoms 
and provide for the public interest and that citizens 
should honor and uphold laws and governments. 
LDS theology endorses aspects of both individual¬ 
ism and communitarianism, and harmonizes these 
conflicting ideas hy teaching that community 
members can share and promote ideals and princi¬ 
ples but should never use force to achieve such 
conditions. Ghurch leaders encourage members to 
be participants in public affairs even as they em¬ 
phasize the separation of the management of 
GHURCH AND STATE. The Ghurch rarely gives offi¬ 
cial counsel to its members regarding political is¬ 
sues. As with other religions, various opinions exist 
among Latter-day Saints as to how political teach¬ 
ings and principles should be applied. 

Section 134 of the Doctrine and Govenants is 
a iiscfid starting point for examining the major be¬ 
liefs of members of the LDS Ghurch concerning 
politics and government. In an 1835 meeting to 
discuss plans for publishing the Doctrine and Gov¬ 
enants, Ghurch leaders prepared a declaration to 
the world concerning “earthly governments and 
law.” Some members of the Ghurch had been ac¬ 
cused of being opposed to law and order, and were 
subsequently victimized by mobbings and vio- 
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lence. Tlie declaration provided guidelines for the 
Saints in rebutting the charges of their enemies. 
Penned by Oliver Cowdery, with the possible par¬ 
ticipation of W. W. Phelps, this is one of the few 
sections of the Doctrine and Covenants not given 
by revelation to Joseph Smith. 

Two central themes run throughout this sec¬ 
tion and related passages. First, the duty of gov¬ 
ernment is to provide for the public interest in 
general and to protect freedom of conscience and 
religious belief in particular. Governments “were 
instituted of Cod for the benefit of man.” Laws are 
to be enacted “for the good and safety of society” 
and to “secure to each individual the free exercise 
of conscience, the right and eontrol of property, 
and the protection of life.” Government officials 
are to make laws that are “best calculated to secure 
the public interest; at the same time, however, 
holding sacred the freedom of conscience” (D&C 
134:1-2, 5). The separation of church and state is 
imperative: it is not “just to mingle religious influ¬ 
ence with civil government, whereby one religious 
society is fostered and another proscribed in its 
spiritual privileges” (D&C 134:9). Governments 
do not have the right “to interfere in prescribing 
rules of worship, to bind the consciences of men, 
nor dictate forms for public or private devotion.” 
They “should restrain crime, but never control 
conscience; should punish guilt, but never sup¬ 
press the freedom of the .sold.” Governments have 
an affirmative duty to protect citizens “in the free 
exercise of their religious belief,” but they do not 
have the right to “deprive citizens of this privi¬ 
lege. or proscribe them in their opinions,” as long 
as such citizens do not promote sedition (D&C 
134:4-7). 

Second, the duty of citizens is to honor and 
sustain laws and governments. All people are 
“bound to sustain and uphold the respective gov¬ 
ernments in which they reside, while protected in 
their inherent and inalienable rights.” Govern¬ 
ments are responsible “for the protection of the 
innocent and the punishment of the guilty”; citi¬ 
zens are to “step forward and use their ability in 
bringing olfenders against good laws to punish¬ 
ment” (D&G 134:5-6, 8). 

Other passages in LDS scripture reflect these 
themes of governmental and citizenship duties. 
Members of the Ghurch are to befriend the “con¬ 
stitutional law of the land” that supports the “prin¬ 
ciple of freedom in maintaining rights and privi¬ 
leges” (D&G 98:5-6). Ghnrch leaders have 


regularly indicated their belief that the con¬ 
stitution OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMEIUC:A iS 
an inspired document. Gitizens are to seek and 
uphold honest, wise, and good government leaders 
(D&G 98:10). Book of Mormon writers emphasize 
that every person is to enjoy “rights and privileges 
alike” and that political decisions are to be made 
“by the voice of the people” (Mosiah 29:25-27, 
32). 

New Testament admonitions to “render there¬ 
fore unto Gaesar the things which are Gaesar’s” 
(Matt. 22:21), to “be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates” (Titus 3:1), and to 
“submit yourselves to every ordinance of man” 
(1 Pet. 2:13) also provide guidance to members of 
the Ghurch concerning their obligations as citi¬ 
zens. In all nations. Latter-day Saints are encour¬ 
aged to support their lawful governments; to par¬ 
ticipate actively in politics, civic affairs, and public 
service; and to support and promote just and right¬ 
eous causes. 

Because of its emphasis on free agency, indi¬ 
vidual Ac:couNTABiLiTY, and freedom of belief 
and conscience, LDS theology is (jiiite compatible 
with Western traditions of liberal democracy that 
champion individual and minority rights, personal 
freedom, and religious pluralism. Laws are to en¬ 
sure “the rights and protection of all” so that every 
person “may act in doctrine and principle pertain¬ 
ing to futurity, according to the moral agency 
which [God has] given unto him, that every man 
may be accountable for his own sins in the day of 
judgment” (D&G 101:77-78). 

From a broader view of politics, however. 
Latter-day Saints have much greater expectations 
for collective action. Their theology includes a 
strong commitment to achieve a unified, coopera¬ 
tive society, characterized by spiritual convictions, 
strong social bonds, collective responsibilities, and 
material EQUALITY. Joseph Smith taught that “the 
greatest temporal and spiritual blessings which 
always come from faithfulness and concerted ef¬ 
fort, never attended individual exertion or enter¬ 
prise” (TPJS, p. 183). Unity and cooperation in 
temporal affairs are preconditions for spiritual 
progress: “If ye are not one ye are not mine” (D&G 
38:27); “If ye are not equal in earthly things ye 
cannot be equal in obtaining heavenly things” 
(D&G 78:6; see also zion). 

Respect for individual rights and a strong 
commitment to collective action come together in 
the belief that communities can be built on shared 
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principles and ideals, hut force can never be em¬ 
ployed to achieve those ends. Unity and coopera¬ 
tion cannot be attained by coercion, but only 
through love: power is to be exercised by “persua¬ 
sion, by long-suffering, by gentleness and meek¬ 
ness, and by love unfeigned” (D&C 121:41). The 
goals of individual righteousness and commu¬ 
nity are well captured in this description of the 
city of Enoch from the Pearl of Great Price: “And 
the Lord called his people ziON, because they 
were of one heart and one mind, and dwelt in 
righteousness; and there was no poor among them” 
(Moses 7:18). 

While Latter-day Saints aspire to such a com¬ 
munity of the faithful, they have been encouraged 
throughout their history to participate in public af¬ 
fairs even under other conditions. “It is our duty,” 
said Joseph Smith, “to concentrate all our influ¬ 
ence to make popular that which is sound and 
good, and unpopular that which is unsound. ’Tis 
right, politically, for a man who has influence to 
use it” {HC 5:286). Brigham Young charged mem¬ 
bers of the Church, “Let every man and woman be 
industrious, prudent, and economical in their acts 
and feelings, and while gathering to themselves, 
let each one strive to identify his or her interests 
with the interests of this community, with those of 
their neighbor and neighborhood, let them seek 
their happiness and welfare in that of all” (JD 
3:330). 

In 1903 the First Presidency of the Church 
issued a statement emphasizing the separation of 
religious and political activity: 

The Church . . . instructs in things temporal as well 
as things spiritual. . . . But it does not infringe upon 
. . . the domain of the state. . . . Every member of 
the organization in every place is absolutely free as a 
citizen. ... In proclaiming “the kingdom of heav¬ 
en’s at hand,” we have the most intense and fervent 
conviction of our mission and calling. . . . But we do 
not and will not attempt to force them upon others, 
or to control or dominate any of their affairs, indi¬ 
vidual or national [MZ'T 4:79, 82]. 

In 1968, the First Presidency issued a state¬ 
ment concerning the obligations of citizenship: 

We urge our members to do their civic duty and to 
assume their responsibilities as individual citizens 
in seeking solutions to the problems which beset 
our cities and communities. 

With ou)- wide ranging mission, so far as man¬ 
kind is concerned. Church members cannot ignore 


the many practical problems that require solution if 
our families are to live in an environment conducive 
to spirituality. . . . 

Individual Church members cannot, of course, 
represent or commit the Church, but should, nev¬ 
ertheless, be “anxiously engaged” in good causes, 
using the principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ as 
their constant guide [see Appendix, “Doctrinal Ex¬ 
positions of the First Presidency”]. 

There are differing views among Church 
members concerning how to put these principles 
into practice. From one view, government inter¬ 
vention ought to be minimal in order to encourage 
VOLUNTEERISM, freedom of choice, and individual 
responsibility. Others believe governments should 
pursue a wide range of collective purposes and 
promote shared values. There are also differences 
concerning the role of religious ideas in political 
discourse. Some believe, much like those in other 
churches who have not hesitated to mix polities 
and religion in issues such as Civil, rights, abor¬ 
tion, and environmental pollution (see earth), 
that religious principles having corresponding sec¬ 
ular purposes should be part of public debate and 
be enacted into law if they can gain sufficient sup¬ 
port in the political system. Others favor a more 
distinct separation between religious belief and 
public discourse, where public debate is limited to 
issues and values that can be defended on “ra¬ 
tional” grounds, so that religious beliefs do not in¬ 
fluence the making of laws (see politicis: 
POLITIGAL culture). 

Brigham Young stated clearly the LDS com¬ 
mitment to a broad conception of collective effort 
in working toward a vision of a celestial commu¬ 
nity, while expressing ambivalence about earthly 
politics: “As for politics, we care nothing about 
them one way or the other, although we are a polit¬ 
ical people. ... It is the Kingdom of God or noth¬ 
ing with us” (Millennial Star 31 [1869]:573). 
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POLITICAL CULTURE 

Contrary to some popular characterizations, 
Latter-day Saints do not all think or vote alike on 
political matters and do not share a distinctive po¬ 
litical subculture. American Latter-day Saints tend 
to he slightly more pragmatic, less cynical, more 
optimistic, and less alienated than the average 
American citizen, but only in minor variations 
from the broad national political cidture. The earli¬ 
est Latter-day Saints were Americans before they 
became Latter-day Saints. If Latter-day Saints as a 
group were markedly less or more optimistic or 
less or more cynical than the average U.S. citizen, 
that might indicate the presence of a distinctive 
political subculture, but there is no evidence for 
this. 

A political culture is generally understood to 
be a patterned set of ways of thinking about how 
politics and governing ought to be carried out, and 
a subculture is a somewhat differing view peculiar 
to a smaller area or group. During the nineteenth 
century, when Latter-day Saints “gathered” to¬ 
gether in well-structured communities throughout 
the intermountain West, there was a distinctive 
Mormon political subculture. It was based on a 
model of consensus politics and a deference to ec¬ 
clesiastical AUTHORITY, which Set it apart from the 
dominant American political culture of the time. 
This subculture slowly dissipated as the inter- 
mountain LDS commonwealth was integrated into 
the larger political and economic patterns of the 
United States, despite the continued majority sta¬ 
tus of Latter-day Saints in many communities. 

In a strict sense, there is no such thing today 
as “a Mormon political culture.” The mark of such 
a subculture is the freijuency and likelihood of cer¬ 
tain political behaviors observable over time and in 
well-defined situations, not the source of the ideas 
that it expresses. While various tenets of their faith 
may predispose many Latter-day Saints to one side 
of some political disputes in the United States, 
such a predisposition is not sufficient to indicate 
the presenee of a unique political subculture. 

In the late twentieth century. Latter-day 
Saints are found in many different countries, living 
under many different political systems. That which 
ties them together is a set of religious beliefs, not 
an identifiable set of habits of thinking or acting 
about politics. Were a cross-polity survey to be 
taken, the empirical beliefs, likes and dislikes, val¬ 
ues, and priorities of Latter-day Saints in political 
matters wovdd be polity-specific. German Latter- 


day Saints, for example, would resemble other 
Germans more than they would Mexican, French, 
or Samoan Latter-day Saints. 

Some maintain, nonetheless, that there is an 
identifiable LDS political subculture in America, 
or at least in Utah. This perspective may confuse a 
regional pattern of attitudes and behaviors with a 
religious one. It also reflects the ubiquitous dis¬ 
agreements between minorities and the majority 
in any population. Latter-day Saints in Utah (the 
only state where they constitute a majority of the 
population) are no more sensitive to the feelings 
of alienation and oppression perceived by mem¬ 
bers of other denominations than are other reli¬ 
gious or cultural majorities in other parts of the 
world. 

Since statehood in 1896, Utah has been in the 
mainstream of American politics. In the twenty- 
two presidential elections between 1904 and 1988, 
Utah gave its electoral (and majority) votes to the 
national winner all but three times. The partisan 
preferences of Utah voters are essentially the same 
as those of other intermountain and western voters 
in presidential and congressional elections. Divi¬ 
sions between voters are essentially partisan, not 
ecclesiastical, even in strongly LDS areas. 

Belief in the LDS worldview does not pro¬ 
duce predictable or demonstrable similarities in 
political habits of thought and expectations, re¬ 
gardless of geographical, economic, or social differ¬ 
ences. The often fervent divisions among LDS vot¬ 
ers over political issues and candidates cast serious 
doubt on the existence of any unifying, religiously 
determined political behaviors. 

Latter-day Saints’ attitudinal orientations are 
generally intensifications of typically American at¬ 
titudes. For example, the idea of political efficacy— 
the feeling citizens have that they can influence 
what the government does and the belief that gov¬ 
ernment listens to what ordinary citizens say—is a 
key indicator of the type of political culture a coun¬ 
try has. In all cross-polity surveys, U.S. citizens 
demonstrate significantly higher levels of political 
efficacy than citizens of any other country. Perhaps 
because of the stress in LDS theology on the value 
of individual effort and the right of individual 
agency. Latter-day Saints demonstrate higher lev¬ 
els of efficacy than most other groups in American 
political life. How directly related to religious be¬ 
liefs such attitudes may be is difficult to establish 
empirically. However, there may be some overlap 
or holdover from earlier times. 
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Latter-day Saints also ascribe a higher level of 
legitimacy to political leaders, possibly a holdover 
from the mingling of ecclesiastical and political au¬ 
thority in nineteenth-century Utah. Finally, voting 
participation .statistics indicate that the growing 
political alienation in America has made few in¬ 
roads in strongly LDS areas. 

A crucial determinant of a community’s or a 
nation’s political stability and governmental effec¬ 
tiveness is the extent to which its citizens give 
their primary political loyalties to it rather than to a 
particular region, tribe, or religion. Although 
Latter-day Saints are deeply attached to their reli¬ 
gion, for this attachment to affect their political 
behavior has been the exception rather than the 
rule. For example, during the 1930.S and 1940s the 
President of the Church and at least one of his 
counselors were implacably opposed to the policies 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt and expressed 
their views publicly and privately. Nevertheless, 
Utah voters joined decisively with national majori¬ 
ties voting for the Democratic candidates from 
1932 through 1948. In the ten presidential elec¬ 
tions since 1952, only in 1964 did Utah vote Demo¬ 
cratic, again joining an overwhelming national ma¬ 
jority. This Republican hegemony is found not 
only in LDS areas but also nearly all the western 
states. 

There is no detectable pattern or set of politi¬ 
cal behaviors common to Latter-day Saints. Ap¬ 
pearances of a unique LDS political homogeneity 
disappear when regional and national trends are 
taken into account. No institutional or doctrinal 
mechanism exists for passing on a political culture, 
especially in light of the high percentage of con¬ 
verts. The growing international character of the 
Church and its membership will no doubt produce 
even greater political heterogeneity among Latter- 
day Saints in the future. 
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CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN POLITICS 
Latter-day Saints are an integral part of the politics 
of the intermountain West of the United States. 
They play important roles in U.S. politics and gov¬ 
ernment, and members have held high positions in 


all thi ee branches of the federal government and in 
many state and local governments. The Church 
encourages its members throughout the world to 
be involved in government and civic affairs {see 
CIVIC duties). Official Church statements on such 
matters as the Ecjual Rights Amendment (ERA) 
and the MX missile have been important in the 
politics of these issues. 

On most issues and in most elections, the 
Church has remained neutral, admonishing its 
members to study the issues and vote according to 
their con.science. A member of the First Presi¬ 
dency said in 1951: 

The Churcli, while reserving tlie right to advocate 
principles of good government underlying eciuity, 
justice, and liberty, the political integrity of offi¬ 
cials, and the active participation of its members, 
and the fidfillment of their obligations in civic af¬ 
fairs, exercises no constraint on the freedom of 
individuals to make their own choices and afBlia- 
tions. . . . Any man who makes representation to 
the contrary does .so without authority and justifica¬ 
tion in fact [Richards, p, 878]. 

The Church encourages individual choice in elec¬ 
tions, although through the 1960 election Church 
leaders often publicly endorsed or indicated their 
personal preference for U.S. presidential candi¬ 
dates (Jonas, p. 335). Despite any corporate inter¬ 
est it may have in Utah {see business: ciiurc:ii 
PARTICIPATION In), the Church has not become 
directly involved in elections in those jurisdictions 
for many years. 

While many non-LDS candidates have been 
elected to public office in Utah, Church member¬ 
ship and affiliation do appear to be important to 
political success in Utah, as well as in some sur¬ 
rounding areas of the intermountain West with 
large LDS populations. Candidates for office some¬ 
times advertise their Church affiliation. Church 
leadership positions, and family size as part of their 
political campaigns. Local Church officials some¬ 
times become involved in politics either as candi¬ 
dates or as supporters of candidates. Some voters 
incorrectly infer an implicit Church endorse¬ 
ment of candidates or issues in these situations. 

While the Cjhurch rarely takes an official stand 
on candidates or issues, it does possess substantial 
political power. Its membership constitutes an 
overwhelming majority (70 percent) in the state of 
Utah and significant portions of the population in 
Idaho, Arizona, and Nevada. It also exercises polit¬ 
ical influence through its corporate and business 
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interests. The Church’s business interests and its 
print and broadcast media (BONNEVILLE IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL) give it a means to participate in pol¬ 
itics. Editorials from these media are often consid¬ 
ered to reflect the views of the Church. 

Church members in the late twentieth cen¬ 
tury are generally Republicans, often strong Re¬ 
publicans, though in earlier generations Demo¬ 
cratic influence prevailed. Data on Utah indicate 
that 69 percent of the Latter-day Saints are Repub¬ 
licans, a figure higher than the 57 percent of 
Utahans who are Republicans and the 47 percent 
of western Amerieans who are Republicans. In¬ 
creased Church activity is even more strongly cor¬ 
related to Republican partisan identification. This 
relationship between Church activity and attach¬ 
ment to the Republican party is also related to age; 
younger, very active Latter-day Saints are most 
likely to classify themselves Republicans. Party 
identification among members of the Church has 
the same behavioral consequences as it does 
among non-Mormons nationwide. Most members 
of the Church are politically conservative, both by 
self-classification and in attitudes toward eco¬ 
nomic, social, and lifestyle issues. The conserva¬ 
tism of many Church members reinforces their 
partisan preferences, especially with regard to the 
national political parties. Little is known about the 
partisan or ideological predispositions of LDS 
members outside the United States. 

Recent nationally prominent LDS political 
figures also tend to be disproportionately Republi¬ 
can, although for all of U.S. history, LDS congress¬ 
men and senators have been only about 50 percent 
Republican. LDS congressmen tend to come from 
Utah and surrounding states, but include several 
California members of the U.S. House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Utah, Idaho, Michigan, and Arizona 
have all had LDS governors. LDS-elected guber¬ 
natorial officials and national legislators represent 
an even partisan balance. 

Several Latter-day Saints have played key 
roles in recent Republican administrations. Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower’s cabinet included apostle and 
later President of the Church Ezra Tiift Benson as 
secretary of agriculture. President Nixon’s cabinet 
included David M. Kennedy as secretary of the 
treasury, and Ceorge Romney as secretary of hous¬ 
ing and urban development. The Ford, Reagan, 
and Bush administrations also had several mem¬ 
bers of the Church as key staff. Church members 


played a generally less visible role in the Demo¬ 
cratic administrations of Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Carter. 

Church members have been important partic¬ 
ipants in the judicial branch as well. While no 
member of the Church has been appointed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, several Latter-day Saints 
have served as court of appeals, district court, and 
state supreme court judges. 

The Church has been most visible politically 
in discussion of moral issues. In 1976, after years of 
silence on political issues, the Church issued a 
statement opposing the ERA: “We recognize men 
and women as equally important before the Lord, 
hut with differences biologically, emotionally, and 
in other ways. ERA, we believe, does not recog¬ 
nize these differences. There are better means for 
giving women, and men, the rights they deserve’’ 
(“First Presidency Issues Statement Opposing 
Equal Rights Amendment,” Ensign 6 [Dec. 
1976]:79). This formal institutional opposition 
sparked significant local organizing by private 
Church members acting on their own accord 
against the amendment in Florida, Illinois, Mary¬ 
land, Nevada, and Virginia. Not all Church mem¬ 
bers opposed the amendment. Some had spoken 
publicly in support of the amendment before the 
Church position was announced. 

During the early 198()s the Church took a po¬ 
sition on the MX missile controversy. Many 
Church leaders had long been critical of war and 
armaments. But others were in favor of prepara¬ 
tions for defense. Thus, elected officials could find 
Church authorities either favoring or opposing de¬ 
fense spending, new weapons systems, and foreign 
military activities. Utah representatives in Wash¬ 
ington tend to promote defense spending, and 
Utah has a large defense industry. 

In 1981, Church President Spencer W. Kim¬ 
ball and his counselors issued a strongly worded 
letter opposing the deployment of the MX missile 
in the desert of western Utah and neighboring 
eastern Nevada. The statement criticized not only 
the MX missile but also the form of warfare it ex¬ 
emplified: “With the most serious concern over 
the pressing moral (jiiestion of possible nuclear 
conflict, we plead with our national leaders to mar¬ 
shal the genius of the nation to find viable alterna¬ 
tives which will secure at an earlier date and with 
fewer hazards the protection from possible enemy 
aggression, which is our common concern” (“First 
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Presidency Statement on Basing of MX Missile,” 
Ensign 11 [June 1981];76). 

The Church has also opposed legalized 
GAMBLING, including state-run lotteries (“Church 
Opposes Government-Sponsored Gambling,” En¬ 
sign 16 [Nov. 1986]: 104-105), and has made moral 
arguments against liberalizing access to alcoholic 
beverages. 
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POLYGAMY 

[The main article on this subject is Plural Marriage. 
Under the direction of the Prophet Joseph Smith, some 
members of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints began to practice plural marriage, also referred 
to as “celestial marriage.’’ This was viewed as a divine 
commandment to “raise up seed unto’’ God (Jacob 2:30). 
The revelation of God concerning eternal marriage is 
DirC 132. See Doctrine and Covenants: Sections 131- 
32. The latter also contains strong warnings against 
marital infidelity. See Adultery; Chastity; Marriage: 
Eternal; and Sexuality. 

On the federal and public opposition to Mormon 
polygamy, see Antipolygamy Legi.slation; Legal and Ju¬ 
dicial History of the Church; Mormons, Image of; and 
Reynolds v. United States. On attitudes of Mormon 
women toward polygamy, see Retrenchment Association 
and Woman’s Exponent. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints of¬ 
ficially discontinued the practice of plural marriage in 
1890. See Manifesto of 1890. 

Some schismatic groups have not accepted the reve¬ 
lation of God to Wilford Woodruff, fourth President of 
the Church, ending Church-sanctioned plural marriage 
and therefore continue the practice today. See Funda¬ 
mentalists. 

See generally History of the Church: c. 1844-1877 
and c. 1878-1898; Smith, Emma; Smith, Joseph; Teach¬ 
ings of; Snow, Eliza R.; Woodruff, Wilford; and Young, 
Brigham.] 


POLYNESIAN CULTURAL CENTER 

The Polynesian Cultural Center is located in Laie, 
Hawaii, on the north shore of the island of Oahu. It 
is a 42-acre visitor attraction owned and operated 
by The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
for the purpose of preserving and sharing the heri¬ 
tage of Pacific island cultures while providing em¬ 
ployment, scholarships, and grants to students at 
the adjacent BRIGHAM YOUNG university— 
HAWAII. 

In seven authentically recreated villages, rep¬ 
resentative dwellings, furniture, and artifacts from 
Fiji, old Hawaii, Samoa, Tonga, Tahiti, Maori New 
Zealand, and the Marejuesas Islands are featured in 
a landscape of island foliage and lagoons. Visitors 
may observe or particijiate in demonstrations of 
arts, crafts, dances, music, games, and food prepa¬ 
ration presented by villagers and performers, 
many of whom come from the cidtures they por¬ 
tray. Various kinds of island cuisine are available in 
restaurants and snack bars. Daytime and evening 
shows and concerts are held on the grounds and in 
the 2,773-seat amphitheater. An I MAX theater 
with an ultra-large screen shows cultural and edu¬ 
cational films shot on locations in the South Pacific. 

Precursors to the present production con¬ 
sisted mainly of a hukilau —-a fishing festival with 
luau and entertainment. That production was 
begun by Church members in the 194()s and con¬ 
tinued for several years in Laie. In 1959 students 
and faculty at the Church College of Hawaii (now 
Brigham Young University—Hawaii) organized 
“Polynesian Panorama,” a production of songs 
and dances that played regidarly to audiences in 
Waikiki. 

In 1962 Church President David O. mgkay 
authorized construction of the present center. Spe¬ 
cial “labor missionaries” donated their skills, using 
building materials from Hawaii and the other is¬ 
lands rejiresented. The original 12-acre center 
opened on October 12, 1963. Hugh B. Brown, a 
counselor to President McKay in the Church’s 
FIRST PRESIDENCY, presided at the opening cere¬ 
monies. In 1975-1976 the center was redesigned 
and greatly enlarged. 

The labor missionaries helped realize the 
dream of Matthew Cowley, an apostle who worked 
for years with the Latter-day Saints in New Zea¬ 
land, when he said, “I hojie to see the day when 
my Maori people will have a little village at Laie 
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Presidency Statement on Basing of MX Missile,” 
Ensign 11 [June 1981];76). 

The Church has also opposed legalized 
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Brigham Young University—Hawaii) organized 
“Polynesian Panorama,” a production of songs 
and dances that played regidarly to audiences in 
Waikiki. 

In 1962 Church President David O. mgkay 
authorized construction of the present center. Spe¬ 
cial “labor missionaries” donated their skills, using 
building materials from Hawaii and the other is¬ 
lands rejiresented. The original 12-acre center 
opened on October 12, 1963. Hugh B. Brown, a 
counselor to President McKay in the Church’s 
FIRST PRESIDENCY, presided at the opening cere¬ 
monies. In 1975-1976 the center was redesigned 
and greatly enlarged. 

The labor missionaries helped realize the 
dream of Matthew Cowley, an apostle who worked 
for years with the Latter-day Saints in New Zea¬ 
land, when he said, “I hojie to see the day when 
my Maori people will have a little village at Laie 
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witli a beautiful carved house. . . . Tlie Tougaus 
will have a little village out there, and the Tahitians 
and Samoans—all those islanders of the sea!” 
(O’Brien, p. 73). 

The center is a nonprofit organization that at¬ 
tracts almost a million visitors a year. It is adminis¬ 
tered locally by a president and governed by a 
board of directors chaired by a member of the 
Church’s yuoHUM OE the twelve apostles. 
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POLYNESIANS 

Polynesia is most frciiuently identified as those 
Pacific islands lying within an enormous triangle 
extending from New Zealand in the south to Ha¬ 
waii in the north and the Easter Islands in the ex¬ 


treme east. The major Polynesian ethnic groups 
include Hawaiians, New Zealand Maoris, Samo¬ 
ans, Tongans, and Tahitians. 

A basic view held in the Church is that Poly¬ 
nesians have ancestral connections with the Book 
of Mormon people who were de.scendauts of Abra¬ 
ham and that among them are heirs to the bless¬ 
ings promised Abraham’s descendants {.see 
ABBAHAMIC COVENANT). Since 1843, the Church 
has undertakeu extensive missionary efforts in the 
Pacific islands, and large numbers of Polynesians 
have joined the Church {see NEW ZEALAND; 
OCEANIA). 

The belief that Polynesian ancestry includes 
Book of Mormon people can be tractxl back at least 
to 1851, when George Q. Cannon taught it as a 
missionary in Hawaii (he was later a counselor in 
the First Presidency). President Brigham younc: 
detailed the belief in a letter to King Kamehameha 
V in 1865. Other Church leaders have since af¬ 
firmed the belief, some indicating that among Po¬ 
lynesian ancestors were the people of Hagoth, who 
set sail from Nephite lands in approximately 54 
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This Maori “rangatira” (chief) and family were memhers of the Church in New Zealand 
(c. 1917). Courtesy Edith W. Morgan. 


B.C. (cl. Alma 63;5-8). In a statement to the Ma¬ 
oris of New Zealand, for instance, President Jo¬ 
seph F". SMITH said, “1 would like to say to you 
hrethren and sisters . . . you are some of llagoth’s 
people, and there is NO PERHAPS about it!” 
(Cole and Jensen, p. 388.) In the prayer offered at 
the dedication of the Hawaii Temple, President 
Heher J. chant referred to the “descendants of 
Lehi” in Hawaii {IE 23 [Feb. 1920]:283). 

Among scholars, the exact ancestry of the 
Polynesian peoples is a matter of debate. While 
some non-LDS .scientists have insisted on their 
Western Hemisphere origins, the prevailing scien¬ 
tific opinion from anthropological, archaeological, 
and linguistic evidence argues a west-to-east mi¬ 
gratory movement from Southeast Asia that began 
as early as 1200 u.c;. 

What seems clear from the long-standing de¬ 
bate is that considerable interaction was main¬ 
tained over the centuries from many directions. 
The island peoples had both the vessels and the 
skill to sail with or against ocean currents. It would 
he as difficult to say that no group could have mi¬ 
grated from east to west as to argue the opposite in 
absolute terms. Church leaders, who have attested 


to Polynesian roots in the Nephite peoples, have 
not elaborated on the likelihood of other migrating 
groups in the Pacific or of social mixing and inter¬ 
marriage. 

Throughout the Church’s history in the is¬ 
lands, Polynesian members have demonstrated 
spiritual receptivity, maturity, and leadership. In 
1990, more than ]0(),00() Polynesians, including 
approximately 30 percent of the Tongans and 20 
percent of the Samoans, were memhers of the 
Church. In all areas of Polynesia, local leaders pre¬ 
side over organized stakes and wards. Missionary 
work continues, much of it under the direction ol 
local mission presidents and missionaries. In Tonga 
and Samoa, for example, almost the entire force of 
missionaries is made up of local youth, and hun¬ 
dreds of others have been called to serve missions 
elsewhere in the world. 

Some Polynesian Latter-day Saints have left 
their homelands and estahli.shed communities 
abroad. Honolulu, Auckland, and Los Angeles 
have extensive LOS Polynesian populations. 
Thousands of LDS Polynesians have also migrated 
to Utah’s Wasatch P’ront area and to Missouri, Cal¬ 
ifornia, and Texas. 
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PORNOGRAPHY 

Pornography refers to explicit depictions of sexual 
activity in written or pictorial form in an exjjloitive 
style. The jjurpose of these jiresentations is erotic 
arousal for commercial gain. Most of it presents 
highly inaccurate, unscientific, and distorted infor¬ 
mation about human SEXUALITY. It is, in a sense, 
sex misediication marketed for financial gain in a 
variety of formats, including hooks, magazines, 
motion pictures, television, videotapes, and even 
telephone. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints condemns all forms of jiornograjihy. 

The (dmrch views sexuality positively—as a 
sacred gift from Cod with the primary purjioses of 
rejiroducing life upon the earth and bonding the 
husband and wife together in an eternal, affection¬ 
ate, committed relationshiji. High standards of 
jiersonal morality and sexual conduct, including 
CHASTITY before marriage and fidelity in marriage, 
are taught as norms for Church members. These 
standards are jierceived as reflecting God’s will 
and counsel for his earthly children. 

Pornography is seen as degrading sex and cre¬ 
ating an unhealthy extramarital sexual interest in 
individuals, thereby contributing to a weakening of 
the marital relationshiji. Much of this filmed, pho¬ 
tographed, or written “jirostitution” is actually an- 
tisexual because it gives a great deal of false infor¬ 
mation about human sexuality. Also, since much 
pornography depicts violence and aggression 
against females, it raises risks of conditioning view¬ 
ers to sanction these as accejitable behavior. The 
best evidence suggests that all sexual deviations 
are learned, and pornography appears to be 
a major facilitator in the acquisition of these 
deviations. 

Introducing immoral or inajijirojiriate sexual 
stimuli into the mind of those who view it can cre¬ 


ate fantasies that may never be erased. It has the 
potential for corrupting the values of, and degrad¬ 
ing, those who indulge. It suggests behaviors that 
could negatively affect or even destroy one’s mar¬ 
riage and family. Pornography, in a sense, is an 
attack on the family and the marriage covenant as 
well as on the bonds of affection or trust that hold a 
marriage and family together. 

Additionally, involvement in pornography 
jiromotes a voyeuristic interest in sex, one form of 
sexual illness. This is a regressive fantasy approach 
to sexuality with major health risks. These various 
hazards have been documented at length by the 
U.S. Pornography Commission, convened under 
the sponsorshiji of the U.S. Department of Justice. 

The experience of many men and adolescent 
males who rejieatedly experiment with, or volun¬ 
tarily expose themselves to, jiornography suggests 
four possible consequences. First, there is a risk of 
addiction. Once involved with it, many get 
“hooked,” as with a highly addictive drug, and 
keep coming back in a compulsive fashion for 
more. Second, they desire increasingly deviant 
material. In time, they need rougher and more 
explicit material to get the same kicks, arousal, and 
excitement as initially. Third, they become desen¬ 
sitized to the inapjirojiriateness or abnormality of 
the behavior portrayed, eventually accepting and 
embracing what at first had shocked and offended 
them. Fourth, with ajijietite whetted and con¬ 
science anesthetized, they tend to act out sexually 
what they have witnessed. This almost always dis¬ 
turbs the most intimate aspects of marital and fam¬ 
ily relationshijis and attacks the jiarticijiants’ sjiiri- 
tual nature. As an individual acts out his desires 
and appetites, there is a significant risk of venereal 
infections, some of which are incurable and life- 
threatening. When this occurs, the health and life 
of the marital partner is also jeopardized. 

The Chureh strongly counsels its members to 
avoid involvement with jiornography for the many 
rea.sons cited above. An important additional rea- 
.son is that involvement with it is also jieiceived as 
leading to a loss of contact with, and consciousness 
of, God and the Holy Spirit. It can lead to a psy¬ 
chological, sexual, and spiritual regression. Be¬ 
coming addicted to jiornography can lead to a loss 
of control and eventually to the loss of moral 
agency. 

The Church counsels its members to be re¬ 
sponsible citizens in the communities where they 
live, to join organizations that attemjit to improve 
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community values, to let their voices be heard, 
and to work for, in legal ways, limits being placed 
on the dissemination, broadcast, sale, and rental of 
illegal pornographic materials. 
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POSTEARTH LIFE 

See: Afterlife 


POVERTY, ATTITUDES TOWARD 

For Latter-day Saints, as for all Christians, attend¬ 
ing to the needs of the poor is service to God 
(Matt. 25:31-40; Mosiah 2:17; D&C 42:38) and an 
expression of the greatest spiritual gift, the attitude 
of charity (1 Cor. 13:13). King BENJAMIN explained 
in the Book of Mormon that, as a result of true 
repentance, people are filled with the love of God 
and the desire to administer to those in need 
(Mosiah 4:16). It is no excuse that “the man has 
brought upon himself his misery,” for all are beg¬ 
gars dependent upon God, who gives generously 
(Mosiah 4:17—23). Benjamin required that the poor 
also carry this attitude and covet not—those who 
cannot give are to say in their hearts, “1 give not 
because 1 have not, but if 1 had 1 woidd give” 
(Mosiah 4:24-25). Giving to the poor is essential to 
retaining a remission of one’s sins and walking 
guiltless before God (Mosiah 4:26). Anyone who 
cries unto God sends up a petition in vain without 
giving “to those who stand in need” (Alma 34:28). 

In 1935 the Church established an extensive 
welfare services program to assist those in need. In 
addition, all members of the Church are encour¬ 
aged to give their time and resources wherever 
possible. Efforts to help the poor are designed to 
relieve suffering by supplying immediate needs 


(cf Luke 10:29-42; 16:19-39), to build self-suffi¬ 
ciency through employment, and to teach people 
to give willingly (D. McKay, CR [Oct. 1941]:54; 
see WELFARE services). Widows or orphans are to 
be provided for (James 1:27; D&C 83:6), especially 
those destitute because of persecution (D&C 
42:30, 39; 52:40; 104:14-18). Indolence on the part 
of those who are able to work is condemned (Prov. 
20:4; 1 Tim. 5:8, 13; D&C 42:42); the poor are to 
contribute their own labor, whenever possible 
(Deut. 15:7-11; 24:19; 2 Thes. 3:10). Through the 
efforts of all living the gospel law in an ideal society 
worthy of the presence of the Lord, there are “no 
poor among them” (Moses 7:18; Acts 4:32-35; 4 
Ne. 1:2-3; D&C 42:30-33; see zion). 

Those who willingly give to the poor are 
promised many blessings, including eternal life 
(Luke 18:18-23; Matt. 25:31-40), deliverance (Ps. 
41:1), forgiveness (Alma 4:13-14), happiness 
(Prov. 14:21), material rewards (Prov. 19:17; 28:27; 
Jacob 2:17-19; Deut. 24:19), and answers to pray¬ 
ers (Alma 34:28). Strong condemnations are re¬ 
peated against those who refuse to share with the 
poor (2 Ne. 9:30; D&C 56:16). Caring for the poor 
is a significant moral challenge and obligation 
(Deut. 15:11; CWHN 9:193). 

Under the law OF MOSES, the poor were to 
be treated generously (Epsztein, pp. 108-134). 
The corners of fields were left for them to reap 
(Lev. 19:9-10; Deut. 24:19-21); the produce of the 
land every seventh year was given first to the poor 
and the stranger (Ex. 23:10-11; Lev. 25:3-7); loans 
to the poor were interest free (Lev. 25:35-37; Ex. 
22:25-27); Hebrews sold into bondage to other 
Hebrews were emancipated and generously sup¬ 
plied after six years of service (Ex. 21:2-6; Deut. 
15:12-15); and the tithes not used by the Levites 
were given to the poor (Deut. 14:28-29; 26:12- 
13). Still, this did not absolve the responsibility to 
do more if another remained in need (Deut. 
15:11). 

The law of CONSECRATION, revealed to Joseph 
Smith in 1831 (D&C 42), invited the members to 
give all they possessed to the Church, receive back 
what they needed (their stewardships), use what 
they received to provide for themselves, and give 
their surplus to the Church. These surpluses and 
the residues of their inheritances were held in the 
bishop’s STOREHOUSE and used first to help the 
poor (Cook, 1985). Latter-day scriptures speak 
warnings equally to the rich and to the poor: “Wo 
unto you rich men, that will not give your sub- 
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Stance to the poor, for your riches will canker your 
souls. . . . Wo unto you poor men, whose hearts 
are not broken, whose spirits are not contrite, and 
whose bellies are not satisfied, and whose hands 
are not stayed from laying hold upon other men’s 
goods, whose eyes are full of greediness, and who 
will not labor with your own hands!” (D&C 56:16- 
17). 

Most fundamental, however, is the generosity 
of individuals. As a minimum, most Latter-day 
Saints believe they should fast for two meals 
(twenty-four hours) each month and give the 
equivalent of these two meals, or more, as a fast 
OFFERING. In addition, many believe they are 
expected to do more, to contribute to organized 
charities and to give personal assistance in the 
form of money, training, and encouragement {see 
ECONOMIC AID; HUMANITARIAN SERVICE). 

[See also Wealth, Attitudes Toward.] 
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PRATT, ORSON 

As a member of the first quorum of the twelve 
APOSTLES of the modern dispensation, Orson Pratt 
participated in almost every phase of the Church’s 
history from 1830 until his death in 1881. As a mis¬ 
sionary, editor, pioneer, and pamphleteer, he was 
one of the most influential leaders of the Church in 
the nineteenth century. 

Pratt was born September 19, 1811, at Hart¬ 
ford, Washington County, New York. At the age of 
eighteen he began seeking a religious 
EXPERIENCE, and within a year he had been taught 
the gospel by his brother Parley P. pratt, who 
had himself recently joined the Church. On his 
nineteenth birthday, Orson was baptized into the 
Churc;h by his brother. 

Orson Pratt spent his first years in the Church 
on a variety of short-term missions in the eastern 
United States and Canada. He also attended the 
SCHOOI, OF THE PROPHETS in Kirtland, Ohio, 
marehed to Missouri with zion’s camp in 1834, 


was ordained one of the Standing High Council in 
Missouri (July 1834), and in February 1835 was 
chosen as a member of the newly organized Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve Apostles. 

F’rom 1839 to 1841 he participated in the very 
suceessful MISSION of the twelve to the 
BRITISH ISLES, Spending much of his time in Scot¬ 
land. At Edinburgh in September 1840, he pub¬ 
lished his first missionary tract, A[n] Interesting 
Account of Several Remarkable Visions. An impor¬ 
tant pamphlet, it contained the first public record¬ 
ing of Joseph smith’s first vision and also sum¬ 
marized basic LDS beliefs, a list that bears some 
resemblanee to the 1842 articles OF' f'aith in the 
WENTWORTH LETTER of Joseph Smith. 

Orson Pratt’s return to America in 1841 thrust 
him into a maelstrom of rumors and gossip in Nau- 
voo: that the Prophet Joseph Smith was teaching 
PLURAL MARRIAGE. His reactions to the situation 
led to his exeommunication in August 1842. How¬ 
ever, after several months of seeking the truth re¬ 
garding both Joseph Smith’s revelations and the 
newly introduced practice of plural marriage, Pratt 
accepted both with such assurance that he spent 
the rest of his life in their defense. He was rein- 



Orson Pratt (1811-1881), apostle, pioneer, author, 
scientist (pictured here c. 1865). Photogra]sher: G. 
Wunsch. 
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Stance to the poor, for your riches will canker your 
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will not labor with your own hands!” (D&C 56:16- 
17). 

Most fundamental, however, is the generosity 
of individuals. As a minimum, most Latter-day 
Saints believe they should fast for two meals 
(twenty-four hours) each month and give the 
equivalent of these two meals, or more, as a fast 
OFFERING. In addition, many believe they are 
expected to do more, to contribute to organized 
charities and to give personal assistance in the 
form of money, training, and encouragement {see 
ECONOMIC AID; HUMANITARIAN SERVICE). 

[See also Wealth, Attitudes Toward.] 
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stated in the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles in 
January 1843. 

Following Joseph Smith’s death in 1844, Pratt 
supported the right and responsibility of the Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve Apostles to preside over the 
Church. In 1847 he was a member of the Pioneer 
Company traveling to the Great Basin. On July 21 
of that year he and Erastus Snow were the first of 
that company to enter the Salt Lake Valley. Sev¬ 
eral days later he preached the first sermon there. 
His journals are an important source for pioneer 
history. 

P'rom 1848 to 1851 Pratt presided over the 
Church in Europe. In addition to his many respon¬ 
sibilities regarding proselytizing, immigration, and 
editing the LDS millennial star, he wrote and 
publi.shed sixteen pamphlets in defense of LDS 
doctrines. These include his treatises Divine Au¬ 
thority, or the Question, Was Joseph Smith Sent of 
God? (1848); The Kingdom of God (1848-1849); 
and Divine Authenticity of the Book of Mornwn 
(1850-1851). 

When he returned to Salt Lake City, Elder 
Pratt was assigned by President Brigham YOUNG to 
publicly preach a sermon announcing the doctrine 
of plural marriage at a special missionary confer¬ 
ence in August 1852. Following the meetings he 
was assigned by Brigham Young to publish in 
Washington, D.C., a periodical in defense of plural 
marriage. The twelve-month run of The Seer in 
1853 provides the most detailed defense of the 
doctrine in LDS literature. 

In 1856, again presiding over the European 
Mission, Elder Pratt produced additional pam¬ 
phlets on specific gospel principles. Eight tracts 
were issued separately, then bound together in 
1857 under the title Tracts by Orson Pratt. . . . 
After Brigham Young’s death in 1877, Pratt was 
assigned by John TAYLOR to help prepare new edi¬ 
tions of the modern LDS scriptures. He had pro¬ 
vided much of the critical work for the 1876 edition 
of the Doctrine and Covenants, and he did the 
same for the 1879 edition of the Book of Mormon 
(dividing it into chapters and verses and adding 
references), and for the 1879 American edition of 
the Pearl of Great Price. 

Throughout his life Orson Pratt pursued his 
strong interest in mathematics and astronomy. In 
1866 he published his major mathematical work. 
New and Easy Method of Solution of the Cubic and 
Biquadratic Equations, and in 1879 issued Key to 
the Universe. In these works and in various lec¬ 


tures to many early LDS audiences, he was a posi¬ 
tive force in the scientific education of the Ameri¬ 
can pioneers. By the time his last scientific work 
was published, he was suffering from diabetes. He 
preached his last public discourse on September 
18, 1881, and died on October 3 in Salt Lake City. 
He had married seven wives and fathered forty- 
five children. 

Elder Pratt’s greatest impact upon the Church 
came through his precisely written theological 
studies. Within each work he moved carefully from 
one axiom to the next, developing his position with 
the same exactness he used in presenting a mathe¬ 
matical proof His concern for definitiveness and 
his ability to simplify, to reduce things to their low¬ 
est common denominator, made his written works 
valuable to missionaries defending the faith in mis¬ 
sion fields throughout the world. 

Orson Pratt’s religious pamphlets grew out of 
a missionary context. Their importance lies partly 
in the extended arguments and “proofs” for the 
central tenets of LDS theology. In most of his writ¬ 
ing, however, he was an elaborator, a sys- 
tematizer, and a popularizer of LDS thought, 
rather than an innovator or an originator. In almost 
every area he learned the substance either directly 
from the Prophet Joseph Smith or indirectly from 
his dynamic and visionary older brother Parley, 
also an LDS apostle and author. Orson Pratt was at 
his best in developing the ideas of others and ex¬ 
panding them into fully elaborated statements. 
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PRAIT, PARLEY PARKER 

One of the most signifieant LDS missionaries, 
writers, poets, and thinkers to emerge during the 
early years of the LDS Restoration was Parley Par¬ 
ker Pratt (1807-1857). He was a central figure in 
expounding the doctrines of the gospel, and his 
publications set a standard for future pamphlet¬ 
eers. He was a member of the original Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles in this dispensation and a 
leader in the migration to the Great Basin. 

Pratt was born April 12, 1807, in Burlington, 
Otsego County, New York, the third son of Jared 
and Charity Pratt. He married Thankful Halsey on 
September 9, 1827, at Canaan, New York, and 
they made their home in Amherst township, 
Lorain County, Ohio. In Ohio, Parley became a 
member of the Reformed Baptist Society (Camp- 
bellite) through the preaching of Sidney RIGDON. 



Parley P. Pratt (1807-1857), converted through the Book 
of Moi nion in 1830, became one of the Church’s leading 
writers and early apostles. His writings are spirited and 
open-ended, holding continuous revelation to be the key 
in the science of theology. 1 Ic was killed in Arkansas in 
18.57. Daguerreotype, c. 18,53, attributed to Marsena 
Cannon. 


While traveling on the Erie Canal in western New 
York, Parley came in contact with a Baptist deacon 
named Hamhlin, who introduced him to a copy of 
the Book of Mormon. He then investigated the 
LDS Church and was baptized in Seneca Lake by 
Oliver COWDERY on September 1, 18.30. In turn, 
he converted his younger brother, Orson rratt, 
and baptized him on September 19, 1830. 

F’rom 1830 to 1857, Parley P. Pratt was con¬ 
stantly engaged in a variety of missionary assign¬ 
ments. Of special note was a 1,.500-mile journey 
from Payette, New York, to the western bounda¬ 
ries of Missouri with Oliver C'owdery, Peter Whit- 
mer, Jr., and Ziba Peterson (D&C 32;l-2) on a 
mission to the Lamanites, beginning in October 
1830 {see lamanite mission). En route, these 
missionaries converted some 130 persons in the 
Kirtland-Mentor area, including Sidney Rigdon 
and Frederick G. Williams, future members of the 
First Presidency. Upon reaching Missouri, Pratt 
was among the first members of the Church to 
stand upon the land later designated for the City of 
Zion, Independence, Jackson (bounty (cf. D&(] 
57:2-3). 

Parley Pratt was ordained an apostle on P'eb- 
ruary 21, 1835, and sustained as a member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve. The first LDS hymnal 
(1835) included three hymns he had written. Dur¬ 
ing a mission to the eastern states with the Twelve 
in the summer of 1835, Parley published eleven 
more hymns in conjunction with a long narrative 
poem in six chapters entitled The Millennium, A 
Poem. This volume became the first book of LDS 
poetry. 

Pratt proselytized extensively in Upper Can¬ 
ada, leading to the conversion of John taylor and 
his wife Leonora, Joseph P’ielding, and Joseph’s 
sisters, Mary and Mercy P^ielding {see smith, 
MARY fielding). Ill 1838, he suffered persecution 
with the Saints in Missouri and spent nine months 
imprisoned in Richmond and Columbia before es¬ 
caping to Illinois in July 1839. 

Parley and Orson Pratt left Nauvoo, Illinois, 
on August 19, 18.39, on an apostolic mission to the 
British Isles {.see missions of the twelve to 
THE BRITISH iSLES). At a conference in Preston, 
England, Parley was named editor of the newly 
created Latter-day Saints’ Millennial Star {see 
MII.I.ENNIAL star), which became the Church’s 
longest continuous periodical—1840 to 1970. 

Upon his return to Nauvoo, Parley was called 
to preside over the branches of the Church in New 
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Parley P. Pratt’s A Voice of Warning and Instruction to 
All People (1837) was the first Latter-day Saint hook, 
other than the Book of Mormon, the Book of Command¬ 
ments, the Doctrine and Covenants, and the 1835 hym¬ 
nal. Widely used by missionaries in proclaiming the 
message of the gospel, it was very popular through¬ 
out the nineteenth century. Courtesy Rare Books and 
Manuscripts, Brigham Young University. 

England and the Mid-Atlantic states with head- 
(juarters in New York City. Here he published a 
periodical entitled The Prophet. 

Eebruary 1846 found Parley and his family 
crossing the territory of Iowa on a forced move 
I'rom Illinois. During the summer and autumn of 
1847, he traveled with his household to the Salt 
Lake Valley. 

In 1851 the First Presidency called Elder 
Pratt to preside over a “General Mission to the 
Pacific” with headquarters in San Francisco. Sens¬ 
ing a duty to the peoples of Latin America, he, 
with his wife Phehe Soper, and Elder Rufus Allen, 


sailed to Valparaiso, Chile, in September 1851. 
Frustrated by language difficulties, poverty, the 
death of an infant son, and the ecclesiastical and 
political conditions in Chile, the missionaries re¬ 
turned to San Francisco in March 1852. 

Ilis publication A Voice of Warning (1837) 
became a model for other writers. The format, 
which employed descriptions of basic LDS doc¬ 
trines and biblical references, arguments, and ex¬ 
amples, was used by most Church writers for the 
next century. It was the first use of a hook, other 
than the standard works, to spread the gospel mes¬ 
sage (Crawley, 1982, p. 15). Ilis contrihutions to 
the dissemination of doctrine were extensive, and 
among his most significant works are Late Persecu¬ 
tions of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints . . . With a Sketch of Their Rise, Progress 
and Doctrine (1840); Key to the Science of Theol¬ 
ogy (1855); The Millennium and Other Poems: To 
Which is Annexed, a Treatise on the Regeneration 
of Matter (1840); and the Autobiography of Parley 
Parker Pratt (1874). (For additional publications, 
see Crawley, 1990; Rohi.son, 1952.) 

In 1856 Elder Pratt was called to another mis¬ 
sion to the Eastern states. While returning to the 
West on May 13, 1857, he was killed by a man who 
had been seeking to minder him. This occurred 
about twelve miles northeast of Van Buren, Arkan¬ 
sas (S. Pratt, 1975). A monument now marks the 
site of his burial. Through the enduring legacy of 
his doctrinal writings, hymns, and poems. Parley 
Parker Pratt continues to instruct and inspire each 
new generation. 
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PRAYER 

Prayer marked the beginning of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints when God the 
Father and his .son Jesus Christ appeared in answer 
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to the Prophet Joseph smith’s plea to know which 
of the neighhoring churches he should join. Young 
Joseph Smith had followed james’s invitation: “If 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally. . . . But let him ask in 
faith, nothing wavering” (James 1:5-6). God an¬ 
swered the hoy’s sincere and earnest plea (JS—H 
1:5-20). And this FIRST vision shows prayer as 
the way to eommune with God and reeeive 
REVELATION from him. Faith, sineerity, obedi¬ 
ence, and seeking are attributes that lift the soul to 
God; this is the essential charaeter of prayer for the 
Latter-day Saint. 

Adam and Eve began praying to God after 
they were cast out of the Garden of Eden. “And 
Adam and Eve, his wife, called upon the name of 
the Lord, and they heard the voiee of the Lord 
from the way toward the Garden of Eden, speaking 
unto them, and they saw him not” (Moses 5:4). 
Though they were separated from God, eommuni- 
eation with him was possible and important, for the 
Loid eommanded, “Thou shalt repent and eall 
upon God in the name of the Son forevermore” 
(Moses 5:8). 

Among Latter-day Saints, this eommandment 
to pray still applies. The Lord instruets, “Ask, and 
ye shall receive; knock, and it shall he opened unto 
you” (D&G 4:7; cf Matt. 7:7). Home teachers, for 
instance, are to “visit the house of eaeh member, 


Mother and three children praying. This picture was 
sent to their father who was away serving a mission. 
Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young 
University. 


and exhort them to pray vocally and in secret” 
(D&G 20:47). Other scriptures emphasize these 
important commandments: “Pray always lest that 
wicked one have power in you, and remove you 
out of your place” (D&G 93:49). “Pray always, lest 
you enter into temptation and lose your reward” 
(D&G 31:12). “For if ye would hearken unto the 
Spirit which teaeheth a man to pray ye wonld know 
that ye must pray; for the evil spirit teaeheth not a 
man to pray, but teaeheth him that he must not 
pray. But behold ... ye must pray always, and not 
faint; ... ye must not perform any thing unto the 
Lord save in the first place ye shall pray unto the 
Father in the name of Ghrist, that he will conse¬ 
crate thy performance unto thee, that thy perfor¬ 
mance may he for the welfare of thy soul” (2 Ne. 
32:8-9). Thus, the .scriptures make clear that 
prayer is a commandment as well as an opportunity 
to communicate with God and to receive blessings 
and direction from him. 

The Clnireh uses set prayers only in temple 
ORDINANCES, in the two sac;ramen'1’ prayers, and 
in the baptismal prayer. “By revelation the Lord 
has given the Ghurch ... set prayers for use in our 
sacred ordinances. . . . [These] relate to the atone¬ 
ment of the Lord Jesus Ghrist, his crucifixion, and 
his burial and resurrection. All of the ordinances in 
which we use these prayers place us under solemn 
covenants of obedience to God” (Kimball et ah, p. 
56). In all other instances. Latter-day Saints ex¬ 
press themselves in their own words. 

Although few set prayers occur in their wor¬ 
ship, Latter-day Saints follow a pattern when pray¬ 
ing. Prayers are addressed to the Prather in 
Heaven, following the example set by Ghrist when 
instructing his disciples how to pray (Matt. 6:9; 3 
Ne. 13:9). His prayer serves as a pattern: Disciples 
are to praise and thank God, ask for daily physical 
needs, and plead for the spiritual power to forgive, 
he forgiven, and resist temptation. Jesus used sim¬ 
ple, expressive language in his prayers, avoiding 
vain repetition and flowery phrases (Matt. 6:5-13; 
3 Ne. 13:5-13; 19:20-23, 28-29; cf 3 Ne. 17:14- 
17; 19:31—34). More important than the words is 
the feeling that accompanies prayer. Ghrist reiter¬ 
ated a clear, prophetic warning: “This people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, and 
honoureth me with their lips; hut their heart is far 
from me” (Matt. 15:8; cf Isa. 29:13). In praising 
God, in ofi’ering thanks, in asking for needs— 
remembering to pray that God’s will he done— 
language is to be reverent, humble, and sincere. 
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Latter-day Saints are taught that preparation 
is neeessary if one is to communieate effeetively 
witli God. A tranquil time and place allow quiet 
contemplation on the specific requests one may 
make. Joseph Smith went to a nearby grove to pray 
for an answer to his question, and received his glo¬ 
rious vision. Job was told, “Prepare thine heart, 
and stretch out thine hands toward him” (Job 
11:13). Ahna 2 listed the qualities of a heart pre- 
parcid for prayer: “I would that ye shoidd be hum¬ 
ble, and be submissive and gentle; easy to be en¬ 
treated; full of patience and long-suffering . . . 
being diligent in keeping the commandments of 
God. . . . And see that ye have faith, hope, and 
charity, and then ye will always abound in good 
works” (Alma 7:23-24). Moroni 2 stressed the 
need for “a sincere heart, . . . real intent, . . . [and] 
faith in Ghrist” (Moro. 10:4). 

Latter-day Saints believe that relationships 
with others must also harmoni/.e with Christ’s 
teachings. Cdirist taught that God’s forgiveness 
could not be obtained unless the sinner were will¬ 
ing to forgive those who had sinned against him 
(Matt. 6:14-15; Mark 11:25-26). A prepared heart 
is also a giving heart. Amulek spoke of this quality: 
“I say unto you, do not suppose that [praying] is 
all; for ... if ye turn away the needy, and the 
naked, and visit not the sick and afflicted, and im¬ 
part of your substance, if ye have, to those who 
stand in need—I say unto you, if ye do not any of 
these things, behold, your prayer is vain, and 
availeth you nothing” (Alma 34:28). 

When one’s heart is prepared, God promises 
answers. 'I'he elders of the early Ghurch were 
promised that “if ye are purified and cleansed from 
all sin, ye shall ask whatsoever you will in the name 
of Jesus and it shall be done” (D&G 50:29). In even 
stronger terms this assurance is repeated to all who 
pray: “1, the Loid, am bound when ye do what 1 
say; but when ye do not what 1 say, ye have no 
promise” (D&G 82:10). However, it is wise to pray 
that God’s will be done, even if it means denial of a 
request. God warns that asking for what “is not 
expedient” will turn to one’s “condemnation” 

(D&G 88:64-65). 

One answer to a faithfid prayer is illustrated 
through the experience of Oliver COWDERY, an 
early elder of the Church, when he attempted to 
help with translating the Book of Mormon. He was 
told to “study it out in [his] mind” and, if his trans¬ 
lation were right, it would be confirmed with a 
burning in his bosom; if wrong, a “stupor ol 


thought” would come (D&G 9:8-9). When prayers 
are answered, one experiences peace of mind and 
assurance that God has heard, even though the 
answer may be no. 3'he Savior’s submissiveness as 
he prayed in GETHSEMANE shows the way: “Never¬ 
theless not my will, but thine, be done” (Luke 
22:42). 
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PRAYER CIRCLE 

The prayer circle is a part of Latter-day Saint 
TEMPLE WORSHIP, usually associated with the 
ENDOWMENT Ceremony. Participants, an etpial 
number of men and women dressed in temple 
clothing, surround an altar in a circle formation to 
participate unitedly in prayer. 

The circle is an ancient and universal symbol 
of perfection. In a public discourse, Joseph smith 
once used a ring as an image of eternity, “one eter¬ 
nal round,” without beginning or end {TPJS, p. 
354). The formation of the prayer circle suggests 
wholeness and eternity, and the participants, hav¬ 
ing affirmed that they bear no negative feelings 
toward other members of the circle (cf Matt. 5:23- 
24), evoke communal harmony in collective 
prayer—a harmony underscored by the linked for¬ 
mation, uniformity of dress, and the unison repeti¬ 
tion of the words of the leader. The prayer has no 
set text, but is, among other things, an occasion for 
seeking the Lord’s blessing upon those with partic¬ 
ular needs whose names have been submitted for 
collective entreaty. 

Prayer in circle formation can be traced to 
many early Ghristian sources. In the apocryphal 
Acts of John, for example, participants are bidden 
to “make as it were a ring, holding one another’s 
hands, and [Jesus] standing in the midst” led the 
prayer (James, p. 253). Other texts require the par¬ 
ticipants to prepare by washing or reconciling 
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themselves, or to receive secret words and signs, 
or to dress in special clothing; some suggest a ritual 
ring dance. 

“Prayer rings” were also common in nine¬ 
teenth-century Protestant revivals, and Free¬ 
masons of the period arranged themselves in circu¬ 
lar formation around an altar, repeating in unison 
the received Masonic signs {see freemasonry 
AND THE temple). 

Despite these analogues, the LDS prayer cir¬ 
cle is a distinctive ceremony, integrally connected 
with temple worship. The ceremony may have 
heen introduced in May 1842, when Joseph Smith 
taught the endowment to several of his closest as¬ 
sociates; and a prayer circle group was formed on 
May 26, 1843, with Joseph Smith as its leader. This 
prayer circle, referred to in many early records as 
the “Quorum of the Anointed,” to which others 
(including women) were gradually initiated, met 
and prayed together regularly during the last year 
of Joseph Smith’s life and continued after his mar¬ 
tyrdom in June 1844 until endowments began to 
he performed in the Nauvoo Temple in December 
1845. 

Although deriving in all instances from temple 
worship, some prayer circles were formally orga¬ 
nized apart from the endowment ceremony. Mem¬ 
bership in these special prayer circles, which 
began in 1851 and continued until 1929, did not 
depend upon Church position. Other prayer cir¬ 
cles were formed for priesthood groups: stake pres¬ 
idencies and high councils, priesthood quorums, 
ward bishoprics—all of them formed under the 
authority of the First Presidency and generally in 
response to specific requests. On May 3, 1978, the 
First Presidency announced that all prayer circles 
outside the temple were to he discontinued. Apart 
from the endowment ceremony, the only prayer 
circles still held are part of the weekly meeting of 
the First Presidency and Quorum of the Twelve 
and the monthly meeting of all General Authorities 
in the Salt Lake Temple. 
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PREACHING THE GOSPEL 

Prior to his ascension, the resurrected Savior 
charged his apostles to “teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the P’ather, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you” 
(Matt. 28:19-20). This charge reiterates the call of 
Abraham (Abr. 2:6, 9-11) and has been uneciuivo- 
cally renewed in the latter days (D&G 110:12): 
“And the voice of warning shall be unto all people” 
(D&G 1:4). “This calling and commandment give 1 
unto you concerning all men . . . [they] shall he 
ordained and sent forth to preach the everlasting 
gospel among the nations” (D&G 36:4—5). “For, 
verily, the sound must go forth from this place 
unto all the world, and unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth—the gospel must be preached unto 
every creature, with signs following them that be¬ 
lieve” (D&G 58:64). The Ghurch of Jesus Ghrist of 
Latter-day Saints responds to this charge by send¬ 
ing missionaries to people of all persuasions 
throughout the world (see missions). 

The calling to preach the gospel has a distinc¬ 
tive meaning among Latter-day Saints. All who are 
in the Ghurch are directly or indirectly indebted to 
missionaries for their introduction to the gospel. 
Historically, missionary labor has been carried out 
by members of the Ghurch who have gone “two by 
two” (D&(j 42:6; 52:10; cf Luke 10:1; John 8:17) 
into every land and clime of the free world {see 
MISSIONARY, missionary life). LDS missionary 
labor is not a profession or vocation. It is voluntary 
and unpaid. The majority of those who presently 
serve for an average of two years are young men 
and women, but many older couples of various 
professions or walks of life also serve. Mission 
PRESIDENTS are themselves laymen called to serve 
usually for three years. At this writing (1991), some 
40,000 LDS full-time missionaries are serving. 

In addition, there are other modes of preach¬ 
ing the gospel. Members may be called to fulfill 
stake missions that are coordinated in time spent 
with their regular occupations or professions. They 
devote about ten hours per week (usually even¬ 
ings) to missionary work in their own stake area. 
The “Every member a missionary” program em¬ 
phasized by President David O. mgkay involves 
members inviting friends or interested persons 
into their homes for discussions of gospel princi¬ 
ples. A General Missionary Fund is maintained by 
member contributions, which help some persons 
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in undeveloped eountries to supplement their sav¬ 
ings and serve full-time missions. Whether labor¬ 
ing at home or abroad. Latter-day Saints are con¬ 
stantly admonished that the witness and testimony 
of the gospel are only effective if they reflect genu¬ 
ine and continual di.scipleship of Jesus Christ. The 
gospel is to be taught in mildness and in meekness, 
in demonstration of the Spirit, and in love un¬ 
feigned (D&C 38:41; 99:2; 121:41). 

'fhe command of the Lord to preach the gos¬ 
pel to all nations has a twofold purpose: to bring 
people to an understanding of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and also to sound the warning voice to 
leave mankind without excuse (see voice OF 
warning). 

lilBLlOGRAPIlY 

Smith, Joseph Eioldinf-. DS l:,307-,324. 

MAX L. PINEGAR 


PREDESTINATION 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
rejects the belief in predestination—that God pre¬ 
determines the salvation or the damnation of every 
individual. The gospel teaches that genuine human 
freedom and genuine responsibility—individual 
AGENCY in both thought and action—are crucial in 
both the development and the outcome of a per¬ 
son’s life. Church doctrine rejects the strict dual 
option providing only heaven or hell as an out¬ 
come, since people vary widely in their levels of 
spiritual attainment. At the same time. Latter-day 
Saints recognize both the indispensable need for 
the grace of Cod manifested through Jesus Christ 
and the effective spiritual guidance that comes 
through divine eoreordination. 

The LDS position is based in part on the 
teachings of Paul that God “will render to every 
man according to his deeds” and that “there is no 
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respect of persons with Cfod” (Rom. 2:6, 11). These 
two principles provide a basis for understanding 
Paul’s use of the term “predestination.” The term 
apparently connoted “to be ordained beforehand 
for godly labor.” In the sense that one’s potential 
or calling has been recognized and declared, this 
interpretation conforms with the Greek term Paul 
used, proorizo, and does not denote an irreversi¬ 
ble or irresistible predetermination. 

Latter-day Saints are to “look unto God in 
every thought” (D&G 6:36), because no person can 
save himself But neither can God redeem anyone 
without that person’s effort and collaboration. All 
are free to accept or reject God’s help and powers 
of redemption. It is clearly taught in scripture that 
with his help both justification and sanctification 
will be “just and true” (D&G 20:30). “But there is a 
possibility that man may fall from grace and depart 
from the living God; therefore let the church take 
heed, and pray always, lest they fall into tempta¬ 
tion; yea, and even let those who are sanctified 
take heed also” (D&G 20:32, 33). 

lUCHAUD D. UlCAPER 


PRE-EXISTENCE (PRE-EARTHLY 
EXISTENCE) 

[The term “pre-existence,” or more accurately, “premor¬ 
tal existence, " refers to a period of individual conscious 
and accountable life before birth into nwrtality on this 
earth. It is Latter-day Saint doctrine that living things 
existed as individual spirit beings and possessed varying 
degrees of intelligence in an active, conscious .spirit state 
before mortal birth and that the spirit continues to live 
and functum in the nutrtal body. The revelations teach 
that premortal spirit bodies have general resemblance to 
their physical counterparts. 

Articles pertaining to the premortal existence are 
Animals; Birth; Council in Heaven; Devils; First Estate; 
Foreordination; God the Father; Intelligences; Jehovah; 
Jesus Christ: Firstborn in the Spirit; Mother in Heaven; 
Preinortal Life; Soul; Spirit; Spirit Body; War in 
Heaven.] 


PREMARITAL SEX 

Throughout the centuries, the Lord has declared 
very clearly that sexual relations outside of mar¬ 
riage are sin (cf Ex. 20:14; Dent. 5:18; 22:13-30; 2 
Sam. 13:12; Matt. 5:27-30; 19:18; Acts 15:20; 
21:25; 1 Gor. 5:1; 6:18-20; Alma 39:3-6; D&G 


42:22-26). In like manner. The Ghurch of Jesus 
Ghrist of Latter-day Saints teaches that premarital 
sex is sin and counsels its members to abstain from 
it. Recognizing that the “new morality,” which 
advocates that consenting partners may do what¬ 
ever their appetites urge them to do, is nothing 
more than the “old immorality,” the Church re¬ 
jects the popular view that sex before marriage is 
not sinful and is justifiable as “normal and natural.” 
Rather, the Church teaches that sex should be a 
sacred expression of love between a husband and 
wife and that both men and women should abstain 
from sexual activity until their marriage. It teaches 
that sex before marriage is an expression of lust, 
not love, and admonishes its members not to par¬ 
ticipate in it or in any other kinds of activities that 
excite sexual desires. The Church teaches that 
those who have participated in premarital sex may 
repent of their sin, reminding them that true re- 
pentanee reejuires that they abstain from sexual 
relations except with their legal spouse. 

[See also Chastity; Marriage; Repentance.] 
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11. REESE HANSEN 


PREMORTAL LIFE 

Prior to mortal birth individuals existed as men 
and women in a spirit state and thus eoexisted with 
both the Father and the Son. That period of life is 
also referred to as the first estate or pre- 
EXISTENCE. 

The Bible presents the concept that mankind 
had a preparation period prior to mortal birth. The 
Lord said to Jeremiah: “Before I formed thee in 
the belly I knew thee; and before thou earnest forth 
out of the womb I sanctified thee, and 1 ordained 
thee a prophet unto the nations” (Jcr. 1:5), and the 
“Preacher” asserted “The spirit shall return unto 
God who gave it” (Eccl. 12:7). In other scriptures, 
such as Alma 13:3, it is written that priests were 
“called and prepared from the foundation of the 
world according to the foreknowledge of God, on 
account of their exceeding faith and good works.” 

There is indeed indication that the intelli¬ 
gence dwelling in each person is coeternal with 
God. It always existed and never was created or 
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made (D&d 93:29). In due time that intelligence 
wa.s given a sfihit hody, hecoming the spirit child 
of God the Ktcrnal Father and his beloved com¬ 
panion, the MOTHER IN HEAVEN. This spirit, in¬ 
habited by the eternal intelligence, took the form 
of its creators and is in their image (Ballard, p. 
140). 

To the Prophet Joseph smith it was revealed 
that we arc all literal spirit sons and daughters of 
heavenly parents. He received a revelation of in¬ 
formation once made known to Moses: “I [God] 
made the world, and men before they were in the 
flesh” (Moses 6:51). This likewise relleets the im¬ 
plication in Numbers 16:22 that God is the Father 
of all, and hence he is “the God of the spirits of all 
flesh.” 

Intelligences were organized before the world 
was, and among these were many great and noble 
ones, such as Abraham and Moses. God stood in 
their midst, saw that they were good, and chose 
them for responsibilities on earth and throughout 
eternity (Abr. 3:21-23). Jesus, the firstborn spirit, 
was preeminent among them. “Jesus . . . existed 
with the P'ather prior to birth in the flesh; and 
. . . in the pre-existent state lie was chosen and 
ordained to be the one and only Savior and Re¬ 
deemer of the human race” (JC, p. 6). 

Revelation indicates that all things, even the 
earth itself, had a spirit existence before the physi¬ 
cal creation. Elder Joseph Fielding SMITH wrote, 
“Not only has man a spirit, and is thereby a living 
.soul, but likewise the beasts of the field, the fowl of 
the air, and the fish of the sea have spirits, and 
hence are living souls. . . . The fish, the fowl, the 
beasts of the field lived liefore they were placed 
naturally in this earth, and so did the plants that 
are upon the face of the earth. The spirits that pos¬ 
sess the bodies of the animals are in the similitude 
of their bodies” (DS 1:63-64). The biblical passage 
that says the Lord God made “every plant of the 
field before it wa.s in this earth, and every herb of 
the field before it grew” (Gen. 2:5) is clarified in a 
parallel scripture with the words: “For 1, the Lord 
Caul, created all things, of which I have spoken, 
spiritually before they were naturally upon the face 
of the earth . . . and I, the Lord God, had created 
all the children of men and not yet a man to till the 
ground; for in heaven created 1 them” (Moses 3:5). 

The Prophet Joseph Smith taught that “God 
himself, finding he was in the midst of spirits and 
glory, because he was more intelligent, saw proper 
to institute laws whereby the rest [of the intelli¬ 


gences] could have a privilege to advance like him¬ 
self” {TPJS, p. 354). His plan included sending his 
sons and daughters to earth (the second estate), 
to obtain a body of flesh and bones and learn by 
experience through earthly vicissitudes, with no 
memory of the first estate and with the agency to 
fail or succeed. 

In a council in heaven to preview earth life, 
the Lord called before him his spirit children and 
presented the PLAN OF SALVATION by which they 
would come to this earth, partake of mortal life 
with physical bodies, pass through a probation in 
mortality, and progress to a higher exaltation. The 
matter was discussed as to how, and upon what 
principle, the salvation, exaltation, and eternal 
glory of God’s sons and daughters would be 
brought about (cf DS 1:58). The Firstborn of God 
volunteered to implement the plan of salvation 
(Abr. 3:27). Lucifer, who was also a .son of the Fa¬ 
ther, came foiAvard with a counterproposal: “Be¬ 
hold, send me, I will be thy Son, and I will redeem 
all mankind, that not one soul shall be lost and 
surely I will do it; wherefore, give me thine honor” 
(Moses 4:1). Already of exalted status, Lucifer 
sought to aggrandize himself without regard to the 
rights and agency of others, seeking to destroy the 
agency of man (JC, p. 7-8). The Father said, “I will 
send the first” (Abr. 3:27). 

This decision led the hosts of heaven to take 
sides, and a third part rose in rebellion and, with 
Lucifer, were cast out of heaven. “They were de¬ 
nied the privilege of being born into this world and 
receiving mortal bodies. . . . The Lord cast them 
out into the earth, where they became the tempt¬ 
ers of mankind” (DS 1:65; cf Jude 1:6). 

Elder James E. Talmage wrote, “The offer of 
the firstborn Son to establish through His own 
ministry among men the gospel of salvation, and to 
sacrifice himself, through labor, humiliation and 
suffering even unto death, was accepted and made 
the foreordained plan of man’s redemption from 
death, of his eventual salvation from the effects of 
sin, and of his possible exaltation through right¬ 
eous achievement” (/C, p. 18). Elder Joseph Field¬ 
ing Smith explained, “God gave his children their 
free agency even in the spirit world, by which the 
individual spirits had the privilege, just as men 
have here, of choosing the good and rejecting the 
evil, or partaking of the evil to suffer the conse¬ 
quences of their sins” (p. 318-19). 

The Book of Mormon prophet ALMA 2 further 
explains the opportunities presented to the spirit 
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children of God in the premortal existence: “In the 
first place being left to choose good or evil; there¬ 
fore they having chosen good and exercising ex¬ 
ceedingly great faith, are called with a holy calling 
... on account of their faith, while others would 
reject the Spirit of God on account of the hardness 
of their hearts and blindness of their minds, while, 
if it had not been for this they might have had as 
great privilege as their brethren. Or in fine, in the 
first place they were on the same standing with 
their brethren; thus this holy calling being pre¬ 
pared from the foundation of the world for such as 
would not harden their hearts, being in and 
through the atonement of the Only Begotten Son” 
(Alma 13:3-5; emphasis added). The “first place” 
here refers to one’s first estate or premortal 
existence. 

The doctrine of eoreordination suggested 
in the above passage is understood to mean that 
many may come to earth with preassigned callings 
and responsibilities. The Prophet Joseph Smith 
taught, “Every man who has a calling to minister to 
the inhabitants of the world was ordained to that 
very purpose in the Grand Gouncil of heaven be¬ 
fore this world was” (TPJS, p. 365). Abraham was 
shown the noble and great premortal spirits, and 
the Lord said to him, “Thou art one of them; thou 
wast chosen before thou wast born” (Abr. 3:22- 
23). The apocryphal book of Tobit also suggests the 
concept that in a premortal life there were assign¬ 
ments that could affect mortality (6:17). However, 
even though some may be foreordained to special 
missions on earth. Elder Joseph Fielding Smith 
stated that “no person was foreordained or ap¬ 
pointed to sin or to perform a mission of evil” (DS 
1:61). Foreordinations and appointments do not 
proscribe one’s agency or free will. 

The character of one’s life in the spirit 
WORLD probably influences disposition and desires 
in mortal life. From among those who were the 
noble and great ones in that former world, the 
Lord selected those to be his prophets and rulers 
on earth in the second estate, for he knew them 
before they were born, and he knows who will be 
likely to serve him in mortality. Gharacteristics of 
the spirit, which were developed during experi¬ 
ences of the former existence, may play an impor¬ 
tant part in man’s progression through mortal life 
(c£ DS 1:60). “Even before they [the prophets] 
were born, they, with many others, received their 
first lessons in the world of spirits and were pre¬ 
pared to come forth in the due time of the Lord to 


labor in his vineyard for the salvation of souls of 
men” (D&G 138:56). 

This concept that God’s spirit children devel¬ 
oped some characteristic capabilities, but yet come 
to earth in forgetfulness, is similar to that ex¬ 
pressed in Wordsworth’s “Ode, Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early Ghild- 
hood”: “Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

. . . Trailing clouds of glory do we come from God, 
who is our home” (verses 58, 64-65). Elder Orson 
Hyde, an apostle, declared that lack of memory 
does not mean that mankind did not have a pre¬ 
mortal life. He explained that many people leave 
their homeland to live in another country, yet after 
a number of years memory of that earlier country 
can be almost obliterated as though it never ex¬ 
isted. “Wc have forgotten! . . . But our forgetful¬ 
ness cannot alter the facts” (JD 7:315). 

Thus, to Latter-day Saints premortal life is 
characterized by individuality, agency, intelli¬ 
gence, and opportunity for eternal procres- 
SION. It is a central doctrine of the theology of the 
Ghurch and provides understanding to the age-old 
question “Whence cometh man?” 
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PRESIDENCY, CONCEPT OF 

The administrative/leadership calling of presi¬ 
dency is part of the presiding structure at all levels 
in virtually every unit of The Ghurch of Jesus 
Ghrist of Latter-day Saints. A presidency generally 
consists of the president (or Bisiiop) and two coun¬ 
selors, with assistance from secretaries and/or 
clerks. Presidencies are responsible for all mem¬ 
bers and programs within their organizational ju¬ 
risdiction and range from the first presidency of 
the Ghurch to a presidency of a small priesthood 
quorum or class. 

Presidents are usually called by the next 
higher level in the ORGANIZATION, and their call¬ 
ing is “sustained” by common consent of the 
group over which they will preside. Oninselors are 
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children of God in the premortal existence: “In the 
first place being left to choose good or evil; there¬ 
fore they having chosen good and exercising ex¬ 
ceedingly great faith, are called with a holy calling 
... on account of their faith, while others would 
reject the Spirit of God on account of the hardness 
of their hearts and blindness of their minds, while, 
if it had not been for this they might have had as 
great privilege as their brethren. Or in fine, in the 
first place they were on the same standing with 
their brethren; thus this holy calling being pre¬ 
pared from the foundation of the world for such as 
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pared to come forth in the due time of the Lord to 


labor in his vineyard for the salvation of souls of 
men” (D&G 138:56). 

This concept that God’s spirit children devel¬ 
oped some characteristic capabilities, but yet come 
to earth in forgetfulness, is similar to that ex¬ 
pressed in Wordsworth’s “Ode, Intimations of 
Immortality from Recollections of Early Ghild- 
hood”: “Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
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Ghurch and provides understanding to the age-old 
question “Whence cometh man?” 
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PRESIDENCY, CONCEPT OF 

The administrative/leadership calling of presi¬ 
dency is part of the presiding structure at all levels 
in virtually every unit of The Ghurch of Jesus 
Ghrist of Latter-day Saints. A presidency generally 
consists of the president (or Bisiiop) and two coun¬ 
selors, with assistance from secretaries and/or 
clerks. Presidencies are responsible for all mem¬ 
bers and programs within their organizational ju¬ 
risdiction and range from the first presidency of 
the Ghurch to a presidency of a small priesthood 
quorum or class. 

Presidents are usually called by the next 
higher level in the ORGANIZATION, and their call¬ 
ing is “sustained” by common consent of the 
group over which they will preside. Oninselors are 
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then nominated by the president, but are likewise 
approved and ealled by the higher level. They are 
designated first and second counselors to establish 
relative authority and areas of responsibility. 
The president makes specific assignments to coun¬ 
selors, but in general they assist and support the 
president in gathering information, analyzing 
problems, making decisions, and implementing 
programs. 

Decision making in a presidency is not a dem¬ 
ocratic voting process. The counselors sit in coun¬ 
cil with the president and give counsel, but the 
president is responsible to make decisions and to 
work for unanimity if it has not already been 
reached. Counselors are similar to a vice-president 
or assistant administrator except that they do not 
have independent decision-making power for orga¬ 
nizational subunits. The two most common presi¬ 
dencies in the Church, the STAKE presidency and 
the ward bishopric, call or release all individuals 
in positions under their jurisdiction, usually in 
consultation with the appropriate priesthood 
QUORUM or AUXILIARY presidency. When a presi¬ 
dent is released, the counselors are automatically 
also released. 

A statement representative of the responsibil¬ 
ities of a president contained in the doctrine and 
covenants includes sitting in council with mem¬ 
bers, teaching them, edifying them, and presiding 
over the organization (D6fC 107:79-95). The LDS 
presidency model ensures that no one administra¬ 
tor is responsible alone but always has others who 
share the burden and perspective of the office and 
in most matters can act in the president’s absence. 
The authority of the president is clear, but the 
shared responsibility adds strength and assistance 
and provides an opportunity for individual devel¬ 
opment, which is helpful for future leadership. 

J. BONNER RITCHIE 


PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH 

The President of the Church is the prophet, 
SEER, AND REVELATOR who is authorized to direct 
the affairs of the Church throughout the earth. He 
speaks and acts under divine guidance from Jesus 
Christ, who is the head OF the church. Presi¬ 
dents of the Church to 1991 have been Joseph 
SMITH, brigham young, John TAYLOR, Wilford 
WOODRUFF, Lorenzo snow, Joseph F. smith. 


lleber J. grant, George Albert smith, David O. 
MCKAY, Joseph Fielding SMITH, Harold 15. LEE, 
Spencer W. kimball, and Ezra Taft benson. 

In principle and in practice, no other off ice or 
calling elicits the same love and respect from 
Church members as the President of the Church. 
The President is the PROPHET and, as such, is re¬ 
vered by the members of the Church. He is the 
only person in the Church who may direct and au¬ 
thorize all uses of the keys of the priesthood. 
He is the chief administrative officer in the 
Church, assisted by his counselors in the first 
presidency and the members of the quorum of 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES. They direct the work of 
other GENERAL AUTHORITIES and the lay leaders 
of the Chureh serving in hundreds of callings. 

The Doctrine and Covenants specifies that the 
President’s duty is “to be like unto Moses” (D&C 
107:91-92; 28:2), relaying the will of God to his 
people and teaching them the go.spel. His work is 
somewhat analogous to that of peter, who pre¬ 
sided over the apostles and the early Christian 
Church. In response to Peter’s affirmation that 
Jesus was the son of God, Jesus pointed out that 
the testimony had been divinely revealed to Peter, 
saying, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 1 will 
build my chureh” (Matt. 16:13-20). Latter-day 
Saints understand the “rock” to be the divine 
REVELATION through which ancient and modern 
prophets have directed the membership of Christ’s 
Church {TPJS, p. 274). 

Latter-day Saints believe that there is need 
for revealed knowledge from God to direct the af¬ 
fairs of the Chureh and provide insight into CJod’s 
will today just as there was anciently. Revelations 
to the President of the Church may include decla¬ 
ration or clarification of doctrines or direction con¬ 
cerning theological issues, organizational matters, 
moral conduct, and practical administration. The 
unity of the Chureh worldwide is enhanced by the 
prophet of the Church as God’s spokesperson. As 
such, the President may speak authoritatively on 
such matters as scriptural interpretation, spiritual 
concerns, and temporal issues. His official state¬ 
ments in his time may take precedence over reve¬ 
lations in scripture pertinent to other times or over 
statements by previous presidents of the Chureh, 
though in fact these rarefy are in conflict (cf 15en- 
son, pp. 27-28). 

The President possesses the inspired capacity 
to discern between truth and error for the Church. 
Consequently, he may recognize and denounce 
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This painted tin si^n (4" X 14") marked the office of Joseph Smith in his Red Brick Store in Nanvoo, Illinois, 1842-1844. 
It reads “Jo.seph Smith’s Office. President of the church of JESUS Christ of LATI’ER day Saints.’’The Church President 
is trustee of the Church’s worldwide activities, involving extensive Church services, charitable and missionary activi¬ 
ties, financial interests, and concern for the well-being of all Church members. 


mistaken beliefs and movements within the 
Church and in the world. While it is understood 
that he may at times speak or act as a private per¬ 
son outside his calling as prophet {TPJS, p. 278), 
the general view is that the counsel of the Presi¬ 
dent of the Church is always to be taken seriously. 

Wlienevcr new doctrines are to be intro¬ 
duced, they are first presented by the President to 
his counselors and then to the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles in a meeting of the council of 
THE FIRST PRESIDENCY AND THE QUORUM OF THE 
TWELVE APOSTLES. If Unanimously approved, 
they are then presented to the membership of the 
Church at a general conference for a sustaining 
vote. 

Latter-day Saints are counseled that following 
the prophet is wise, even in personal matters (see 
FOLLOWiNt: THE BRETHREN). The President of the 
Church, as prophet, will never be allowed by the 
Lord to lead members of the Church into apostasy 
or error (D&C, Official Declaration—1). 

'Phe President of the Church is the only per¬ 
son on earth who directs the use of all the keys of 
the priesthood, though these keys are held also by 
the ordained apostles and are directed by their 
(inorum upon the death of the President and until 
a new First Presidency is organized. This means 
that the President holds the power and authority to 
govern and direct all of the Lord’s alfairs on earth 
in the Church. All worthy males in the Church 
who are twelve years of age or older may also be 
given privileges and powers appropriate to various 
offices of the priesthood, but every act performed 
under this AUTHORITY must be exercised in the 


proper way. The power to direct these acts at any 
level is called the keys of the priesthood. Although 
all the keys are exercised by the President alone, 
he delegates the use of some of them to other lead¬ 
ers under his direction. The authority to perform 
ordinances and teach the gospel comes from the 
Lord, but the orderly use thereof is regulated 
by those holding keys given to Joseph Smith 
and passed on to his successors (D&C 1:38; 28:2; 
see also melchizedek priesthood: restora¬ 
tion of). 

Instituted through revelation, the position or 
calling of President of the Church has developed 
together with the organization of the Church as 
a whole. Prior to the official organization of 
THE CHURCH in 1830, Joseph Smith held the cen¬ 
tral leadership role as prophet of the restora¬ 
tion. In a revelation given on May 15, 1829, 
Joseph Smith was instructed that he and Oliver 
COWDERY should be ordained the first and second 
ELDERS when the Church was formally organized 
(JS—II 1:72). This took place on April 6, 1830. 

During the organizational meeting, Joseph 
Smith received a revelation in which he was given 
the titles of seer, translator, prophet, apostle of 
Jesus Christ, and elder of the Church of Jesus 
Christ. Me was also told how to lay the fonndalion 
of the Church (D&C 21:1-2). Those present at the 
first meeting voted unanimously to accept Jo.seph 
Smith as first elder and prophet. At this meeting 
the fundamental precedent for Church govern¬ 
ment was established: Callings, including that of 
prophet, require that the mind and will of Cod be 
made manifest and that the will and consent of the 
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people to abide by it be indicated through a .sus¬ 
taining vote {see common c:onsent). 

While the Church was in its early years, Jo¬ 
seph Smith, Oliver Cowdery, and a small group of 
elders met cjuarterly and made basic policy deci¬ 
sions for the Church. In September 1830 the 
uniqueness of Joscidi Smith’s position in the 
Church was affirmed when Iliram Page, a member 
ol' the Church, claimed to have received revela¬ 
tions for the Church. Joseph Smith inquired of the 
Lord and received a clarifying revelation that he 
alone was to reccuve commandments and revela¬ 
tions for the entire Church (O&C 28:2, 11-14). 

In January 1832, at a small conference of el¬ 
ders in Amherst, Ohio, Joseph Smith was sus¬ 
tained as President of the High Priesthood and 
ordained to that office by Sidney RICDON. In 
March of that same year, the office of President of 
the Church was further elaborated by the an¬ 
nouncement of the organization of a Presidency to 
consist of a President and counselors (D&C 81:1- 
3). On April 26, 1832, a general conference of the 
Church was held in Jackson County, Missouri, 
where Joseph Smith was sustained and acknowl¬ 
edged as President of the High Priesthood. 

Presidents of the Church serve for life and are 
not released because of age or health. The author¬ 
ity to designate a successor, after receiving revela¬ 
tion from the Lord, rests in the hands of the 
Twelve, who meet for that purpose after the death 
of the President. Once a new president has been 
designated and approved by the unanimous vote of 
the apostles, he selects his counselors, who are also 
sustained by the Twelve. These actions are then 
sustained by the Church membership at the next 
general conference. 

The procedures of succes.sion in the 
PRE.SIDENCY have developed gradually since the 
organization of the Church. After the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph Smith was assassinated, some members 
thought his counselor, or even his son, should be 
his successor; but the Twelve knew that they held 
the keys and that the senior apostle should pre¬ 
side. Accordingly, Brigham Young, the president 
of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, led the 
Church from that position for three and a half years 
until he was installed and sustained with counsel¬ 
ors as a P'irst Presidency. The next two Presidents 
were also ortlained after about the same lapse of 
time; but since 1898 the succession process has 
been invoked without delay after the death of a 
President. 
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PRESIDING BISHOPRIC 

The Presiding Bishopric consists of three men, the 
Presiding Bishop and his two counselors, who 
comprise one of the jrresiding councils of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. These 
GENERAL AUTHORITIES, who each hold the office 
of BISHOP, serve in their positions under the direct 
supervision of the FIRST presidengy. Since its for¬ 
mation, the Presiding Bishoprie has been responsi¬ 
ble for many of the temporal affairs of the Church. 
These have included involvement in reeeiving, 
distributing, and accounting for member tithes, 
offerings, and contributions; administration of pro¬ 
grams to assist the poor and needy; design, con¬ 
struction, and maintenance of places of worship; 
and auditing and transferring records of member¬ 
ship {see BISHOP, HISTORY OF THE OFFIGE; 
FINANCIAL CIONTRIBUTIONS; REC^ORD KEEPING; 
welfare). Men chosen to be Presiding Bishops 
have been recognized for their business and man¬ 
agement skills as well as their religious commit¬ 
ment. Historically, the Presiding Bishopric has 
presided over the aaronic priesthood. As Gen¬ 
eral Authorities, members of the Presiding Bishop¬ 
ric regularly speak at general conferences, often 
specifically addressing the young men of the 
Church. 

The Presiding Bishop is selected by the First 
Presidency and then approved by the (QUORUM OF 
THE TWELVE APOSTLES. He chooses two men to 
serve as his counselors, who are also approved by 
the First Presidency and the Quorum of the 
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Twelve, and they are all then sustained by the 
Church membership. The Presiding Bishop and 
his counselors are set apart and empowered by the 
First Presidency and given the priesthood keys 
and authority to act in their respective ollices. At 
first. Presiding Bishops held office for life, but in 
the twentieth century they have been released and 
replaced as circumstances and Church needs have 
dictated. 

On February 4, 1831, the Prophet Joseph 
Smith called Edward Partridge to serve as the first 
bishop of the Church. Bishop Partridge was to 
spend the majority of his time managing the re¬ 
ceipt, control, and disposition of the consecrated 
properties and of donations received by the 
Church {see consecration; east oeeerincs; 
tithing). He was to care for the poor and needy 
and to store surplus items for the future needs of 
the Church. After Bishop Partridge was called, it 
was revealed to Joseph Smith that other bishops 
would be chosen. On December 4, 1831, Newel 
K. Whitney was also called, by revelation (D&C 
72:8), to serve as a bishop. The two bishops had 
different jurisdietions, Whitney in Ohio and Par¬ 
tridge in Missouri. In Nauvoo they both had a gen¬ 
eral jurisdiction but also supervised donations and 
the caring for the poor in a particular city ward. In 
1847, Newel K. Whitney was designated the first 
Presiding Bishop. 

Throughout the history of the Church, the 
First Presidency has assigned Presiding Bishoprics 
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dency, additionally serve on various other ad¬ 
ministrative, executive, and policy-determining 
committees and conncils, such as the Appropria¬ 
tions Committee, General Welfare Services Com¬ 
mittee, Priesthood Executive Council, Temple and 
Family History Executive Council, and the Mis¬ 
sionary Executive Council {see organization: 
contemporary). 

In 1977 a major organizational restructuring 
took place within the Church under the direction 
of the First Presidency. With the significant 
growth in Church membership the Presiding Bish¬ 
opric was assigned much broader responsibilities 
for temporal administration throughout the world. 
Under the direction of the Presiding Bishopric, 
directors for temporal affairs were sent to a num¬ 
ber of international locations to supervise the ad¬ 
ministration of the constrnction of meetinghouses 
and temples, the maintenance of membership rec¬ 
ords, and the preparation and distribution of scrip¬ 
tures and other currieulnm materials. Depart¬ 
ments at Church headquarters responsible for 
temporal operations were also assigned to the Pre¬ 
siding Bishopric for their direction. Since that 
time, the Presiding Bishopric has appointed man¬ 
aging directors for the various departments that 
support activities of the directors of temporal af¬ 
fairs, which include finance and records, LUS 
EOUNOATiON, printing services, distribution of 
curriculum materials, purchasing, scripture and 
curricnlum translation, temple clothing produc¬ 
tion, transportation, information systems and com¬ 
munications, security, investments, temples and 
special project construction and remodeling, real 
estate acquisitions and sales, meetinghouse con¬ 
struction, welfare production and processing, LDS 
SOCIAL SERVICES, and property management. 

In 1986 the Pdrst Presidency called area 
PRESIDENCIES to give supervision to ecclesiastical 
activities within defined geographical areas of the 
world. These area presidencies presently give di¬ 
rect supervision to directors for temporal affairs in 
international areas and to welfare and physical fa¬ 
cilities activities in the United States and Canada. 
The Presiding Bishopric, along with headquarters 
departments, provides training, evaluation, man¬ 
power planning, technical support, and program 
design to assist area presidencies in their roles. 
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PRESIDING HIGH PRIEST 

“Presiding high priest” is a phrase .sometimes used 
in The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
to refer to the priesthood officer in charge of a par¬ 
ticular unit of Church organization (e.g., 13&C 
106:1). When used without qualification, it ordi¬ 
narily refers to the president of the church. 

Local congregations or wards are presided 
over by a bishop, who may also be spoken of as the 
jiresiding high priest in his ward. Similarly, a 
STAKE PRESIDENT presides over a STAKE, and an 
AREA jiresident presides over the stakes of a major 
geographical area. All of these preside as ordained 
high priests, even though the bishop and area 
president function on the basis of an additional 
ordination as a bishop or seventy, respectively. 

Only the President of the (dnirch, by right of 
his ordination to this office, is designated the pre¬ 
siding high priest of the whole Church (D&(f 
107:91). His calling includes being “President of 
the High Priesthood of the Church; or, in other 
words, the Presiding High Priest over the High 
Priesthood of the Church” (D&(f 107:65-66). In 
1832 the Prophet Joseph smith was sustained as 
President of the High Priesthood and ordained to 
that office by Sidney rigdgn. An 18,35 revelation 
further directed that a ehlst presidency of three 
men be chosen, “appointed and ordained to that 
office, and upheld by the confidence, faith, and 
prayer of the church” (19&C 107:22). The Presi¬ 
dent’s counselors may preside in his absence, and 
are also called presiding high priests (D&C 
107:22), but do not function independently in this 
role. 

ROY W. DOXEY 


PRESS, NEWS MEDIA, AND 
THE GHURGH 

Early press coverage of'Fhe Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints was shaped by the traditions of 
the partisan press. Some journalists treated the 
Latter-day Saints with a degree of fairness, but the 
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more common approach was ridicule and liostility. 
Outside media took a rather dim view of the 
Church, and when the LDS media were confronta¬ 
tional, non-Mormon media responded with a hos¬ 
tility that increased as the nineteenth century con¬ 
tinued. Joseph smith’s arrest and martyrdom grew 
partly out of the Nauvoo City Council’s suppres¬ 
sion of the Nauvoo Expositor, an opposition press. 
In the latter part of the century, developing tech¬ 
nology and urbanization fostered unprecedented 
big-city newspaper circulation battles and the rise 
of yellow journalism. Among those vilified were 
the Latter-day Saints, particidarly their practice of 
PLURAL MARRIAGE. 

The press’s perception of the Church began to 
change slowly after the practice of polygamy was 
officially suspended in 1890 and Utah was granted 
statehood in 1896. Then in the early twentieth cen¬ 
tury press coverage continued to improve as the 
Church began to he recognized as an influential 
American institution, and the public began listen¬ 
ing to MORMON tahernac:le ghoir broadcasts. 
Still later. Latter-day Saints in government and 
business such as George Romney, governor of 
Michigan; Ezra Taft benson, secretary of agricul¬ 
ture in the Eisenhower cabinet; and J. Willard 
Marriott, president of the Marriott Corporation, 
also helped the press view the Church with an air 
of greater approval and commendation. The crea¬ 
tion of the Church’s public communications 
OFFICE in 1970 has further helped with media rela¬ 
tions throughout the world. Although there are 
still occasional flare-ups of sensational news about 
the Church and individual members, the general 
view of Mormons provided by the mainstream 
media in the last decades of the twentieth century 
has been more accurate and better balanced. 
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PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 

[From its beginning. The Church of Jesus Christ of 
iMtter-day Saints was frequently attacked and abused 
by the press. For a concise statement on the relationship 


of the press and the Church, see Press, News Media and 
the Church. At the .same time, the Church has used the 
printed word to convey its nwssage to the world. For a 
fidler study of the Church’s use of the printed word to 
produce hooks, pamphlets, broad.sides, newspapers, and 
magazines, .see Publications. For a listing of the periodi¬ 
cals and newspapers published by the Church, see Mag¬ 
azines; and Newspapers, LDS. For .separate articles on 
several different publications see Almanacs; Bible, LDS 
Publication of; Bulletin; Conference Reports; Journal of 
Discourses; Juvenile Instructor; Liahona the Elders’ 
Journal; Messenger and Advocate; Millennial Star; Nau¬ 
voo Neighbor; New Era; Relief Society Magazine; Times 
and Seasons; Utah Genealogical and Historical Maga¬ 
zine; Woman’s Exponent; and Young Woman’s Journal.] 


PRIDE 

In an address drawing together Book of Mormon 
and other scriptural teachings regarding pride. 
President Ezra Taft benson ealled it “the universal 
sin, the great vice” (1989, p. 6). He characterized 
its central feature as “enmity—enmity toward God 
and enmity toward our fellowmen” and defined 
“enmity” as “hatred toward, hostility to, or a state 
of opposition.” He observed that “pride is essen¬ 
tially competitive in nature,” arising when individ¬ 
uals pit their will against Cod’s or their intelleets, 
opinions, works, wealth, and talents against those 
of other people (p. 4). He warned that “pride is a 
damning sin in the true sense of that word,” for “it 
limits or stops progression” and “adversely affects 
all our relationships” (p. 6). 

The scriptures abound with admonitions 
against pride. “Pride goeth before destruction” 
(Prov. 16:18). Pride felled Lucifer (cf. Moses 4:1- 
3; 2 Ne. 24:12-15; D&C 29:36; 76:28) and de¬ 
stroyed the city of Sodom (Ezek. 16:49-50). In the 
closing chapters of the Book of Mormon, the 
prophet Mormon wrote, “Behold, the pride of this 
nation, or the people of the Nephites, hath proven 
their destruction” (Moro. 8:27). Three times in the 
Doctrine and Covenants the Lord uses the phrase 
“beware of pride, ” including warnings to Oliver 
COWDERY, the second elder of the Church, and to 
Emma smith, the wife of Joseph Smith (D&C 
23:1; 25:14; 38:39). 'Phe Lord has said that when he 
cleanses the earth by fire, the proud shall burn as 
stubble (3 Ne. 25:1; D&C 29:9; Mai. 4:1). 

While most consider pride a sin of the rich, 
gifted, or learned looking down on others. Presi¬ 
dent Benson warned that it is also common among 
those looking up—“faultfinding, gossiping . . . liv- 
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PRIDE 
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all our relationships” (p. 6). 
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(Prov. 16:18). Pride felled Lucifer (cf. Moses 4:1- 
3; 2 Ne. 24:12-15; D&C 29:36; 76:28) and de¬ 
stroyed the city of Sodom (Ezek. 16:49-50). In the 
closing chapters of the Book of Mormon, the 
prophet Mormon wrote, “Behold, the pride of this 
nation, or the people of the Nephites, hath proven 
their destruction” (Moro. 8:27). Three times in the 
Doctrine and Covenants the Lord uses the phrase 
“beware of pride, ” including warnings to Oliver 
COWDERY, the second elder of the Church, and to 
Emma smith, the wife of Joseph Smith (D&C 
23:1; 25:14; 38:39). 'Phe Lord has said that when he 
cleanses the earth by fire, the proud shall burn as 
stubble (3 Ne. 25:1; D&C 29:9; Mai. 4:1). 

While most consider pride a sin of the rich, 
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ing beyond our means, envying, coveting, with¬ 
holding gratitude . . . and being unforgiving and 
jealous” (1989, p. 5). 

Clod has eomnianded the vSaints to “seek to 
bring forth and establish the cause of Zion” (D&C 
6:6). When '/ION is established, its people will be 
“of one heart and one mind” and will dwell to¬ 
gether in righteousness (Moses 7:18). But “pride is 
the great stumbling block to Zion” (Benson, 1989, 
p. 7). Pride leads people to diminish others in the 
attempt to elevate themselves, resulting in selfish¬ 
ness and contention. 

The proud love “the praise of men more than 
the praise of God” (John 12:42-43) and fear the 
judgment of men more than that of God (cf D6fG 
3:6-7; 30:1-2; 60:2). They do not receive counsel 
or correction easily but justify and rationalize their 
frailties and failures, making it difficult for them to 
repent and receive the blessings of the Atonement. 
They have difficulty rejoicing in their blessings, 
because they are constantly comparing them to see 
whether they have more or less than someone else. 
Gonsequently, they are often ungrateful. 

The antidote for pride is humility, “a broken 
heart and a contrite spirit” (3 Ne. 9:20, 12:19). 
Men can choose to do those things that will foster 
the growth of humility: they can choose to confess 
and forsake their sins, forgive others, reeeive coun¬ 
sel and chastisement, esteem others as them¬ 
selves, render service, love God, and submit to his 
will (Benson, 1989, p. 7). By yielding “to the en- 
ticings of the Holy Spirit,” the prideful individual 
can become “a saint through the atonement of 
Ghrist” and become “as a child, submissive, meek, 
humble” (Mosiah 3:19; cf Alma 13:28). 
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PRIEST, AARONIC PRIESTHOOD 

Priest is the highest office of the aaronic 
PRIES'ITIOOD to which young male members of the 
Ghurch may be ordained. To receive this office the 
candidate must be sixteen or older; most priests 
are between the ages of sixteen and nineteen. 


Priests in the restored Ghurch are empow¬ 
ered to “preach, teach, [and] expound” the doc¬ 
trines and the covenants of the Ghurch and to 
“visit the house of each member, and exhort them 
to pray . . . and attend to all family duties” (D&G 
20:46-47). Priests fulfill these duties in Ghurch 
meetings and in visits to members as home 
'PEACHERS. They also have authority to baptize, 
to administer the SACRAMEN'P, to ordain other 
priests, 'PEACHERS, and deacons under the direc¬ 
tion of their BISHOP, to preside at meetings when 
no ELDER is present, and to perform all duties of 
deacons and teachers. 

Historically the term “priest” has been used 
to de.scribe a variety of offices and functions. From 
the time of aaron until the ministry of John 'PHE 
BAPTIST, priests in the Aaronic order taught the 
LAW OF MOSES, offered sacrifices, officiated or per¬ 
formed in numerous temple functions and priest¬ 
hood ordinances, and thereby mediated between 
the people and God. Only the lineal descendants 
of Aaron could be priests. Ghrist’s sacrifice and 
atonement fulfilled the “law of carnal command¬ 
ments,” thereby ending for Ghristians the priests’ 
role as offieiators in Mosaic ordinances. 

In the New Testament, Jesus Ghrist is named 
the great “high priest” and as such is seen as the 
everlasting mediator by whom all men may come 
unto God (Heb. 5:1-10; 9:24-26). For Latter-day 
Saints, high priesp is an office in the MiiL- 
CHIZEDEK pries'PHOOD. While most English- 
speaking Ghristian traditions use the word priest to 
refer both to the ancient Levitical roles and to the 
presbyters (elders) of the early Ghristian churches 
who had responsibilities to preside over and in¬ 
struct congregations, the two offices are separated 
in the LDS Ghurch in that priests are of the Aa¬ 
ronic Priesthood and perform basic ordinances and 
othei'wise assist the elders and high priests of the 
Melchizedek Priesthood. 

Because there were no descendants of Aaron 
among the Nephites or Lamanites, priests in the 
Book of Mormon held the Melchizedek Priesthood 
and thus engaged both in the sacrificial functions 
and in broader presiding and teaching functions 
(Alma 18:24; 45:22). 

Joseph SMI'PH and Oliver cgwdery received 
the Aaronic Priesthood from John the Baptist on 
May 15, 1829 (see ID&G 13; see aaronic 

PRIESTHOOD: RES'PORA'PION of). They subse¬ 
quently ordained the first priests in this dispensa¬ 
tion on June 9, 1830. 
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Today, priests in each ward are organized into 
quorums of forty-eight or fewer members. The 
ward bishop presides over this quorum, witli two 
priests called to assist him, and another as secre¬ 
tary. An adult adviser is also assigned by the bish¬ 
opric to teach and assist ciuorum members. As in 
all of the olfices of the Aaronic Priesthood, mem¬ 
bers of this PRIESTHOOD QUORUM receive instruc¬ 
tion to prepare them for ordination as elders in the 
Melchizedek Priesthood and for missionary ser¬ 
vice. Each priest is expected to emulate the exam¬ 
ple of Jesus Christ. 

In addition to performing their priesthood 
duties, jiriests participate together in a variety of 
educational, recreational, and social activities {see 
YOUNG men). For example, the priests in a ward in 
the United States participate as a group in the Ex¬ 
plorer program of the Boy Scouts of America {see 
SCOUTINC:). In social and service activities they 
often join with the Laurels, who arc sixteen- to 
eighteen-year-old members of the YOUNG WOMEN 
organization of the Church. 
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PRIESTCRAFT 

The Book of Mormon says, “Priestcrafts are that 
men preach and set themselves up for a light unto 
the world, that they may get gain and praise of the 
world; but they seek not the welfare of Zion. . . . 
But the laborer in Zion shall labor for Zion; for if 
they labor for money they shall perish” (2 Ne. 
26:29, 31). Inherent in this definition is the eon- 
cern that Church leaders must labor to build ZION 
into the hearts of the people, and not for their per¬ 
sonal aggrandizement or reward. When leaders 
“make merchandise” of men’s souls (2 Pet. 2:3), 
they turn religion into a business, and pride, mate¬ 
rialism, and unrighteous dominion follow. 

Both in scripture and in literature priestcraft 
is condemned. Peter cursed Simon the sorcerer. 


who wanted to purchase the priesthood for money 
(Acts 8:14-24). Dante’s Peter castigates several 
popes and priest.s for not serving freely and for 
making a sewer of the sepulcher of Peter by selling 
priesthood appointment {Paradiso 21-.22-^1). 
Chaucer observed that greed for personal gain and 
glory often replaced genuine priesthood service 
(“General Prologue” and “Introduction to the Par¬ 
doner’s Tale,” Canterbury Tales). Milton’s lines 
from Lycidas condemning a clergy who “for their 
bellies’ sake, / Creep and intrude, and climb into 
the fold” (11. 114-15) sum up the evil of priestcraft: 
“The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, / But 
swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw, / Rot 
inwardly, and foul contagion spread” (11. 125-27). 

GHARLES D. TATE, JR. 


PRIESTHOOD 

[Other articles dealing with various aspects of the priest¬ 
hood are Aaronic Priesthood; Authority; Hrothcnliood; 
Clergy; Godhood; Keys of the Priesthood; Lay Participa¬ 
tion and Leadership; Levitical Priesthood; Magnifying 
One’s Calling; Melchizedek Priesthood; Men, Roles of; 
Oath and Covenant of the Priesthood; Presidency, Con¬ 
cept of; Presiding High Priest; Pricstliood Councils; and 
Priesthood Quorums. 

On the specific offices of the priesthood, see Apos¬ 
tle; Bishop; Deacon, Aaronic Priestliood; Fddcr; High 
Priest; Patriarch; Priest, Aaronic Priesthood; Priesthood 
Offices; Prophet; Seventy; Teacher, Aaronic Priesthood. 

For discussions of various priesthood ordinances, 
see Baptism; Baptismal Prayer; Children: Blessing of 
Children; Confirmation; Dedications; Father’s Blessing; 
Laying on of Hands; Ordinances; Ordination to the 
Priesthood; Patriarchal Blessing; Priesthood Blessings; 
Rebaptism; Sacrament Prayers; Sealing; Setting Apart; 
Sick, Blessing the; Temple Ordinances.] 

The Source of Priesthood Power. Jesus 
Christ is the great High Priest of God; Christ is 
therefore the source of all true priesthood author¬ 
ity and power on this earth (Ileb. 5-10). Man does 
not take such priesthood power unto himself; it 
must be conferred by God through his servants 
(Heb. 5:4; D&C 1:38). 

Before the world was created, Jesus Christ, 
the great jehovah and firstborn of God the Father 
in the spirit world, covenanted to use the power he 
had olitained from the Father to implement God’s 
program for the eternal happiness of all God’s chil¬ 
dren (cf TPJS, p. 190). The actual name of the 
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Restoration of the Melchizedek Priesthood, by Gary E. 
Smith (1980, oil on canvas, 36" X 42"). The apostles 
Peter, James, and John bestowed the Melchi/edek 
Priesthood upon Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery. 
Courtesy Hlaine T. Hudson. 


priesthood is “the Holy Priesthood after the Order 
of the Son of God”; Init to avoid the too-fre(iuent 
repetition of the name of deity, it is called by other 
names, particularly the Melchizedek Priesthood; 

i.e., it is the same authority held by that righteous 
king and high priest (Gen. 14:18; Heb. 5:6; Alma 
13:6, 17-19; D&G 107:1-4; 124:123). 

As the divine Savior, Mediator, and Re¬ 
deemer, Jesus sets the example for all priesthood 
performance. “Therefore, what manner of men 
ought ye to be?” Jesus asked his Nephite disciples 
whom he had ordained: “Verily I say unto you, 
even as I am” (3 Ne. 27:27). 

Definitions. Joseph smith defined priesthood 
as “an everlasting principle, [which has] existed 
with God from eternity, and will to eternity, with¬ 
out beginning of days or end of years, . . . holding 
the keys of power and blessings. In fact, [the Mel¬ 
chizedek] Priesthood is a perfect law of theocracy” 
{TPJS, pp. 157, 322). It is the power and 
AUTHOKITY by which The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints is organized and directed. 

The word “priesthood” has several meanings 
for Latter-day Saints: 


1. Priesthood is power, the power of God, a vital 
source of eternal strength and energy delegated 
to men to act in all things for the well-being of 
mankind, both in the world and ont of it (DS 
3:80; Romney, p. 43). 

2. Priesthood is authority, the exclusive right to 
act in the name of God as his authorized agents 
and to perform ORDINANC;es for the purpose of 
opening certain spiritual blessings to all individ¬ 
uals. 

3. Priesthood is the right and responsibility to pre¬ 
side within the organizational structure of the 
Church, but only in a manner consistent with 
the agency of others. 

4. Sometimes the word priesthood is used to refer 
to the men of the Church in general (as in “the 
priesthood will meet in the chapel”). 

Priesthood power may be exercised only 
under the direction of the one holding the right, or 
KEYS, to authorize its use. Priesthood power func¬ 
tions in accord with the characteristics and attri¬ 
butes of God himself, namely persuasion, long- 
suffering, gentleness, meekness, love unfeigned, 
righteousness, virtue, knowledge, justice, judg¬ 
ment, mercy, and truth (D&G 121:41; Lectures on 
Faith 4). It ceases to exist in a man who uses it to 
obtain the honors of the world, or to gratify pride, 
or to cover sin or evil, or to exercise unrighteous 
dominion (D&G 121:33-37). 

Priesthood embraces all forms of God’s 
power. It is the power by which the cosmos was 
ordered, universes and worlds were organized, 
and the elements in all their varied structures and 
relationships were put into place. Through the 
priesthood, God governs all things. By this power, 
the gospel is preached and understood, and the 
ordinances of exaltation for both the living and the 
dead are performed (see plan oe salvation). 
Priesthood is the channel for obtaining heve- 
LATION, the channel through which (Jod reveals 
himself and his glory, his intents and his purposes, 
to mankind: The priesthood holds “the key of the 
mysteries of the kingdom, oven the key of the 
knowledge of God” (D&C 84:19-20; cf TPJS, pp. 
166-67). It conveys the mind and will of God; and, 
when employed by his servants on his errand, it 
functions as if by the Lord’s own mouth and hand 
(D&C 1:38). 

Thus, the LDS doctrine of priesthood differs 
from all other views. Priesthood is not vocational 
or professional (see clergy). It is not hereditary. 
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passed by inheritance from father to son (even the 
LEvrnCAi. PRIESTIKJOD was conferred hy ordina¬ 
tion). It is not offered for money (see priest¬ 
craft). It is not held hy a group of specialists who 
are separated from the community (all worthy 
Latter-day Saint men are eligible to he ordained to 
the priesthood). And yet it is not a “priesthood of 
all believers,” as in the Protestant conception (KR 
11:529). 

Hlstory, Orders, and Offices of the 
Priesthood. Whenever the government of Ood 
has exist(;d on the earth, it has functioned through 
this priesthood power, held hy righteous men cho¬ 
sen of Cod, as were Aaron (Ileh. 5:4) and Joshua 
(Num. 27:18-19). In times of apostasy and wick¬ 
edness, God has not permitted his servants to con¬ 
fer the priesthood on the unworthy, and it has 
been lost from the earth. When necessary, the 
priesthood has been restored with each new 
dispensation of the gospel. 

Following the ascension of Jesus Christ and 
the death of his apostles, apostasy occurred in the 
Christian church and priesthood authority was 
taken from the earth. However, after preparation 
hy Cod through the lives of earnest and sincere 
reformers and seekers, mankind again received 
priesthood authority from angelic ministers who 
held the keys to this power. Beginning on May 15, 
1829, heavenly messengers conferred priesthood 
authority upon Joseph Smith and Oliver COWDERY 
in a series of visitations (see AARONic priesthood: 
RESTORATION OF; MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD: 
RESTORATION OF; DOCrPRINE AND COVENANTS: 
SECTION 110). These restorations included the 
Aaronic Priesthood (D&C 13), the Melchizedek 
Priesthood (D&C 27), the keys of the gathering of 
Israel (D&C 110:11), the keys of the fulfillment of 
the Ahrahamic covenant (D&C 110:12), the keys of 
the binding and sealing power (D&C 110:13-16), 
and the keys of all dispensations of the gospel 
“from Michael or Adam down to the present time” 
(D&C 128:21). These keys of presiding authority 
have been in turn conferred upon each succeeding 
prophet and President of the Church. All priest¬ 
hood power and authority function today under the 
direction of the president OF the church, who 
holds all priesthood keys and powers (see first 
PRESIDENCY; QUORUM OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES; 
SUCCESSION IN THE PRESIDENC;y). 

“There are three grand orders of priesthood 
referred to [in the Epistle to the Hebrews]” (TPjS, 


p. 322-23; HC 5:554-55)—the Melchizedek, the 
Patriarchal, and the Aaronic: 

1. The Melchizedek Priesthood is the “higher 
priesthood” that incorporates all priesthoods 
within itself (TPJS, p. 180). It holds “the right of 
presidency, and has power and authority over all 
the offices in the church in all ages of the world, to 
administer in spiritual things” (D&C 107:8). This 
order of ordination is an unchanging order that has 
been present in all dispensations (cf. Matt. 10:1; 
16:19; John 20:23; Eph. 4:11; Ileh. 7:24; see also 
HERREW.S, EPISTLE TO the). Phom Adam to 
Moses, all major prophets held the Melchizedek 
Priesthood; Jo.seph Smith taught that the prophets 
after the death of Moses and before the time of 
Christ held this same priesthood and were “or¬ 
dained hy Cod himself” (TPJS, p. 181). This au¬ 
thority is superior to the lesser or Aaronic Priest¬ 
hood that functioned under the law of Moses. The 
Nephites held the Melchizedek Priesthood and 
observed the law of Moses under that authority 
(cf. Alma 13:6-18). 

2. The PATRIARCHAL ORDER OF THE PRIEST¬ 
HOOD is the right of worthy priesthood-holding fa¬ 
thers to preside over their descendants through all 
ages; it includes the ordinances and blessings of 
the fulness of the priesthood shared hy husbands 
and wives who are sealed in the temple (see 
SEALINC: TEMPLE SEALINGS). 

3. The Aaronic Priesthood, including the l^eviti- 
cal Priesthood, was instituted under the law of 
MOSES at the time when Israel rejected the greater 
powers, blessings, and responsibilities of the Mel¬ 
chizedek Priesthood. Cod gave them a “lesser 
priesthood” comprising specific areas of authority 
dealing with sacrifices and temporal concerns of 
salvation (Ex. 20:19; JST Ex. .34:1-2). This author¬ 
ity was granted as a right to Aaron and his lineal 
descendants forever. Levitical Priesthood refers to 
certain duties within the Aaronic Priesthood that 
were delegated to worthy male members of the 
tribe of Levi (see priesthood in birlical i imes). 

Within the Melchizedek and Aaronic Priest¬ 
hoods, men may be ordained to various offices. 
Those who hold certain offices may then be called 
and set apart to particular positions of Church ser¬ 
vice. Beginning at age twelve young men, if they 
are worthy and desire it, may have the Aaronic 
Priesthood conferred upon them and be ordained 
to the office of deacon; they may be ordained a 
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teacher at age fourteen, and a priest at age sixteen. 
At the age of eighteen, they may have the Mel- 
chi/.edek Friestliood conferred upon them and he 
ordained to the ofliee of elder. Later, as need and 
calling dictate, they may he ordained to other of¬ 
fices in the Melehizedek I’ricsthood. The office of 
BISHOP is an appendage to the Melehizedek Priest¬ 
hood (D&C 84:29), hut its function is to preside 
over the Aaronie Priesthood (D&C 107:87-88). 
The office of patriarch is an office in the Mel¬ 
ehizedek Priesthood. 

All faithful and worthy Latter-day Saint men 
may be ordained to the priesthood and he author¬ 
ized to act and participate in any of the offices, 
powers, blessings, and authorities of priesthood 
{see ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD; DOCTRINE 

AND COVENANTS: OEEKTAL DECLARATION- 2). 

Ordination to each different priesthood office is by 
the authority and under the direction of the presid¬ 
ing priesthood officer in the ward, branch, stake, 
or mission of the Ohurch where the person resides, 
by the laying on of hands by one holding appropri¬ 
ate priesthood office and designated to so act. 

Por all holders of the Melehizedek or Aaronie 
Priesthood, activity, training, service, and fellow¬ 
ship occur in priesthood quorums, organized 
according to priesthood office with appropriate 
presiding officers (see D&C 20; 107). 

Priesthood and the Family. The priesthood 
achieves its highest funetion in the family. In the 
family, the husband and father presides in right¬ 
eousness and uses his priesthood to bless the lives 
of his family members, teaching by example and by 
counsel, giving righteous advice and decisions, 
openly expressing love and concern, and bestow¬ 
ing priesthood blessings by the laying on of hands 
when appropriate for the direction, healing, and 
comfort of his family. As the presiding priesthood 
hearer in his home, he is accountable to the Ixird: 
Both the husband and wife are accountable to Ciod 
for their respective responsibilities over the spiri¬ 
tual and temporal well-being of their family. 

Exaltation and eternal life in the highest de¬ 
gree of the CELESTIAL KiNCDOM are achieved only 
as the fulness of the priesthood is attained through 
building and achieving an eternal marriage (see 
MARRiACE: ETERNAL marriace). The highest in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual development of both male 
and female is to become as (fod is. Both male and 
female are in the image of God (Gen. 1:27); 
GODHOOD cannot be achieved by male or female 


alone. Everyone in the premortal liee was be¬ 
gotten as a spirit child of Heavenly Parents before 
being born into mortality by earthly parents, and 
life on earth is part of the progression of men and 
women toward becoming like their Heavenly Par¬ 
ents. Only through the sealing ordinances of the 
holy priesthood, performed in the temples of the 
Lord, and through faithful, righteous living can 
male and female join in an eternal marriage unit 
wherein they may attain a fulness of the priesthood 
and exaltation together. 

Fulness of the priesthood, which is the high¬ 
est order of priesthood, is attained only through an 
eternal union of male and female, sanctified by the 
sealing ordinances in a temple of the Lord and rati¬ 
fied by the holy spirit oe promise (D&G 
132:18-19). Those so united, who honor their cov¬ 
enants with each other and the Lord, will in the 
Resurrection inherit exaltation and eternai, 
LIFE, consisting of an eternal union together and 
an eternal family, including eternal increase, 
spirit children, and the creation and possession of 
worlds and universes. 

Thus, all blessings, benefits, and inheritances 
of the priesthood are ecpially shared and achieved 
by husband and wife alike if they carry out their 
respective responsibilities in faith, love, harmony, 
and cooperation in the Lord. The apostle Paul 
stated, “Neither is the man without the woman, 
neither the woman without the man, in the Lord” 
(1 Gor. 11:11). 

In the temples of the Lord, sacred priesthood 
ordinances (c.g., washings, anointings, clothings) 
are administered to men by men and to women by 
women who have received the endowments of the 
priesthood in the temple {TPfS, p. 337) and have 
been given that specific priesthood responsibility. 
Women thus may act in priesthood power when 
called, set apart, and authorized by those who hold 
the keys; however, women offieiators are not or¬ 
dained to the priesthood or to an office in the 
priesthood to do this work. 

The Power of God itnto Exaltation. Joseph 
Smith said: “I advise all to go on to peifection. . . . 
A man can do nothing for himself unless God direct 
him in the right way; and the Priesthood is for that 
purpose” {TPJS, p. 364). Perfection is attained by 
obedience to the principles and ordinances of the 
gospel. Without priesthood authority, no ordi¬ 
nances—no matter how, when, where, or by 
whom performed—are valid, ratified by the Holy 
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Ghost, or recorded in heaven (D&C 132:7). The 
sealing power, tlie power to hind on eai'th and in 
heaven (Matt. 16:19; 18:18; D&C 132:46), belongs 
solely to the priesthood of God; and proper 
BAPTISM, the GIP’T OE THE HOLY GHOST, tllC holy 
ENDOWMENT, eternal marriage, and family seal¬ 
ings eoine only through the authorized servants of 
the Lord. Through these powers and authorities of 
the holy priesthood, the work of salvation proceeds 
as it was planned in the grand coimcils of heaven 
before the world was. 

Under the direction and authority of the 
priesthood in this last dispensation, tlie Dispensa¬ 
tion of the Fulness of Times, the work of the priest¬ 
hood includes proclaiming the gospel, perfecting 
the Saints, and performing ordinances for the re¬ 
demption of the dead. Priesthood bearers are 
charged to teach the gospel to all nations and peo¬ 
ples, to proclaim the knowledge of salvation. 
Doing this missionary work is a responsibility of all 
members of the Church, and a particular obliga¬ 
tion for bearers of the priesthood. They are also 
charged to watch over the Saints everywhere, to 
labor to increase faith, understanding, and testi¬ 
mony, and to improve the spiritual welfare and 
physical comfort of all who will receive them. 
Priesthood bearers are further charged to “redeem 
the dead” through the sealing power of the priest¬ 
hood (D&(’ 128:14-18). Latter-day Saints are 
taught and encouraged to seek out the names and 
records of their dead progenitors, to actively en¬ 
gage in genealogical research, to turn their hearts 
to their ancestors, that every individual may be 
sealed by sacred teinjile ordinances in eternal fam¬ 
ilies and ultimately in the family of Adam, which 
becomes the family of Jesus Christ (D&C .39:4-6; 
42:52). 

Essentially and eternally, the work of the 
priesthood is the work of Christ delegated to right¬ 
eous servants. “This is my work and my glory,” the 
Lord said to Moses, “to bring to pass the immortal¬ 
ity and eternal life of man” (Moses 1:39). The work 
of priesthood is to assist in bringing souls to Christ 
and thereby to exaltation in the kingdom of the 
Father. 

Achieving the fulness of the priesthood of the 
Son of Cod is the great goal of all faithful Latter- 
day Saints, beeanse it is the power of God unto 
salvation and eternal lives. It is the power by 
whicb mortal bodies will be resurrected immortal, 
to be possessed forever by the spirits who dwelt in 


them, glorified by Cod according to their works 
while in mortality. It is the power by which eternal 
joy may be attained, but always and only through 
obedience to the laws and principles of righteous¬ 
ness as exemplified and taught by the Savior. 
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PRIESTHOOD IN BIBLICAL TIMES 

Throughout the biblical period. Cod called jirojih- 
ets and other servants to direct his work and to be 
his authorized representatives by sharing his 
power or priesihood with them. 'I'hrough tliat 
jiriesthood. Cod administered his sjiiritnal and 
temporal kingdom on earth, taught redeeming gos¬ 
pel truths, and jirovided saving ordinances in all 
generations (D&(' 84:17-21). An understanding of 
the jiriesthood in biblical times facilitates an apjn'e- 
ciation of the eontemjiorary LDS jiriesthood, since 
it rejiresents a restoration of priestliood antlior- 
ity in the latter days. 

The priesthood or authority to act for Cod is 
governed by keys, which open Cod’s greatest 
blessings, ineluding the “jirivilege of receiving the 
mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, . . . [and] the 
communion and jiresence of (iod the Father, and 
Jesus” (D&C 107:19). These divinely bestowed 
powers came down in an unbroken line from Adam 
to Moses (D&C 84:6-17; 107:14-.52), but tlie titles 
of priesthood officers changed periodically along 
with the type of social and religious structures that 
they administered. 

Patriarchal Priesitiood and Melgihzedek. 
From Adam to Jacob, the main office of Cod’s 
priesthood was that of patriarch. Adam, Enoch, 
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Noah, and Abraham administered the Lord’s work, 
established covenants between God and the faith- 
f'nl, recorded their teachings and prophecies, and 
gave special priesthood blessings. A patriarch 
could bless his offspring by calling upon the pow¬ 
ers of heaven. As he gave the birthright blessing to 
one of his sons, for instance, the keys and powers 
of the priesthood were extended to the next gener¬ 
ation. In the patriarchal order, under the law of 
primogeniture, these priesthood rights normally 
were to be given to the eldest son; from Abraham 
to EPHRAIM the birthright blessing went to 
younger sons because of their righteousness (Gen. 
21, 27-28, 48-49). 

Melchizedek, one of the most important 
biblical priesthood bearers, remains .something of a 
mystery in the Bible because the precise lineage of 
his priesthood is not noted. lie is simply Identified 
as “priest of the most high God” (Gen. 14;18); a 
revelation to Joseph Smith adds that Melchizedek 
received the priesthood “through the lineage of his 
fathers, even till Noah” (D&G 84:14). Melchizedek 
not only blessed Abraham and gave him the priest¬ 
hood after the order of the Son of God, but he was 
such a righteous high priest that the “greater” 
priesthood was named the melcthzedek priest¬ 
hood after him (D&G 84:19; 107:1-4; Alma 13:1- 
19). Jesus also was identified as a priest “after the 
order of Melchisedec” (Heb. .5:6). The Prophet 
Joseph smith observed, “All priesthood is Mel¬ 
chizedek, hut there arc different portions or de¬ 
grees of it. That portion which lirought Moses to 
speak with God face to face was takim away; but 
that which brought the ministry of angels re¬ 
mained. All the prophets had the Melchizedek 
Priesthood and were ordained by God himself” 
(TP/S, pp. 180-81). 

Although little is known from the Bible about 
these patriarchs, their righteousness set a pattern 
referred to in later generations (e.g., Ps. 110:4; 1 
Kgs. 18:36). The books of Abraham and Moses in 
the PEARL OE GREAT PRIGE reveal more of the vi¬ 
sions, revelations, ordinations, and divine experi¬ 
ences of many of these ancient priesthood holders 
than the Bible does. 

Aaron and the Levitigal Priesthood. With 
Moses, a new social and religious order with spe¬ 
cial priesthood offices was established among the 
Israelites. The priesthood emphasis shifted from 
patriarchs presiding over extended families to a 


designated tribe of Levitical priesthood holders, 
who served Israel for centuries. Under the Lord’s 
direction, Moses ordained his older brother, 
AARON, to preside over the tribe of Levi, which 
served all the people (Lev. 8:1-13; Niiin. 8:13-22; 
Heb. 5:4). Over time, Aaron became exemplary in 
his priesthood service and the “lesser ” priesthood 
was named the aaronig priesthood after him 
(Heb. 7:11; D&G 84:18, 26; 107:13-16). The major 
priesthood offices were the priests, including a 
“high” (Hebrew “great ”) priest, and the Levites. 

Priests were worthy male descendants of 
Aaron. The high priest was designated from among 
the first-born de.scendants of Aaron. His office was 
responsible for the annual Day of Atonement ritu¬ 
als (Lev. 16) and for all the tithes and offerings ol 
the Israelites {see tithing). The priests supervised 
the system of worship and sacrifices at the holy 
sanctuary and helped regulate the religious affairs 
and holy days of Israel. 

The Levites included all male descendants of 
Levi. They assisted the priests in collecting and 
distributing the tithes and offerings, in the elabo¬ 
rate system of animal and food sacrifices, in teach¬ 
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hood office by making the high priest a political 
appointee of the state rather than a true and righ¬ 
teous deseeudant of Aaron. This political manipu¬ 
lation led to rival claimants to priesthood offices 
and authority, with particular opposition between 
the Sadducces of Jerusalem and the Essenes of 
Qumran. 

Christ’s Ministers. John the Baptist was a 
priesthood bridge between the Old and New Tes¬ 
tament periods. Being of priestly descent through 
both parents, he was a legal administrator of the 
LAW OE MOSES, yet he received additional bless¬ 
ings and keys to usher in Christ’s ministry, being 
set apart to this power by an angel of Cod when he 
was eight days old (D&C 84:28). 

As Jesus organized his Church, he established 
a religious order with new priesthood leaders. 
While he retained features of the earlier structures 
such as the Twelve (ef Num. 1:4, 44; Ezra 8:24- 
30) and the seventy (cf Ex. 24:1-11), he gave 
new titles and ordained new offices, especially the 
apostles, who served as special witnesses of his 
ministry and resurrection. Upon the foundation of 
apostles and prophets, Christ’s Church was admin¬ 
istered by evangelists, seventies, elders, 
bishops, priests, teaghers, and deagons (Eph. 
4:11-16; 1 Cor. 12:12-28; see also organization 
OF the ghurgh in new testament times). 

As part of the restoration of all things 
(Acts 3:21; cf Moses 6:7), The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints received elements from 
all the biblical priesthood periods, with the greater 
part coming from the pattern and offices of Christ’s 
New Testament Church. Under the direction of 
modern prophets, priesthood holders of lioth the 
Melchizedek and Aaronic orders officiate today in a 
variety of offices and callings, continuing Cod’s 
pattern of administei ing to his children’s needs. 
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PRIESTHOOD BLESSINGS 

Priesthood blessings are pronounced in connection 
with most of the essential ordinanc;es of the gos¬ 
pel: blessing and naming children; confirma¬ 
tion; ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD; SETTING 
APART; and other occasions. In addition, any per¬ 
son may reejuest a blessing at the hands of a worthy 
Melchizedek Priesthood bearer at any time. The 
person who does so is usually seeking inspired 
counsel and asking for official prayer and blessing 
under the hands of one who is authorized and 
discerning. 

In The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, the priesthood is not a centralized elite. 
Ideally, the priesthood is held by every husband 
and father. The home is viewed as his constant and 
most important ministry, regardless of the offices 
he may hold in the Church. One who seeks a 
priesthood blessing is encouraged to apjiroach fa¬ 
ther or brother, bishop or home teacuiers rather 
than prominent Church authorities. Iii principle 
and in practice, this recognizes the diversity ol 
spiritual gifts, the individual heritage of faith, and 
the shared sanctity of priesthood service. 

Priesthood blessings are usually conferred by 
LAYING ON of HANDS, which is Seen as the New 
Testament pattern. Exceptions are found in admin¬ 
istering the SAGRAMENT and in apostolic blessings 
given to a congregation (see IIC 2:120; 5:473). 

All priesthood blessings are given in the name 
of Jesus Christ and by authority of the 
MELGIIIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD (so named to avoid the 
too frequent repetition of its saered title | D&C 
107:4]). The blessing process may vary according 
to circumstance and individual need: e.g., the ex¬ 
tent of preparation, the use of consecrated OIL, 
involvement of other persons as ]iarticipaut.s or 
witnesses, recording or writing the blessing (often 
the counsel is to “write it in your heart ”), and 
whether and when further blessings may be appro¬ 
priate. Blessings given by a father to his wife are 
known as hu.sband’s blessings, to bis children as 
father’s blessings; those given by a patriarch, as 
PATRIARCHAL BLE.ssiNCJS; when related to a jier- 
sonal erisis or need, as eomfort blessings; those 
given in response to illness or injury, as adminis¬ 
tration to the sick. 

Priesthood blessings are to be “spoken with 
care, and by constraint of the Spirit” (D&C 63:64). 
To refuse to give a blessing when one is called or to 
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attempt to give a blessing when one is unworthy is 
to “trifle with [sacred] things” (D&C 8; 10). 

In giving blessings, priesthood bearers are 
constantly admonished to seek the Spirit. The 
Prophet Joseph smith taught, "The Holy Ghost is 
God’s messenger to administer in all those priest¬ 
hoods” {TPJS, p. 323). The ofliciator strives for the 
promptings and impressions of the holy ghost, 
and these may not he what he anticipated or 
planned, by fasting and prayer, by experience in 
the things of God, and by patience, he learns to 
distinguish authentic inspiration from subjective 
factors that distort or mislead. He strives during 
the blessing to use appropriate language to express 
the ideas that impress his mind by the Spirit. The 
process is often strenuous: Jesus felt virtue go out 
of him at the touch of the woman of faith (Mark 
5:25-34). Similarly, one who seeks to serve in 
blessing others “is liable to become weakened ” 
{TPJS, p. 281). 

Recipients are charged to unite their faith in 
God and Ghrist with the faith of others present, 
and to bring contrite and teachable hearts. Gon- 
centration and communion are reejnired for both 
receiving and understanding blessings. As bless¬ 
ings are pronounced, the recipients are to take to 
heart the counsel offered, and adjust their lives 
accordingly. In casics where the recipients are un- 
conseions, infirm, or out of touch, the main burden 
of faith is upon the person pronouncing the bless¬ 
ing, and other concerned persons present. 

The eflieaey of priesthood blessings is not pre¬ 
sumed to be automatic or formulaic, or simply a 
matter of saying the right words. Priesthood au¬ 
thority does not entitle one to act independently of 
God, but rather bestows the right to seek the mind 
and will of God and then to transmit it through the 
priesthood blessing. Neither can a blessing be 
given with intent to infringe on the recipient’s own 
agency but “only by persuasion, by long-suffering, 
by gentleness and meekness, and by love un¬ 
feigned” (D&G 121:41). These are called “the prin¬ 
ciples of righteousness” (D&G 121:.36). Unless 
they are complied with, the ble.ssing “is of no use, 
but withdraws” {TPJS, p. 148). 

Latter-day Saints cherish priesthood blessings 
as a vital source of grace in facing the crossroads, 
crises, setbacks, anxieties, and decisions of life. 
Those who give and receive blessings at the hands 
of the priesthood in this spirit are lifted up and 
sustained, and healed in mind, body, and spirit. 
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PRIESTHOOD COUNCILS 

The concept of a council in The (diurch of Jesus 
Ghrist of Latter-day Saints embodies both a philos¬ 
ophy of administrative behavior and an organiza¬ 
tional body or unit. There are formally constituted 
councils, such as the Gouncil of Twelve Apostles 
(see QUOKUM oe the twelve apostles), stake 
HIGH COUNGILS, and councils consisting of 
PRIESTHOOD QUORUM and AUXILIARY OEEIGERS 
who work together as ward councils or stake 
councils. To these latter councils concerned repre¬ 
sentatives (athletic, single adult, etc.) are some¬ 
times added. Ghureh councils coordinate and 
schedule activities, gather information, plan future 
programs or events, and make decisions and re¬ 
solve problems for their units. 

At the most basic level of organization—the 
FAMILY— a family council ideally exemplifies both 
the spirit and function of the whole concept of 
Ghureh councils. In a family council, family mem¬ 
bers meet regularly to discuss plans, decisions, and 
problems that affect them individually and as a 
whole. Family councils reinforce shared commit¬ 
ment to the well-being of each individual and ef¬ 
fective management of group activities. 

The philosophy of a council is what sociologist 
Thomas O’Dea called a “democracy of participa¬ 
tion” in Mormon culture {The Mormons [Cdiicago, 
1964], p. 165). At periodic council meetings both 
individual and organizational needs are consid¬ 
ered. Recognizing the uniciue circumstances sur¬ 
rounding a partieidar unit, geographical area, or 
set of individuals, the council identifies the pro¬ 
grams and activities that need to be planned and 
correlated. (The council does not have final deci¬ 
sion-making iwwer; this resides with the nnit 
leader, such as the stake president or hishop.) 

Gouncils are more than operational coordinat¬ 
ing mechanisms. They also serve as vehicles for 
family, ward, STAKE, REGION, AREA, or general 
Ghureh teaching and development. As members 
participate in councils, they learn about larger or¬ 
ganizational issues. They see leadership in action, 
learning how to plan, analyze problems, make de- 
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Council room in the Salt Lake Temple where the First 
Presidency and the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles and 
othcu' (General Authorities meet each Thursday. 


cisions, and coordinate across subunit boundaries. 
Participation in councils helps prepare members 
for future leadership responsibilities. 

Church councils are also convened for 
DISCIPLINARY proc:edures. Sueh councils, which 
may be held at the ward, stake, or general Church 
level, consider serious infractions where individu¬ 
als may need institutional help in the repentance 
process beyond the personal counseling of a leader 
or where excommunication or other disciplinary 
action may be necessary. Individual cireumstanees 
are considered by the council and the final decision 
is made by the bishop or president, with council 
ratification. Disciplinary councils are set up to pro¬ 
tect both the individual and the Church by assign¬ 
ing council members to represent the interests of 
both parties (D&C 102:15). 

J. BONNER RITCHIE 


PRIESTHOOD EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, STAKE AND WARD 

The WARD priesthood executive eommittee (PEC) 
consists of the leaders of key ward organizations. 
The PE(] generally meets weekly under the direc¬ 
tion of the BISHOP and his counselors to direct and 
coordinate ward priesthood programs that have 
been designed to promote the spiritual and tempo¬ 
ral welfare of each individual and family in the 


ward. This eommittee includes leaders of 
MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD quorums, who admin¬ 
ister welfare (physical and material well-being), 
temple, missionary, and family history (genealogy) 
activities, and leaders responsible for youth priest¬ 
hood programs. A ward executive seeretary pre¬ 
pares each meeting’s agenda, and the ward clerk 
records its minutes. The PEC also coordinates 
ward efforts to activate its members not regularly 
participating in the Church. 

The PEC thus provides a forum for ward 
priesthood officers to foster the well-being of ward 
members; discuss applications of Church policy; 
participate in and sponsor leadership training; and 
report their stewardship concerns to the bishop, 
including problems discovered through monthly 
home teaching visits to congregation members. 

The STAKE PRESIDENCY and IIICH COUNCIL 
compose the Stake Priesthood Exeeutive Commit¬ 
tee. They oversee the administration of all Church 
programs in the stake; consider issues that affect 
all wards in the stake; and approve nominations 
of members to be called for service in ward 
BISHOPRICS, stake priesthood quorums, and stake 
AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS. The Stake PEC usu¬ 
ally meets twice a month. The stake president pre¬ 
sides and conducts. The stake executive secretary 
and stake clerk assist the stake presidency with the 
agenda and minutes of the meeting. Both the ward 
and stake priesthood exeeutive committees are 
augmented periodically by leaders of the primary, 
YOUNG WOMEN, and RELIEF sociiETY organiza¬ 
tions to form two additional couneils. 

[See also Home Teaehing; Ward Council.] 

DAVID G. BRADFORD 


PRIESTHOOD INTERVIEW 

The Church has developed a system of regularly 
scheduled priesthood interviews for effective over¬ 
seeing of delegated responsibilities. Commonly 
used in HOME TEACHING accountability (referred 
to as Home Teacbing Interviews) and in other 
Church programs, these private meetings between 
a priesthood leader and a member who reports 
to him are designed to inerease communication, 
resolve coneerns, maintain accountability, build 
spirituality, and empower members to fulfill their 
responsibilities. 
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J. BONNER RITCHIE 


PRIESTHOOD EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, STAKE AND WARD 

The WARD priesthood executive eommittee (PEC) 
consists of the leaders of key ward organizations. 
The PE(] generally meets weekly under the direc¬ 
tion of the BISHOP and his counselors to direct and 
coordinate ward priesthood programs that have 
been designed to promote the spiritual and tempo¬ 
ral welfare of each individual and family in the 


ward. This eommittee includes leaders of 
MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD quorums, who admin¬ 
ister welfare (physical and material well-being), 
temple, missionary, and family history (genealogy) 
activities, and leaders responsible for youth priest¬ 
hood programs. A ward executive seeretary pre¬ 
pares each meeting’s agenda, and the ward clerk 
records its minutes. The PEC also coordinates 
ward efforts to activate its members not regularly 
participating in the Church. 

The PEC thus provides a forum for ward 
priesthood officers to foster the well-being of ward 
members; discuss applications of Church policy; 
participate in and sponsor leadership training; and 
report their stewardship concerns to the bishop, 
including problems discovered through monthly 
home teaching visits to congregation members. 

The STAKE PRESIDENCY and IIICH COUNCIL 
compose the Stake Priesthood Exeeutive Commit¬ 
tee. They oversee the administration of all Church 
programs in the stake; consider issues that affect 
all wards in the stake; and approve nominations 
of members to be called for service in ward 
BISHOPRICS, stake priesthood quorums, and stake 
AUXILIARY ORGANIZATIONS. The Stake PEC usu¬ 
ally meets twice a month. The stake president pre¬ 
sides and conducts. The stake executive secretary 
and stake clerk assist the stake presidency with the 
agenda and minutes of the meeting. Both the ward 
and stake priesthood exeeutive committees are 
augmented periodically by leaders of the primary, 
YOUNG WOMEN, and RELIEF sociiETY organiza¬ 
tions to form two additional couneils. 

[See also Home Teaehing; Ward Council.] 

DAVID G. BRADFORD 


PRIESTHOOD INTERVIEW 

The Church has developed a system of regularly 
scheduled priesthood interviews for effective over¬ 
seeing of delegated responsibilities. Commonly 
used in HOME TEACHING accountability (referred 
to as Home Teacbing Interviews) and in other 
Church programs, these private meetings between 
a priesthood leader and a member who reports 
to him are designed to inerease communication, 
resolve coneerns, maintain accountability, build 
spirituality, and empower members to fulfill their 
responsibilities. 
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The interview typieally begins with a prayer 
about the issues at hand, and the first few minutes 
are spent following up on assignments generated 
during the previous session. When assignments 
have not been completed, plans are made to en¬ 
sure completion before the next meeting. Al¬ 
though the format for the remainder of the inter¬ 
view varies to fit the needs and cireumstances, it 
might include the following: discussion and resolu¬ 
tion of administrative or organizational problems; 
training in administrative and management skills; 
resolution of interpersonal problems; sharing infor¬ 
mation on what is happening in the organization, 
including success experiences; identification of 
individual and organizational needs; and discussion 
of personal problems as appropriate. The last mat¬ 
ter on the agenda of a priesthood interview is often 
a review of new assignments generated during the 
meeting, ensuring mutual understanding and veri¬ 
fying the accuracy of the notes recorded. 

The priesthood interview is widely used as 
an administrative procedure between levels of 
Church organization and assists Church leaders to 
“organize [themselves] and appoint every man his 
stewardship; that every man may give an account 
... of the stewardship which is appointed unto 
him” (D&C 104:11-12). Interviews are often 
.scheduled on a monthly or quarterly basis at the 
initiative of the priesthood leader. 

Research shows that applying the principles of 
interviews to secular organizations in the private 
and public sectors can produce a number of bene¬ 
fits. Employed by either religious or nonreligious 
organizations, such interviews can increase the 
quantity and quality of communication, build 
higher levels of trust, improve the organizational 
climate and group effectiveness, and prevent re¬ 
gression that normally follows team-building meet¬ 
ings. Managers also report that regular interviews 
consistently save them time by reducing unsched¬ 
uled interruptions. 
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PRIESTHOOD OFFICES 

Priesthood offices are appointments or GALLINGS 
in The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
to serve in specified areas of prie.stiiood responsi¬ 
bility. Each priesthood office includes a specific set 
of rights and duties, in addition to responsibilities 
shared by all bearers of the priesthood, d’hese of¬ 
fices provide needed service to the Church and its 
members and give priesthood bearers opportuni¬ 
ties to learn and serve. Both are important in a 
church operated by lay partigipation and 
LEADER.SIIIP. 

All priesthood offices derive their authority 
from the priesthood itself, which is greater than 
any of those offices. Hence, ordination to an of¬ 
fice does not increase an individual’s authority or 
power, but rather focuses the individiiar.s service 
in particular functions. When a person receives the 
priesthood by the laying-on of hands, he first 
has the priesthood conferred upon him, after 
which he is ordained to a specific office in the 
priesthood. 

The four offices in the aaronic priesthood 
are deacon, teacher, priest, and bishop. The 
offices in the melchizedek priesthood include 
ELDER, HIGH PRIEST, PATRIARCRI, SEVENTY, and 
APOSTLE. The general title “elder” is applied to all 
bearers of the Melchizedek Priesthood. 

Hierarchy of priesthood authority is associ¬ 
ated more with presiding priesthood quorums 
and presidencies and less with the offices of the 
Melchizedek Priesthood themselves. For example, 
although an elder and an apostle have different 
rights and responsibilities, they both hold the 
same priesthood (ef 1 Pet. 5:1, in which the apos¬ 
tle Peter refers to himself as an elder). 

Scriptural records show that priesthood offices 
were established in ancient as well as modern 
times, although it is not known in some cases what 
duties these officers had in earlier dispensations. 
Melchizedek was ordained to the office of high 
priest (JST Gen. 14:26-27; JST Heb. 7:3; Alma 
13:14-18; D&C 84:14). Mose.s consecrated aaron 
and his sons to minister “in the priest’s office” (Ex. 
28:1, 41). Elders and seventies officiated in ancient 
Israel (Ex. 24:9-11; Num. 11:16). The Book of 
Mormon indicates that teachers, priests, and eld¬ 
ers were ordained among the nephites, and that a 
high priest presided over the Church (Mosiah 
23:16-18; Alma 4:7; 5:3). The New Testament re¬ 
cords that Church organization included priest- 
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hood offices such as apostles, teachers, seventies, 
bishops, deacons, priests, and high priests (Luke 
10:1, 17; l£ph. 4:11-16; ITim. 3:1-13; see ORGANI¬ 
ZATION OF THE CHURCH IN NEW TESTAMENT 

times). 

Following the RESTORATION of priesthood 
authority in modern times, Joseph smith and Ol¬ 
iver COWDERY were ordained elders on April 6, 
1830 {HC 1:60-61, 75-78). Other ordained offices 
were instituted as the growth and needs of the 
Church required. The first ordinations to the of- 
fiees of bishop and high priest took place in 1831 
(D&C 41:9; HC 1:176). The first apostles and sev¬ 
enties were called in 1835 (lIC 2:187, 201-02). In 
the Aaronic Priesthood, the first priests and teach¬ 
ers were ordained in 1830, and the first deacons in 
1831. {See organization: organizational and 

ADMINISTRATIVE HISTORY.) 

All priesthood bearers belong to a cjuorum 
corresponding to their priesthood office, either 
within local wards and STAKES (deacons cjuorum, 
high priests cjuorum, etc.) or in the general 
Church ORGANIZATION (the cjuorum oe the 
TWELVE APOSTLES, etc.). 

In addition to ordained jiriesthood offices, 
administrative jiositions in the jiriesthood, such 
as the jiresiclency of a cjuorum, are sometimes 
referred to as offices. In this sense, the members 
of the FIRST PRESIDENCY, wlio preside over the 
entile Church, are sometimes spoken of as 
PRESIDING HIGH PRIESTS. Individuals are installed 
in these offices by setting apart rather than by 
ordination. Such a setting ajiart bestows ujion the 
individual the rights and blessings pertaining to 
the leadership of that cjuorum. 
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PRIESTHOOD QUORUMS 

All bearers of any given jiriesthood office in The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints are or¬ 
ganized into jiriesthood cjuorums. A male member 


is ordained to a sjxx'ific jiriesthood office when he 
receives the jiriesthood and may subsccjuently be 
ordained to other offices as he grows older and re¬ 
ceives new Church callings. 

Structure and Purpose. In wards and 
BRANCHES where there are sufficient aaronic 
PRIESTHOOD bearers, the young men twelve to 
eighteen are organized into three cjuorums: 
deacons (ages twelve to fourteen), teac:hers 
(ages fourteen to sixteen), and PRIESTS (ages six¬ 
teen to eighteen). All melchizedek priesthood 
bearers residing in a ward or branch who hold the 
offiee of ELDER are organized into an elders cjuo¬ 
rum. The maximum number of members for each 
of these cjuorums is set by revelation: twelve dea¬ 
cons, twenty-four teachers, forty-eight jiriests, and 
ninety-six elders (D&C 107:85-89). All Mel¬ 
chizedek Priesthood bearers living within a stake 
who hold the offiee of high priest are members of 
the high jiriests’ cjuorum of that stake, which is 
jiresided over by the stake presidency. The high 
jiriests’ quorum is divided into high jiriests’ groujis 
at the ward level. In most jiarts of the world, 
priesthood cjuorums and groups meet every 
Sunday. 

The BISHOP is jiresiclent of the Aaronic Priest¬ 
hood in his ward. He also is jiresiclent of the jiriests’ 
quorum; two jiriests serve as assistants and one as a 
secretary. The bishoji’s first and second counselors 
in the bishopric oversee the activities of the 
teachers and deacons cjuorums, resj^ectively. Each 
of these cjuorums has a jiresiclent, two counselors, 
and a seeretary, who are members of the cjuorum. 
Adult men, called to serve as cjuorum advisers, 
guide and helji the Aaronie Priesthood cjuorum 
jiresidencies and members. Advisers do not jire- 
side over the cjuorums; they assist the jiresiclencies 
in building a jirojierly functioning jiriesthood cjuo¬ 
rum. In addition, advisers are exjiected to watch 
over and teach cjuorum members, build cjuorum 
leadershiji, and fellowshiji young men of cjuorum 
age. 

Melchizedek Priesthood cjuorums and groujjs 
are resjxnisible to assist cjuorum members, their 
families, and single women members in their tem- 
jioral and sjiiritual needs. The jiurjioses of jiriest- 
hood cjuorum and grouji meetings at the local level 
are to conduct jiriesthood business, teach mem- 
hcrs their duties, study the gosjiel, and encourage 
members to use their jiriesthood to serve and liless 
others. They also jirovicle ojijiortunities for jier- 
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sonal growth and leadership experienees; most 
members are called to serve in quorum or group 
leadership positions from time to time. Quorum 
presidencies are responsible for planning and con¬ 
ducting quorum meetings and activities, teaching 
quorum members their duties, and extending fel¬ 
lowship and support to each quorum member {see 
LAY PARTICIPATION AND LKAUERSHIP). 

Three other priesthood (juorums preside over 
the entire Church. The highest is the Quorum 
of the FIRST PRESIDENCY, Composed of the 
PRESIDENT OF THE CTIURCH and liis counselors. 
The second is the QUORUM of the twelve 
APOSTLES, composed of twelve apostles, or spe¬ 
cial witnesses, who form a quorum “equal in au¬ 
thority and power” to the Presidency (D&C 
107:23-24); however, that power is exercised fully 
only with the dissolution of the First Presidency, 
which occurs upon the death of the President. The 
third quorum of priesthood bearers who have 
Churchwide responsibilities and authority is the 
SEVENTY. Seventies are organized into (juorums 
that do not exceed seventy members each. 

Oricins of Quorum Orcanization. Shortly 
after being chosen and ordained, the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles gathered in Kirtland, Ohio, on March 28, 
1835, before dejiarting to the eastern states on mis¬ 
sions. They asked the Projihet Josejih smith to 
incjuire of the Lord concerning their duties. In re¬ 
sponse, the Lord gave an important revelation on 
the priesthood and the relationship of the respec¬ 
tive (juorums to each other and to the Church (see 
DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: SECTION 107). 

As years jiassed and circumstances changed, 
the need arose for a reorganization of the jiriest- 
hood. In 1877, Brigham Young effected such a re¬ 
organization (Hartley, 1979). Some of the main re¬ 
sults of this historic action included (1) moving 
members of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
out of stake jiresidencies into full-time service as 
General Authorities; (2) making stakes indejien- 
dent of one another and jilacing them under their 
own locally .siijrcrviscd jrrieslhood (jiiorums; (3) 
modifying the role of then-existing seventies 
(jnorums; (4) filling uji elders quorums; and (5) fill¬ 
ing Aaronic Priesthood (juorums with youth. Later 
(1908-1922), under the direction of jiresidents Jo¬ 
seph F. SMITH and lleber J. Grant, a specially ap- 
jiointed General Priesthood Committee instituted 
Churchwide jiriesthood changes and reorganiza¬ 
tion that eventually led to the jiresent system 
(Hartley, 1973). 
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PRIMARY 

The Primary is an organized jirogram of religious 
instruction and activity in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints for children from eigh¬ 
teen months of age until their twelfth birthdays. Its 
purpose is to teach children the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and helji them learn to live it. 

Origins. In the summer of 1878, Aurelia Sjicn- 
cer ROGERS, a Farmington, Utah, mother, who felt 
the need for a united effort to helji parents teach 
their children the gospel, voiced her concerns to 
Eliza R. SNOW, president of the relief society of 
the Church: “Could there not be an organization 
for little boys, and have them trained to make bet¬ 
ter men?” (Rogers, p. 208). Sister Snow jiresented 
the matter to President John TAYLOR, and he au¬ 
thorized establishment of the organization. 

Under the direction of local Church leaders, 
the first Primary was organized on August 11, 
1878, with Aurelia Rogers as jrresident. On August 
25, the first Primary meeting was held in F’arining- 
ton, where 224 boys and girls met to be taught 
obedience, faith in God, jirayer, jmnctuality, and 
good manners. The girls were included to make 
the singing “sound as well as it should” (Rogers, 
p. 209). 

Early Primaries. Within a short time, more 
Primaries were organized throughout the terri¬ 
tory. By the mid-1880.s, a Primary grouji had been 
organized in nearly every LDS settlement. The 
women of the Church were given the resjionsibil- 
ity to organize and administer the Primary jiro- 
gram. The bulk of the weekly jirogram was de¬ 
voted to songs, jioems, and activities jiresented by 
children. Primary general officers did not take a 
controlling leadership role until the 1890.S, and 
curricular materials were few, although most Pri- 
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sonal growth and leadership experienees; most 
members are called to serve in quorum or group 
leadership positions from time to time. Quorum 
presidencies are responsible for planning and con¬ 
ducting quorum meetings and activities, teaching 
quorum members their duties, and extending fel¬ 
lowship and support to each quorum member {see 
LAY PARTICIPATION AND LKAUERSHIP). 

Three other priesthood (juorums preside over 
the entire Church. The highest is the Quorum 
of the FIRST PRESIDENCY, Composed of the 
PRESIDENT OF THE CTIURCH and liis counselors. 
The second is the QUORUM of the twelve 
APOSTLES, composed of twelve apostles, or spe¬ 
cial witnesses, who form a quorum “equal in au¬ 
thority and power” to the Presidency (D&C 
107:23-24); however, that power is exercised fully 
only with the dissolution of the First Presidency, 
which occurs upon the death of the President. The 
third quorum of priesthood bearers who have 
Churchwide responsibilities and authority is the 
SEVENTY. Seventies are organized into (juorums 
that do not exceed seventy members each. 

Oricins of Quorum Orcanization. Shortly 
after being chosen and ordained, the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles gathered in Kirtland, Ohio, on March 28, 
1835, before dejiarting to the eastern states on mis¬ 
sions. They asked the Projihet Josejih smith to 
incjuire of the Lord concerning their duties. In re¬ 
sponse, the Lord gave an important revelation on 
the priesthood and the relationship of the respec¬ 
tive (juorums to each other and to the Church (see 
DOCTRINE AND COVENANTS: SECTION 107). 

As years jiassed and circumstances changed, 
the need arose for a reorganization of the jiriest- 
hood. In 1877, Brigham Young effected such a re¬ 
organization (Hartley, 1979). Some of the main re¬ 
sults of this historic action included (1) moving 
members of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles 
out of stake jiresidencies into full-time service as 
General Authorities; (2) making stakes indejien- 
dent of one another and jilacing them under their 
own locally .siijrcrviscd jrrieslhood (jiiorums; (3) 
modifying the role of then-existing seventies 
(jnorums; (4) filling uji elders quorums; and (5) fill¬ 
ing Aaronic Priesthood (juorums with youth. Later 
(1908-1922), under the direction of jiresidents Jo¬ 
seph F. SMITH and lleber J. Grant, a specially ap- 
jiointed General Priesthood Committee instituted 
Churchwide jiriesthood changes and reorganiza¬ 
tion that eventually led to the jiresent system 
(Hartley, 1973). 
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PRIMARY 

The Primary is an organized jirogram of religious 
instruction and activity in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints for children from eigh¬ 
teen months of age until their twelfth birthdays. Its 
purpose is to teach children the gospel of Jesus 
Christ and helji them learn to live it. 

Origins. In the summer of 1878, Aurelia Sjicn- 
cer ROGERS, a Farmington, Utah, mother, who felt 
the need for a united effort to helji parents teach 
their children the gospel, voiced her concerns to 
Eliza R. SNOW, president of the relief society of 
the Church: “Could there not be an organization 
for little boys, and have them trained to make bet¬ 
ter men?” (Rogers, p. 208). Sister Snow jiresented 
the matter to President John TAYLOR, and he au¬ 
thorized establishment of the organization. 

Under the direction of local Church leaders, 
the first Primary was organized on August 11, 
1878, with Aurelia Rogers as jrresident. On August 
25, the first Primary meeting was held in F’arining- 
ton, where 224 boys and girls met to be taught 
obedience, faith in God, jirayer, jmnctuality, and 
good manners. The girls were included to make 
the singing “sound as well as it should” (Rogers, 
p. 209). 

Early Primaries. Within a short time, more 
Primaries were organized throughout the terri¬ 
tory. By the mid-1880.s, a Primary grouji had been 
organized in nearly every LDS settlement. The 
women of the Church were given the resjionsibil- 
ity to organize and administer the Primary jiro- 
gram. The bulk of the weekly jirogram was de¬ 
voted to songs, jioems, and activities jiresented by 
children. Primary general officers did not take a 
controlling leadership role until the 1890.S, and 
curricular materials were few, although most Pri- 




The general officers of the Primary, 1896-1905. Louie B. Felt, president (center); Aurelia S. 
Rogers (standing, left); May Anderson, secretary (standing, right); Lillie T. Freeze, first vice 


president (front, left); Josephine R. West, second vice president (front, right). 


maries vised a hymnbook, a tune book, and a cate- 
ebism of Old and New Testament questions and 
answers prepared by Eliza R. Snow in 1881. In 
many localities, cbildren remained in Primary 
tbrougb tbeir early teens and often served as Pri¬ 
mary secretaries. 

1890-1939. During tins period. Primary general 
officers assumed tbe leading role in Primary devel¬ 
opment. Louie B. Felt (1880-1925), tbe first Pri¬ 
mary general president, and ber counselor and 
successor, May Anderson (1925-1939), sougbt pro¬ 
fessional training in education. Exposed to tbe 
ideas of progressive education, they initiated cur¬ 
riculum development and teacher training. Gen¬ 
eral officers encouraged local Primaries to establisb 
age-graded classes with lessons appropriate to tbe 
cbildren’s development. They began publication of 
tbe children’s friend (1902), at first with lessons 
and instructions for leaders and, witbin a few 
years, with stories, bandiwork, and music for cbil¬ 
dren. In 1913 tbe Primary established a children’s 
ward in tbe Grove’s Latter-day Saint Hospital in 


Salt Lake Gity, tbe first in a series of Primary ef¬ 
forts to provide pediatric hospital care. When reli¬ 
gion classes, instituted in 1890 for weekday reli¬ 
gious instruction for children, were discontinued 
in 1929, the Primary assumed greater responsibil¬ 
ity for children’s spiritual education. Lessons were 
scheduled three weeks each month, and activities 
were reduced to one per month, except during tbe 
summer program. Stake boards held monthly 
training meetings for ward loaders; general board 
members visited regularly. 

1940-1974. Spiritual education remained the 
focus of Primary programs under presidents May 
Green Hinekley (1940-1943) and Adele (iannon 
Howells (1943-1951). Mission lessons were writ¬ 
ten for the growing number of Primaries in Cburcb 
missions tbroiigboiit tbe world and, during World 
War 11, for the hundreds of home and neighbor¬ 
hood Primaries developed because of wartime 
travel restrictions. Under President LaVern Watts 
PARMLEY (1951-1974), the Primary lessons were 
made applicable to all units in the growing 
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Louie B. Felt (1850-1928), first general president of the 
Church organization for children, the Primary Associa¬ 
tion. She was sustained in 1880 and served for forty-five 
years. She initiated the Childrens Friend magazine in 
January 1902, established a hospital fund in 1911, and 
oversaw the construction of a hospital for children in 
1922. Courtesy Utah State Historical Society. 


Church, including mission Primaries. When a 
comprehensive Church correlation program was 
begun in the 196().s, responsibility for Primary les¬ 
son materials was transferred to priesthood leaders 
and professional departments. 

The Primary Children’s Hospital, authorized 
hy Church leaders in 1949, was completed in 1952, 
and President Parmley became the first chair of 
the hospital’s board of trustees (see hospitals). 
While the majority of patients were from the inter¬ 
mountain region, others came from many areas of 
the world. Children of all races and creeds were 
welcomed. Patients’ families usually paid for their 
medical costs, hut charitable funds assisted many. 
The hospital, transferred to private ownership in 


1975, made possible some of the most important 
contributions that the Primary has made to the 
lives of individual children. 

In 1952 the Primary was given responsibility 
for Cub Scouting for LDS hoys eight, nine, and ten 
years of age and Boy Scouting for eleven-year-old 
boys. Since that time, a close working relationship 
has existed between the Primary and the Boy 
Scouts of America. Primary is also involved with 
Scouts in Canada, throughout the United King¬ 
dom, and in New Zealand. 

Until 1952, women conld serve only as den 
mothers in Cub Scouting. ’Fhat year the Primary 
obtained permission from the National Scout (’om- 
mittee for women to serve as leaders of tlie eleven- 
year-old Scouts. Since then, women have become 
registered Scooters and serve on local and national 
hoards. 

1974-1990. With the growth of a more geograph¬ 
ically widespread Church, annual general confer¬ 
ences of Church auxiliaries were discontinued in 
1975. Under presidents Naomi M. Shinnway 
(1974-1980), Dwan J. Young (1980-1988), and 
Miehaelene P. Crassli (1988-), communication 
with local leaders continued through materials pre¬ 
pared for regional conferences, a Primarij I land- 
hook, information published in the bulletin, and 
periodic visits to regional training sessions. Re¬ 
sponsibility for planning lesson concepts for Pri¬ 
mary manuals was returned to the Primary Cen- 
eral Board in 1977. 

In the consolidated Sunday meeting .schedule 
(1980), Primary meetings were moved from mid¬ 
week to Sunday, junior Sunday Schools were dis¬ 
continued, and Primary was given responsibility 
for all formal religious classroom instruction of chil¬ 
dren in the Church. With that change, callings to 
teach in the Primary began to he extended to men 
as well as women, although only women serve in 
Primary presidencies. Weekday activities involv¬ 
ing all Primary children were reduced to four per 
year, and spiritual education was further emplia- 
sized. Children were encouraged to read the serip- 
tiires regularly, and Primary lessons taught gospel 
principles from their scriptural foundations. Music 
and activities culminating in the yearly children’s 
sacrament meeting presentation (e.g., “The Book 
of Mormon—A Witness of Jesus Christ,” 1988; “I 
Am a Child of Cod,” 1989; and “1 Belong to The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,” 1990) 
focused on scriptures and gospel principles. 
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'Phis ^roiip Iroin the South Davis Stake, locat(!cl a few miles nortli ol Salt Lake City, were Trail 
Builders, the I'orenmuers of today’s Valiant B and Blazer classes, Primary hoys of ages nine 
through eleven (photo, c. 1940). 


Current Structure. As of 1990, Primaries 
serve over a million and a half children with les- 
•sons taught in many languages. Primary meetings 
are held each Sunday for approximately an hour 
and a half. A nursery program is provided for chil¬ 
dren between eighteen months and three years of 
age. (diildren between the ages ot three and ele¬ 
ven meet as a group under the direction ol the 
ward Primary presidency. The children offer pray¬ 
ers, read from the scriptures, and give short 
gospel-related talks. They learn gospel principles 
through role playing, readers’ theaters, choral 
readings, buzz sessions, panel discussions, and 
other activities. 'Phey also learn and sing music se¬ 
lected from a children’s .songhook. 

The children divide according to age for small 
group classroom sessions. Age-appropriate lesson 
materials are selected to help children grow in 
understanding gospel principles; learn that the 
Heavenly P’ather and Jesus love them; and prepare 
to he baptized, receive the iiOEY ciio.st, and keep 
their raptismae covenants. Classroom presenta¬ 
tions and di.scussions help girls prepare to fulfill 
their roles as righteous young women and to live 
lives of service. Classes help boys prepare to re¬ 
ceive the PRiESTHOOn and be worthy to use this 
power to bless the lives of others. 

In addition to Sunday Primary meetings, 
twice-a-month weekday activities are held for ten- 


and eleven-year-old boys and girls. In some coun¬ 
tries, eleven-year-old boys use Scouting activities 
for their weekday activities. A (piarterly activity is 



The Primary (iluldren’s Hospital iu Salt Lake Caty was 
completed in 1953, and its size was doubled iu 1966. 
Construction of the hospital euhniuated a series of Pri¬ 
mary efforts to provide pediatric hospital care begun iu 
1913. Aiuiual “Penny Days ” and contributions by Pri¬ 
mary children on their birthdays supported charity care 
at the facility. 'I’he Church transferred ownership of its 
hospitals to a private nonprofit organization in 1975. 
Courtesy University of Utah Libraries. 



Children in the Tiollhattcn, Sweden, Primary (1990). 
Singing time is a standard part of Primary meetings. 
Songs are nsnally seleeted from the Childrens Son^’hook 
or the Chnrch liyinnal. While most have gospel themes, 
some are just for Inn. Courtesy Peggy Jellinghairsen. 


Michaelene P. Grassli served as second counselor in the 


general presidency of the Primary from 1980 until she 


liekl for all Primary children. The weekday and 


was sustained as president in 1988. 


(inarterly activities encourage children to interact 


with each other and have wholesome fun involving 


them in physical, creative, eultural, and service 
activities. 

Children with disabilities are nurtured in Pri¬ 
mary and are given opportunity to participate in 
the full program. Leaders assess their needs indi¬ 
vidually and tailor programs to meet specific 
needs. They are integrated into the regidar pro¬ 
gram whenever possible by giving additional sup¬ 
port and training to their teachers, leaders, and 


The Primary’s mission, the impetus for its his¬ 
torical development, and the purpose for its cur¬ 
rent structure are summarized in the scripture that 
has become the Primary’s theme: “All thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord; and great shall he the 
peace of thy children” (3 Ne. 22:13). 

[See also Auxiliary Organizations; Children, 
Roles of] 


peers. 

Church leaders call and set apart lay officers 
and teachers to oversee the Primary; and Primary 
general officers and Church curriculum commit¬ 
tees prepare handbooks, teaching guides, visual 
aids, lesson manuals, and a variety of training vid¬ 
eos for their use. Monthly in-service lessons help 
teachers improve their teaching skills and relate 
appropriately to children. Periodically, the Pri¬ 
mary general presidency and hoard members con¬ 
duct multistake or regional training sessions. Lead¬ 
ers and teachers seek and receive inspiration in 
their Primary service. 
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PROCLAMATIONS OF THE FIRST 
PRESIDENCY AND THE QUORUM 
OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES 

In performance of tlieir calling as apostles, proph¬ 
ets, seers, revelators, and spokesmen for The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, the 
First Presidency and the Quorum of the Twelve 
Apostles have from time to time issued formal writ¬ 
ten proclamations, declarations, letters, and vari¬ 
ous public announcements. These have been ad¬ 
dressed sometimes to the members of the Church 
(as a type of general epistle) and sometimes to the 
public at large. All such declarations have been sol¬ 
emn and sacred in nature and were issued with the 
intent to bring forth, build up, and regulate the 
affairs of the Church as the kingdom of God on the 
earth. Subject matter has included instruction on 
doctrine, faith, and history; warnings of judgments 
to come; invitations to assist in the work; and state¬ 
ments of Church growth and progress. 

Only a few of the many formal declarations 
have been labeled “Proclamations.” Others have 
been characterized “OlReial Deelarations,” “Doc¬ 
trinal Expositions,” or “Epistles.” Some have the 
signature of the F’irst Presidency, .some of the First 
Presidency and the Twelve, and some of the 
Twelve only. This article considers four docu¬ 
ments: (1) Proclamation of the First Presidency on 
January 15, 1841, at Nauvoo, Illinois; (2) Proclama¬ 
tion of the Twelve Apostles on April 6, 1845, in 
New York City, and on October 22, 1845, in Liver¬ 
pool, England; (3) Proclamation of the First Presi¬ 
dency and the Twelve Apostles on October 21, 
1865, in Salt Lake City, Utah; and (4) Proclamation 
from the First Presidency and the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, April 6, 1980, issued from Fay¬ 
ette, New York. 

1. A Proclamation of the First Presidency of the 
Church to the Saints Scattered Abroad (Janu¬ 
ary 15, 1841, Nauvoo, Illinois) 

\This document, signed by Joseph Smith, Sidney Rif’don, 
and IIy non Smith, reviews the prof 2 ,ress of the Church in 
spite of hardships and persecution, and speaks at length 
on the prospects of the settlement of Nauvoo, as the fol¬ 
lowing excerfHs illustrate.] 

BELOVED BRETHREN; —The relationship 
which we sustain to The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, renders it necessary that we 
shoidd make known fi'om time to time, the eireum- 
stanees, situation, and prospects of the Church, 


and give such instructions as may be necessary for 
the well being of the Saints, and for the promotion 
of those objects calculated to further their present 
and everlasting happiness. 

We have to congratulate the Saints on the 
progress of the great work of the “last days,” for not 
only has it spread through the length and breadth 
of this vast continent, but on the continent of Eu¬ 
rope, and on the islands of the sea, it is spreading 
in a manner entirely unprecedented in the annals 
of time. This appears the more pleasing when we 
consider, that but a short time has elapsed since 
we were unmercifully driven from the state of Mis¬ 
souri, after suffering cruelties and persecutions in 
various and horrid forms. . . . 

It would be impossible to enumerate all those 
who, in our time of deep distress, nobly came for¬ 
ward to our relief, and, like the good Samari¬ 
tan, poured oil into our wounds, and eontrihuted 
liberally to our necessities, and the citizens of 
Quincy en masse, and the people of Illinois, 
generally, seemed to emulate each other in this 
labor of love. . . . 

We would likewise make mention of the legis¬ 
lators of this state, who, without respect to parties, 
without reluctance, freely, openly, boldly, and 
nobly, have come forth to our assistance, owned us 
as citizens and friends, and took us by the hand, 
and extended to us all the blessings of civil, politi¬ 
cal, and religious liberty, by granting ns, under 
date of December 16, 1840, one of the most liberal 
charters, with the most plenary powers ever con¬ 
ferred by a legislative assembly on free citizens, 
“The City of Nauvoo,” the “Nauvoo Legion,” and 
the “University of the City of Nauvoo.” . . . 

The name of our city (Nauvoo) is of Hebrew 
origin, and signifies a beautiful situation, or place, 
carrying with it, also, the idea of rest; and is truly 
descriptive of the most delightful location. It is sit¬ 
uated on the east back of the Mississippi river, at 
the head of the Des Moines rapids, in Hancock 
county, hounded on the east by an extensive prai¬ 
rie of surpassing beauty, and on the north, west, 
and south, by the Mississippi. . . . 

Having been instrumental, in the hands of onr 
heavenly Father, in laying a foundation for the 
gathering of Zion, we would say, let all those who 
appreciate the blessings of the Gospel, and realize 
the importance of obeying the commandments of 
heaven, who have been blessed with the posses¬ 
sion of this world’s goods, first prepare for the gen¬ 
eral gathering; let them dispose of their effects as 
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fast as circumstances will possibly admit, without 
making too great sacrifices, and remove to our city 
and county; establish and build up manufactures in 
the city, purchase and cultivate farms in the 
county. This will secure our permanent inheri¬ 
tance, and prepare the way for the gathering of the 
poor. 'I’his is agreeable to the order of heaven, and 
the only principle on which the gathering can be 
effected. Let the rich, then, and all who can assist 
in establishing this place, make every preparation 
to come on without delay, and strengthen our 
hands, and assist in promoting the happiness of the 
Saints. . . . 

rhe Temple of the Lord is in process of erec¬ 
tion here, where the Saints will come to worship 
the (lod of their fathers, according to the order of 
His house and the power of the Holy Priesthood, 
and will be so constructed as to enable all the func¬ 
tions of the Priesthood to be duly exercised, and 
where instructions from the Most High will be re¬ 
ceived, and from this place go forth to distant 
lands. Let ns then concentrate all our powers, 
under the provisions of onr iruigna charta granted 
by the Illinois legislature, at the “City of Nauvoo” 
and snrrounding country, and strive to emnlate the 
action of the ancient covenant fathers and patri¬ 
archs, in those things which are of such vast impor¬ 
tance to this and every succeeding generation. . . . 

The greatest temporal and spiritual blessings 
which always flow from faithfulness and concerted 
effort, never attended individual exertion or enter¬ 
prise. The history of all past ages abundantly at¬ 
tests this fact. In addition to all temporal blessings, 
there is no other way for the Saints to be saved in 
these last days [than by the gathering], as the con¬ 
current testimony of all the holy Prophets clearly 
proves, for it is written—“They shall come from 
the east, and be gathered from the west; the north 
shall give np, and the south shall keep not back.” 
“The sons of God shall be gathered from far, and 
His daughters from the ends of the earth.” 

It is also the concurrent testimony of all the 
Prophets, that this gathei'ing together of all the 
Saints, must take place before the Lord comes to 
“take vengeance upon the ungodly,” and to be 
glorified and admired by all those who obey the 
Gospel.” The fiftieth Psalm, from the first to the 
fifth verse inclusive, de.scribes the glory and maj¬ 
esty of that event. 

The iniglity CJod, and even the Lord hath spo¬ 
ken, and called the earth from the rising of the sim 


unto the going down thereof. Out of Zion, the- per¬ 
fection of beauty, God hath shined. Our God shall 
come and shall not keep silence; a liix; shall devour 
before Him, and it shall be very tempestuous round 
about Him. He shall call to the heavens from above, 
and to the earth (that He may judge the people). 
Gather my Saints together unto me; tho.se that have 
made covenant with me by sacrifice. 

We might offer many other (jnotations from 
the Scriptures, but believing them to be familiar to 
the Saints, we forbear. 

We would wish the Saints to understand that, 
when they come here, they must not expect per¬ 
fection, or that all will be harmony, peace, and 
love; if they indulge these ideas, they will un¬ 
doubtedly be deceived, for here there are persons, 
not only from different states, but from different 
nations, who, although they feel a great attach¬ 
ment to the cause of truth, have their prejudices of 
education, and, consecjuently, it reiiuircs some 
time before these things can be overcome. . . . 
Therefore, let those who come up to this place be 
determined to keep the commandments of God, 
and not be discouraged by those things we have 
enumerated, and then they will be prospcrcKl— 
the intelligence of heaven will be commnnicated to 
them, and they will eventually, sec eye to eye, and 
rejoice in the full fruition of that glory which is 
reserved for the righteous. 

In order to erect the Temple of the Lord, 
great exertions will be recpiircd on the part of the 
Saints, so that they may build a house which shall 
be accepted by the Almighty, in which His power 
and glory shall be manifested. Therefore let those 
who can freely make a sacrifice of their time, their 
talents, and their property, for the prosperity of 
the kingdom, and for the love they have to the 
cause of truth, bid adieu to their homes and pleas¬ 
ant places of abode, and unite with ns in the great 
work of the last days, and share in the tribulation, 
that they may ultimately share in the glory and 
triumph. 

We wish it likewise to be distinctly under¬ 
stood, that wc claim no privilege but what we feel 
cheerfully disposed to share with our fellow citi¬ 
zens of every denomination, and every sentiment 
of religion; and therefore say, that so far from being 
restricted to our own faith, let all those who desire 
to locate themselves in this place, or the vicinity, 
come, and we will hail them as citizens and 
friends, and shall feel it not only a duty, but a privi¬ 
lege, to reciprocate the kindness we have received 
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from the hcnevoleiit and kind-hearted eitizens of 
the state of Illinois. 

Joseph Smith, 

Sidney Rigdon, 

Ilyrnm Smith, 

Presidents of the Chureh 
[lie 4:267-73], 

2. Proclamation of the Twelve Apostles of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(April 6 and October 22, 1845) 

[77ie Proclamation of 1845 was issued htj the Twelve 
only, because at that time there was no First Presidency 
due to the martyrdom of the Prophet Joseph Smith on 
June 27, 1844, and a new First Presidency was not orga- 
nized until December 1847. The Proclamation was ap¬ 
parently made in response to a revelation given January 
19, 1841 (DhC 124:1-11). It was first printed in a six¬ 
teen-page pamphlet in New York City on April 6, 1845, 
and again in Liveiyool, England, October 22, 1845. It 
was addressed to the rulers and people of all nations. 
This document ivas an announcement that God had .spo¬ 
ken from the heavens and had restored the gospel of 
Jesus Christ to the earth. It .spoke of blessings and of 
punishments to come, issued a warning voice, and in¬ 
vited all who were interested to a.s.si.st in the building of 
the kingdom of God on the earth in preparation for the 
Savior’s .second coming. On October 3, 1975, President 
Ezra Taft Benson, pre.sident of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles, spoke of this Proclamation and qiwted 
portions of it in his general conference address (Ensign 
15 [Oct. 1975]-.32-34). 

Extracts from the 1845 Proclamation follow.] 

TO ALL THE KINGS OF THE WORLD, TO 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA; TO THE GOVERNORS OF THE 
SEVERAL STATES, AND TO THE RULERS 
AND PEOPLE OF ALL NATIONS. 

Greeting. 

Know ye that the kingdom of God has come, as has 
been predicted by ancient prophets, and prayed 
for in all ages; even that kingdom which shall fill 
the whole earth, and shall stand for ever. . . . 

Therefore we send unto you, with authority 
from on high, and command you all to repent and 
humble yourselves as little children before the 
majesty of the Holy One; and come unto Jesus with 
a broken heart and a contrite spirit, and be bap¬ 
tized in his name for the remission of sins (that is, 
be buried in the water, in the likeness of his burial, 
and rise again to newness of life in the likeness of 
his resurrection), and you shall receive the gift of 


the Holy Spirit, through the laying on of the hands 
of the apostles and elders, of this great and last 
dispensation of mercy to man. 

'Phis Spirit shall bear witness to you of the 
truth of our testimony, and shall enlighten your 
minds, and be in you as the spirit of prophecy and 
revelation; it shall bring things past to your under¬ 
standing and remembrance, and shall show you 
things to come. . . . 

By the light of this Spirit, received through 
the ministration of the ordinances—by the power 
and authority of the Holy Apostleship and Priest¬ 
hood, you will he enabled to understand, and to be 
the children of light; and thus be prepared to es¬ 
cape all the things that are coming on the earth, 
and so stand before the Son of Man. 

We testify that the foregoing doctrine is the 
doctrine or gospel of Jesus Ghrist in its fulness; and 
that it is the only true, everlasting, and unchange¬ 
able gospel; and the only plan revealed on earth 
whereby man can be saved. . . . 

And we further testify that the Lord has ap¬ 
pointed a holy city and temple to be built on this 
continent, for the endowment and ordinances per¬ 
taining to the priesthood; and for the Gentiles, and 
the remnant of Israel to resort unto, in order to 
worship the Lord, and to be taught in his ways and 
walk in his paths; in short, to finish their prepara¬ 
tions for the coming of the Lord. . . . 

The Latter-day Saints, since their first organi¬ 
zation in the year 1830, have been a poor, perse¬ 
cuted, abused, and afflicted people. I’liey have sac¬ 
rificed their time and property freely, for the sake 
of laying the foundation of the kingdom of God, 
and enlarging its dominion by the ministry of the 
gospel. They have suffered privation, hunger, im¬ 
prisonment, and the loss of houses, lands, home, 
and political rights for their testimony. 

And this is not all. Their first founder, Mr. 
Joseph Smith, whom God raised up as a prophet 
and apostle, mighty in word and in deed, and his 
brother Hyruin, who was also a prophet, together 
with many others, have suffered a cruel martyr¬ 
dom in the cause of truth, and have sealed their 
testimony with their blood; and still the work has, 
as it were, hut just begun. 

A great, a glorious, and a mighty work is yet to 
be achieved, in spreading the truth and kingdom 
among the Gentiles—in restoring, organizing, in¬ 
structing, and establishing the Jews—in gathering, 
instructing, relieving, civilizing, educating, and 
administering salvation to the remnant of Israel on 
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this continent—in building Jerusalem in Palestine, 
and the cities, stakes, temples, and sanctuaries of 
Zion in America; and in gathering the Gentiles into 
the same covenant and organization—instructing 
them in all things for their sanctification and prepa¬ 
ration, that the whole Church of the Saints, both 
Gentile, Jew and Israel, may be prepared as a 
bride for the coming of the Lord. . . . 

Again, we say, by the word of the Lord, to the 
people as well as to the rulers, your aid and your 
assistance is reijuired in this great work; and you 
are hereby invited, in the name of Jesus, to take an 
aetive part in it from this day forward. 

Open your churches, doors, and hearts for the 
truth; hear the apostles and elders of the Church of 
the Saints when they come into your cities and 
neighbourhoods; read and search the scriptures 
carefully, and see whether these things are so; read 
the publications of the Saints, and help to publish 
them to others; seek for the witness of the Spirit, 
and eome and obey the glorious fulness of the gos¬ 
pel, and help us to build the cities and sanctuaries 
of our God. . . . 

To this city [Zion or New Jerusalem], and to 
its several branches or stakes, shall the Gentiles 
seek, as to a standard of light and knowledge; yea, 
the nations, and their kings and nobles shall say— 
Come, and let us go up to the Mount Zion, and to 
the temple of the Lord, where his holy priesthood 
stand to minister continually before the Lord; and 
where we may be instructed more fully, and re¬ 
ceive the ordinances of remission, and of sanctifica¬ 
tion, and redemption, and thus be adopted into 
the family of Israel, and identified in the same cov¬ 
enants of promise. . . . 

The city of Zion, with its sanctuary and priest¬ 
hood, and the glorious fulness of the gospel, will 
constitute a standard which will put an end to jar¬ 
ring creeds and political wranglings, by uniting the 
republics, states, provinces, territories, nations, 
tribes, kindred, tongues, people, and sects of 
North and South America in one great and com¬ 
mon bond of brotherhood; while truth and knowl¬ 
edge shall make them free, and love cement their 
union. 

The Lord also shall be their king and their 
lawgiver; while wars shall cease and peace prevail 
for a thousand years. . . . 

We say, then, in life or in death, in bonds or 
free, that the great God has spoken in this age.— 
And we know it. 


He has given us the holy priesthood and apos- 
tleship, and the keys of the kingdom of God, to 
bring about the restoration of all things as prom¬ 
ised by the holy prophets of old.— And we know it. 

He has revealed the origin anti the records of 
the aboriginal tribes of America, and their future 
destiny.^— And we know it. 

He has revealed the fulness of the gosiiel, 
with its gifts, blessings, and ordinances.— And we 
know it. .. . 

He has commanded us to gather together liis 
Saints, on this continent, and build up holy ciHes 
and sanctuaries. ^— And we know it. 

He has said, that the Gentiles should come 
into the same gospel and covenant, and be num¬ 
bered with the house of Israel, and be a blessed 
people upon this good land for ever, if they would 
repent and embrace it.— And we know it. .. . 

He has said, that the time is at hand for the 
Jews to be gathered to Jerirsalem.— And we know 
it. 

He has said, that the ten tribes of Israel 
should also be revealed in the north country, to¬ 
gether with their oracles and records, preparatory 
to their return, and to their union with Judah, no 
more to be separated.— And we know it. 

He has said, that when these preparations 
were made, both in this country and in Jerusalem, 
and the gospel in all its fidness preached to all na¬ 
tions for a witness and testimony, he will come, 
and all the Saints with him, to reign on the earth 
one thousand years.— And we know it. 

He has said, that he will not come in his glory 
and destroy the wicked, till these warnings were 
given, and these preparations were made for his 
reception.— And we know it. .. . 

Therefore, again we say to all people, repent, 
and be baptized in the name of Jesus Ghrist, for 
remission of sins, and you shall receive the Holy 
Spirit, and shall know the truth, and be numbered 
with the house of Israel. . . . 

New York, April 6th, 1845 


TO THE ENGLISH READER. 

It will be borne in mind that the foregoing was 
written in the United States of America, therefore 
the language, which we have not altered, will be 
understood as emanating from thence. . . . 

W. Woodruff. 

Liverpool, October 22nd, 1845 [Liverpool ]iam- 
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plilet, BYU Library, Provo, Utah: see also MFP 
1:252-66], 

3. Proclamation of the First Presidency and the 
Twelve Apostles (October 21, 1865) 

[This document was issued to members of the Church to 
correct certain theories about the nature of God that 
had been published by one of the Twelve in official 
Church literature, without having, those statements 
cleared and verified by the First Presidency and the 
Twelve. 

An apparent major purpose of this Proclamation 
was to emphasize the established order of the Church, 
that new doctrine is to he announced only by the First 
Pre.'iidency. A paragraph near the end of the Proclama¬ 
tion states:] 

It ought to have been known, years ago, by every 
person in tlie Church—for ample teachings have 
been given on the point—that no member of the 
Church has the right to publish any doctrines, as 
the doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, without first submitting them 
for examination and approval to the First Presi¬ 
dency and the Twelve. There is but one man upon 
the earth, at one time, who holds the keys to re¬ 
ceive commandments and revelations for the 
Church, and who has the authority to write doc¬ 
trines by way of commandment unto the Church. 
And any man who so far forgets the order insti¬ 
tuted by the Lord as to write and publish what may 
be termed new doctrines, without consulting with 
the First Presidency of the Church respecting 
them, places himself in a false position, and ex¬ 
poses himself to the power of darkness by violating 
his Priesthood (MFP 2:239). 

[The Proclamation is signed by Brigham Young, lleber 
C. Kimball, Orson Hyde, John Taylor, Wilford Wood¬ 
ruff, George A. Smith, Amasa M. Liyrnan, Ezra T. Ben¬ 
son, Charles C. Rich, iMrenzo Snow, Erastus Snow, 
Franklin D. Richards, George Q. Cannon (MFP 2:235- 
40).] 

4. Proclamation of the First Presidency and the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles of The Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints (April 6, 
1980) 

[This document was put forth in conmiemoration of the 
150th anniversary of the organization of the Church. On 
Sunday, April 6, 1980, a portion of the Sunday morning 
session of General Conference was broadcast from the 
newly reconstructed Peter Whitmer, Sr., home in Fay¬ 
ette, New York. President Spencer W. Kimball .spoke 
briefly of the organization of the Church that had oc¬ 
curred on that very spot of ground. lie then announced 


that the Church had a proclamation to declare. Presi¬ 
dent Kimball’s concluding ivords were: 

Now, my brothers and .sisters, with the future 
before us, and .sensing deeply the responsibilities 
and divine mission of the restored Church on this 
sacred occasion, the P'irst Presidency and the Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve Apostles declare to the world a 
proclamation. We have felt it appropriate to issue 
this statement from here, where the Church began. 
Accordingly, I .shall ask Elder Gordon B. Hinckley 
of the Qiwrum of the Twelve Apostles, to .speak in 
my behalf and in behalf of my brethren, to read this 
proclamation to you and to the world ((31, Apr. 
1980, p. 74). 

Elder Gordon B. Hinckley then read the Proclanuition 
from the Whitmer home in Fayette, New York, which 
was broadcast by satellite to the Tabernacle in Salt Lake 
City, and published in the April 12, 1980 Church News, 
in the May 1980 Ensign, and in the April 1980 Confer¬ 
ence Report. The full text of the proclanuition follows.] 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints was organized 150 years ago today. On this 
sesquicentennial anniversary we issue to the world 
a proclamation concerning its progress, its doc¬ 
trine, its mission, and its message. 

On April 6, 1830, a small group assembled in 
the farmhouse of Peter Whitmer in Fayette Town¬ 
ship in the State of New York. Six men participated 
in the formal organization procedures, with Joseph 
Smith as their leader. F'rom that modest beginning 
in a rural area, this work has grown consistently 
and broadly, as men and women in many lands 
have embraced the doctrine and entered the wa¬ 
ters of baptism. There are now almost four and a 
half million living members, and the Church is 
stronger and growing more rapidly than at any 
time in its history. Congregations of Latter-day 
Saints are found throughout North, Central, and 
South America; in the nations of Europe; in Asia; 
in Africa; in Australia and the islands of the South 
Pacific; and in other areas of the world. The gospel 
restored through the instrumentality of Joseph 
Smith is presently taught in forty-six languages and 
in eighty-one nations. From that small meeting 
held in a farmhouse a century and a hah ago, the 
Church has grown until today it includes nearly 
12,000 organized congregations. 

We testify that this restored gospel was intro¬ 
duced into the world by the marvelous appearance 
of God the Eternal Father and His Son, the resur¬ 
rected Lord Jesus Christ. That most glorious mani- 
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festatioii marked the beginning of the fulfillment of 
the promise ot Peter, who prophesied of “the times 
of restitution of all things, which God hath spoken 
by the mouth of all his holy prophets since the 
world began,” this in preparation for the coming of 
the Lord to reign personally upon the earth (Acts 
3:21). 

We solemnly affirm that The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints is in fact a restoration of 
the Church established by the Son of God, when in 
mortality he organized his work upon the earth; 
that it carries his sacred name, even the name of 
Jesus Christ; that it is built upon a foundation of 
Apostles and prophets, he being the chief corner¬ 
stone; that its priesthood, in both the Aaronic and 
Melchizedek orders, was restored under the hands 
of those who held it anciently: John the Baptist, in 
the case of the Aaronic; and Peter, James, and John 
in the case of the Melchizedek. 

We declare that the Book of Mormon was 
brought forth by the gift and power of God and that 
it stands beside the Bible as another witness of 
Jesus the Christ, the Savior and Redeemer of man¬ 
kind. Together they testify of his divine sonship. 

We give our witness that the doctrines and 
practices of the Church encompass salvation and 
exaltation not only for those who are living, hut 
also for the dead, and that in sacred temples built 
for this purpose a great vicarious work is going for¬ 
ward in behalf of those who have died, so that all 
men and women of all generations may become the 
beneficiaries of the saving ordinances of the gospel 
of the Master. This great, seliless labor is one of 
the distinguishing features of this restored Church 
of Jesus Christ. 

We affirm the sanctity of the family as a divine 
creation and declare that God our Eternal Father 
will hold parents accountable to rear their children 
in light and truth, teaching them “to pray, and to 
walk uprightly before the Lord” (D&C 68:28). We 
teach that the most sacred of all relationships, 
those family associations of husbands and wives 
and parents and children, may be continued eter¬ 
nally when marriage is solemnized under the au¬ 
thority of the holy priesthood exercised in temples 
dedicated for these divinely authorized purposes. 

We hear witness that all men and women are 
sons and daughters of Cod, each accountable to 
him; that our lives here on earth are part of an 
eternal plan; that death is not the end, hut rather a 
transition from this to another sphere of purposeful 
activity made possible through the Atonement of 


the Redeemer of the world; and that we shall there 
have the oppoiTunity of working anil growing to¬ 
ward perfection. 

We testify that the spirit of prophecy and rev¬ 
elation is among us. “We believe all that (foil has 
revealed, all that He does now reveal; and we be¬ 
lieve that He will yet reveal many great and impor¬ 
tant things pertaining to the Kingdom of Cod” (Ar¬ 
ticles of Faith 1:9). The heavens are not sealed; 
God continues to speak to his children through a 
prophet empowered to declare his word, now as he 
did anciently. 

The mission of the Church today, as it has 
been from the beginning, is to teach the gospel of 
Christ to all the world in obedience to the com¬ 
mandment given by the Savior prior to his ascen¬ 
sion and repeated in modern revelation: “Co ye 
into all the world, preach the gospel to every crea¬ 
ture, acting in the authority which I have given 
you, baptizing in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (D&C 68:8). 

Through the Prophet Joseph Smith the l.,ord 
revealed these words of solemn warning: 

Hearken ye people from afor; and ye tliat are uiion 
the islands of the sea, listen togetlier. For verily, 
the voice of the Lord is unto all men, and tliere is 
none to escape; and there is no eye that shall not 
see, neitlicr ear that shall not hear, neither heart 
that shall not be penetrated. And the rehellious 
shall he pierced with much sorrow; for their iniepu- 
ties shall he spoken upon the housetops, and their 
secret acts shall be revealed. And the voice of warn¬ 
ing shall be unto all people, by the mouths of my 
disciples, whom I have chosen in these last days 
[D&C 1:1-4]. 

It is our obligation, therefore, to teach faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, to plead with the people of 
the earth for individual repentance, to administer 
the sacred ordinances of baptism by immersion for 
the remission of sins and the laying on of hands for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost—all of this under the 
authority of the priesthood of Cod. 

It is our responsibility to espouse and follow 
an inspired program of instruction and activity, 
and to build and maintain appropriate facilities for 
the accomplishment of this, that all who will hear 
and accept may grow in understanding of doctrine 
and develop in principles of Christian service to 
their fellowmcn. 

As we stand today on the summit of 150 years 
of progress, we contemplate humbly and gratefully 
the saerifices of those who have gone before us. 
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many of whom j'ave their lives in testimony of this 
truth. We are thankful for their faith, for their ex¬ 
ample, for their mighty labors and willing eon- 
seerations for this eause whieh they eonsidered 
more preeions than life itself They have passed to 
ns a remarkable heritage. We are resolved to hnild 
on that heritage for the blessing and benefit of 
those who follow, who will constitute ever enlarg¬ 
ing numbers of faithful men and women through¬ 
out the earth. 

This is God’s work. It is his kingdom we are 
building. Anciently the prophet Daniel spoke of it 
as a stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
which was to roll forth to fill the whole earth (see 
Dan. 2:31-45). We invite the honest in heart 
everywhere to listen to the teachings of our mis¬ 
sionaries who are sent forth as messengers of eter¬ 
nal truth, to study and learn, and to ask God, our 
Eternal Father, in the name of his Son, the Lord 
Jesus (dirist, if these things are true. 

And if ye shall ask with a sincere heart, with real 
intent, having faith in Christ, he will manifest the 
truth of it unto yon, by the power of the Holy 
Cdiost. And by the power of the Holy Ghost ye may 
know the truth of all things [Moro. 10:4-5]. 

We call upon all men and women to forsake 
evil and turn to God; to work together to build that 
brotherhood whieh must be recognized when we 
tridy come to know that God is our Father and we 
are his children; and to worship him and his Son, 
the Lord Jesus Ghrist, the Savior of mankind. In 
the authority of the Holy Priesthood in us vested, 
we bless the seekers of truth wherever they may 
he and invoke the favor of the Almighty upon all 
men and nations whose God is the Lord, in the 
name of Jesus Ghrist, amen [C71, Apr. 1980, pp. 
75-77; see also Ensign 10 (May 1980):51-53]. 

lilRLIOGHAPIIY 

Me,?.sflges of the First Presidency, James H. Clark, comp., 5 
vols. .Salt Lake City, 196.5-197.5. 

nOHEUT J. MATTIIEW.S 


PROCREATION 

fjiitter-day Saints have an exceptionally positive 
view of procreation. After God commanded Adam 
and Eve to “multiply and replenish the earth” 
(Gen. 1:28), he pronounced all of his creation, in¬ 


cluding the power of procreation, “very good” 
(Gen. 1:31). President Joseph F. SMITH noted, 
“The lawful association of the sexes is ordained of 
God, not only as the sole means of race perpetua¬ 
tion, but for the development of the higher facul¬ 
ties and nobler traits of human nature, which the 
love-iuspircd companionship of man and woman 
alone can insure” {IE 20:7.39). 

Mankind existed in a premortal life as spirit 
children of God (see first estate). This earth was 
created to provide physical life and experience in a 
SECOND ESTATE, ’fhc divine plan of procreation 
provides physical bodies for prcmortal spirits. 
Thus, “children are an heritage of the Lord” (Ps. 
127:3). To beget and bear children is central to 
God’s plan for the development of his children on 
earth. The powers of procreation therefore are of 
divine origin. An early LDS apostle. Parley P. 
Pratt, noted that the desires and feelings associ¬ 
ated with procreation are not evil, but are ordained 
of God for sacred purposes: 

The fact is, (iod made man, male and lemale; he 
planted in their bo.soms those alfeetions whieh are 
ealenlated to promote their happiness and union. 
That by that union they might fulfill the first and 
great eommandment . . . “lb multiply and replen¬ 
ish the earth, and subdue it. ” From this union of 
alfection, springs all the other relationships, social 
joys and alfeetions diffused through every hraneh of 
human existence. And were it not for this, earth 
would he a desert wild, an uncultivated wilderness 
[Pratt, pp, .52-54]. 

Procreation is a divine partnership with God, 
and Ghurch leaders counsel husbands and wives to 
seek his inspiration as they use their acency to 
bring children into the world even in difficult situ¬ 
ations and circumstances {see rirtii control). 
The responsibilities of procreation include provid¬ 
ing for the child’s temporal well-being (1 Tim. 5:8), 
as “children have claim upon their parents for their 
maintenance until they arc of age” (D&G 83:4). By 
seeking spiritual guidance and by following other 
divine laws, such as tithinc and making east 
OFFERINGS, parents are blessed of the Lord to pro¬ 
vide the daily necessities for their children (cf 
Mai. 3:3-10). 

The abuse of the divine privilege and power of 
procreation in licentious indulgence has serious 
consecjuences. First is the loss of the Spirit to di¬ 
rect one’s life (cf Ex. 20:14; Prov. 6:32; D&G 
42:22-24; 63:14-16). In addition, when the crea¬ 
tive powers are prostituted, they become a detri- 
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ment to one’s emotional, physieal, soeial, and spiri¬ 
tual well-being {see abortion; abuse, spouse 
ANU CHILD; ADULTERY; CHASTITY). 

Using the power of procreation does not alien¬ 
ate one from God. Ratlier, properly used, it en¬ 
ables mortals to become eoereators with him in the 
divine plan OF salva'I'ION, which stretches across 
the eternities and includes the opportunity for the 
faithful to participate in family life and eternal in- 
crcuise {nee eternal lives). 

RIRLIOCRAPIIY 

Barlow, Bront A. “They Twain Shall Be One: Thoughts on Inti¬ 
macy in Marriage.” Ensign 16 (Sept. 1986):49-5.3, 

Packer, Boyd K. "Wliy Stay Morally (dean.” Ensifin 2 (July 
1972):111-1,3. 

Pratt, Parley P. The Writiug.v of Parley P. Pratt, cd, Parker P. 
Rohison. Salt Lake City, 19,52. 

BRENT A. BARLOW 


PROFANITY 

General authorities of the Ghurch have de¬ 
fined profanity to include the following: (1) blas¬ 
phemy (irreverent use of the Lord’s name); (2) 
swearing; (3) vulgarity (coarse jokes, foul stories, 
lewd words); (4) use of the Lord’s name without 
proper authority; and (5) any type of filthiness in 
speech that is degrading and .soul-destroying. 

Profanity has become a common practice 
among both young and old, both male and female, 
in today’s society. Some may be inclined to say that 
the commandment “Thou shall not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain” (Ex. 20:7) is outdated. 
However, the wide use of profanity in contempo¬ 
rary society does not excuse Latter-day Saints from 
using any form of profanity or other blasphemous 
speech: “The Lord will not hold him guiltless that 
taketh his [God’s] name in vain” (Ex. 20:7). Presi¬ 
dent Spencer W. KIMBALL told the Ghurch, “We, 
as good Latter-day Saints . . . do not use foul lan¬ 
guage. We do not curse or defame. We do not use 
the Lord’s name in vain” (1981, p. ,5). 

'Ib strip profanity and vulgarity from one’s 
vocabulary not only is commendable and a mark of 
refinement but it is also a commandment from 
God. Early members of the Ghurch were told in a 
general epistle that “the habit... of using vulgar¬ 
ity and profanity ... is not only offensive to all 


well-bred persons, but it is a gross sin in the; sight 
of God, and should not exist among the children of 
the Latter-day Saints” {MFP 3:112-13). Profanity 
makes the holy profane, the sacred commonplace, 
the serious flippant, and the precious cheap. 

To refrain from profane and vidgar speech also 
shows self-control. 11. bnrke Peterson, of the Sev¬ 
enty and former First Gonnselor in the PRESIDINC 
BISHOPRIC, said, “We might consider vulgarity in a 
couple of ways: first, as an expression of personal 
weakness, and second, as a contribution to per¬ 
sonal weakness” (Peterson, p. ,38). Similarly, Presi¬ 
dent Kimball described profanity as “the effort of a 
feeble brain to express itself forcibly” (1974, p. 7). 

Instead of using profane spc:eeh, Latter-day 
Saints should “enlighten, edify, lift, motivate, ele¬ 
vate, build and uplift” others through their words 
(Brewerton, p. 7,3). By doing so, they will not for¬ 
feit the multitude of blessings promised them if 
they “bridle [their] tongues” (James 1:26). 
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ment to one’s emotional, physieal, soeial, and spiri¬ 
tual well-being {see abortion; abuse, spouse 
ANU CHILD; ADULTERY; CHASTITY). 

Using the power of procreation does not alien¬ 
ate one from God. Ratlier, properly used, it en¬ 
ables mortals to become eoereators with him in the 
divine plan OF salva'I'ION, which stretches across 
the eternities and includes the opportunity for the 
faithful to participate in family life and eternal in- 
crcuise {nee eternal lives). 
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among the Protestant clergy and LDS General 
Authorities in the state. Hehcr J. cjkant, then an 
apostle, hecame the leader among Latter-day 
Saints in lobbying for Prohibition. Utah Republi¬ 
can leader Senator Reed Smoot, also an apostle, 
was concerned that support for Prohibition might 
alienate non-Mormon Republican supporters. 
President Joseph F. smith was also torn between 
his desire for Prohibition and his desire for defeat 
of the American Party, an anti-Mormon third party 
in the state. With many views affecting its vote, 
the 1909 state legislature narrowly defeated a 
statewide prohibition bill, and Governor William 
Spry later vetoed a local option bill that would 
have given cities authority to ban alcoholic bever¬ 
age sales. 

In 1910 President Smith instructed the Quo¬ 
rum of the Twelve to ignore statewide prohibition 
and work for local option. After a local option bill 
passed the state legislature in March 1911, Ghurch 
leaders encouraged members to vote their commu¬ 
nities “dry” in statewide elections. Most communi¬ 
ties did so, but Salt Lake City, Ogden, and other 
cities with large non-LDS populations eontinued 
to allow the sale of alcohol. 

Statewide prohibition again became a major 
political issue in 1915, with Elder Grant leading 
the supporters. Although Senator Smoot was no 
longer opposed to Prohibition, Governor Spry 
was. A prohibition bill easily passed the Utah legis¬ 
lature, but not in time to avoid the governor’s 
pocket veto. During 1916 many LDS leaders were 
chagrined that Utah had not yet voted for Prohibi¬ 
tion, particularly since Idaho, Colorado, Arizona, 
Washington, and Oregon had already done so. 

Utah joined the ranks of the “dry” states on 
F'ebruary 8, 1917, when newly elected Governor 
Simon Bamberger signed a law making Utah the 
twenty-third state to adopt statewide prohibition. 
In 1919 Utah joined other states in ratifying the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the federal Constitu¬ 
tion, making Prohibition national in scoiie. 

After the depression began in 1929, anti- 
Prohibition forees gained strength in Utah and the 
rest of the eountry. Nevertheless, led by Grant, 
who had become President of the Church in 1918, 
LDS leaders eontinued to support national Prohi- 
hition. Despite this support, the citizens of Utah 
voted in November 1933 for both national and 
state repeal. One month later Prohibition ended in 
Utah and the rest of the nation. 
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PROLONGING LIFE 

Medical science has made it possible to sustain 
physical life by artificial support systems under cir¬ 
cumstances where functional and productive life 
may be no longer feasible. Prolonging life in these 
situations presents a moral and ethical dilemma for 
the medical profession and the family of the af¬ 
flicted individual. On the one hand is the emotion 
of hope for recovery of useful function in a situation 
where the science of prognosis is imperfect and 
based to a eertain extent on probability analysis, 
while on the other hand is the reality that physical 
death is imminent without life-support measures. 
Members of the medical profession deal with this 
dilemma by calculated evaluation of the data pre¬ 
sented in the clinical situation and may present 
recommendations to the family and other con- 
eerned individuals as regards prognosis and what 
should be done. The family must analyze these 
recommendations in a situation clouded by the in¬ 
tense emotion of anticipated separation from a 
loved one. 

Latter-day Saints are sustained during these 
trying times by their faith in Jesus (dirist, whose 
teachings provide the strength, reason, and hope 
to guide one in making difficult decisions regarding 
life and death. “He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come into condemnation; but is 
passed from death unto life” (John 5:24). 

Jesus Ghrist presented himself as the Savior of 
mankind through the atonement and the resurrec¬ 
tion: “1 am the resurreetion, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he 
live: And he that liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die” (John 11:25-26). 

Belief in everlasting life after mortal death 
should allow faithful Latter-day Saints to make 
wise and rational decisions regarding artifieially 
prolonging life when medieal means to restore use¬ 
ful and functional existence have been exhausted. 
This is reflected in Church policy regarding pro¬ 
longing life: 
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When severe illness strikes, Church members 
should exercise faith in the Lord and seek compe¬ 
tent medical assistance. However, when dying be¬ 
comes inevitable, death should be looked upon as a 
blessing and a purposeful part of an eternal exis¬ 
tence. Members should not feel obligated to extend 
mortal life by means that are iinreasonable. These 
judgments are best made by family members after 
receiving wise and competent medical advice and 
seeking divine guidance through fasting and prayer 
[General Handbook of Instruction, 11-6], 
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PROMISED LAND, CONCEPT OP A 

In the Book of Mormon, the prophet lehi spoke of 
a particular promised land as “choice above all 
other lands; a land which the Lord Cod hath cove¬ 
nanted with me should he a land for the inheri¬ 
tance of my seed” (2 Ne. 1:5). Because the earth 
belongs to the Lord (Ps. 24:1), those who inherit a 
promised land must covenant to “serve the God of 
the land,” who will then keep them “free from 
bondage, and from captivity” (Ether 2:12); other¬ 
wise they will “be swept off” (Ether 2:10; ef. Deut. 
27-28). 

From the beginning, the Lord has reserved 
ehoiee lands for righteous followers. They include 
the GARDEN OP’ EDEN for Adam and Eve (Gen. 
2:9), a “land of promi.se” for Enos (Mo.ses 6:17), and 
Zion for Enoch and his people (Moses 7:19). Nota¬ 
bly, God received up Zion’s inhabitants (Moses 
7:69), who will return to earth to the NEW 
JERUSALEM during the LAST days (Moses 7:62-64; 
Rev. 21:2). Moreover, God gave the land of Ca¬ 
naan “unto [Abraham’s] seed . . . for an everlasting 
possession” if “they hearken to [God’s] voice” 
(Abr. 2:6). This promise was partially fulfilled 
when Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt to 
Canaan. 

The BOOK OE MORMON PEOPLES, including 
the family of Lehi and the JAREDITES, were given a 
promised land in the hemisphere now called the 
Americas, on condition of keeping God’s com¬ 
mandments (1 Ne. 2:20; Ether 1:42-43). The 
prophet MORONI 2 warned future inhabitants of this 
land: “Behold, this is a choice land, and whatso¬ 


ever nation shall possess it shall be free ... if they 
will but serve the God of the land, who is Jesus 
Christ” (Ether 2:12). This admonition applies to all 
lands that the Loi d has promised to any of his peo¬ 
ples. 

Latter-day Zion, a “promised land” for mem¬ 
bers of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, includes the city New Jerusalem that will 
be built in the Americas (A of F 10) and, in another 
sense, the STAKES of the Church in all the world. 
Members also believe that the New Jerusalem is 
where the “lost ten tribes” will first come (D&G 
133:26). 

Through the Prophet Joseph smith, the Lord 
promised in 1831 to lead the Saints to a “land of 
promise” (D&C 38:18; cf Ex. 3:8). Because of per¬ 
secution by enemies and sin among Church mem¬ 
bers, Joseph Smith was unsuccessful in establish¬ 
ing a permanent community (D&C 101:1-8). After 
his death, the Saints migrated to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, “a land of peace” (D&C 136:16), and still an¬ 
ticipate fulfillment of the Lord’s promises to open 
the way for building New Jerusalem in the desig¬ 
nated place (D&C 42:9; ,57:1-5; 10L9-22). 
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PROPHECY 

Latter-day Saints believe in both ancient and mod¬ 
ern prophecy; indeed, continuing prophetic guid¬ 
ance is held to be a characteristic or si(;n oe the 
TRUE CHURCH. These concepts were an integral 
part of the LDS Church’s origin and restoration, 
and they continue to distinguish the Church from 
many other religious movements. 

The term “prophecy” encompasses tlie entire 
range of divinely inspired utterances of a 
PROPHET, both as a “forth-teller” and as a “fore¬ 
teller.” The predominant assumption by many 
readers is that this term in the scriptures refers 
usually to foretelling—the prophetic power to re¬ 
veal events in the future—but it is not so limited. 
Prophecy is a diverse spiritual gift bestowed by the 
HOLY GHOST (2 Pet. 1:21; 1 Ne. 22:2; Moro. 10:8; 
D&C 20:26; 68:4). Prophecy is firmly grounded in 
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JERUSALEM during the LAST days (Moses 7:62-64; 
Rev. 21:2). Moreover, God gave the land of Ca¬ 
naan “unto [Abraham’s] seed . . . for an everlasting 
possession” if “they hearken to [God’s] voice” 
(Abr. 2:6). This promise was partially fulfilled 
when Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt to 
Canaan. 

The BOOK OE MORMON PEOPLES, including 
the family of Lehi and the JAREDITES, were given a 
promised land in the hemisphere now called the 
Americas, on condition of keeping God’s com¬ 
mandments (1 Ne. 2:20; Ether 1:42-43). The 
prophet MORONI 2 warned future inhabitants of this 
land: “Behold, this is a choice land, and whatso¬ 


ever nation shall possess it shall be free ... if they 
will but serve the God of the land, who is Jesus 
Christ” (Ether 2:12). This admonition applies to all 
lands that the Loi d has promised to any of his peo¬ 
ples. 

Latter-day Zion, a “promised land” for mem¬ 
bers of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, includes the city New Jerusalem that will 
be built in the Americas (A of F 10) and, in another 
sense, the STAKES of the Church in all the world. 
Members also believe that the New Jerusalem is 
where the “lost ten tribes” will first come (D&G 
133:26). 

Through the Prophet Joseph smith, the Lord 
promised in 1831 to lead the Saints to a “land of 
promise” (D&C 38:18; cf Ex. 3:8). Because of per¬ 
secution by enemies and sin among Church mem¬ 
bers, Joseph Smith was unsuccessful in establish¬ 
ing a permanent community (D&C 101:1-8). After 
his death, the Saints migrated to the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, “a land of peace” (D&C 136:16), and still an¬ 
ticipate fulfillment of the Lord’s promises to open 
the way for building New Jerusalem in the desig¬ 
nated place (D&C 42:9; ,57:1-5; 10L9-22). 
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PROPHECY 

Latter-day Saints believe in both ancient and mod¬ 
ern prophecy; indeed, continuing prophetic guid¬ 
ance is held to be a characteristic or si(;n oe the 
TRUE CHURCH. These concepts were an integral 
part of the LDS Church’s origin and restoration, 
and they continue to distinguish the Church from 
many other religious movements. 

The term “prophecy” encompasses tlie entire 
range of divinely inspired utterances of a 
PROPHET, both as a “forth-teller” and as a “fore¬ 
teller.” The predominant assumption by many 
readers is that this term in the scriptures refers 
usually to foretelling—the prophetic power to re¬ 
veal events in the future—but it is not so limited. 
Prophecy is a diverse spiritual gift bestowed by the 
HOLY GHOST (2 Pet. 1:21; 1 Ne. 22:2; Moro. 10:8; 
D&C 20:26; 68:4). Prophecy is firmly grounded in 
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When severe illness strikes, Church members 
should exercise faith in the Lord and seek compe¬ 
tent medical assistance. However, when dying be¬ 
comes inevitable, death should be looked upon as a 
blessing and a purposeful part of an eternal exis¬ 
tence. Members should not feel obligated to extend 
mortal life by means that are iinreasonable. These 
judgments are best made by family members after 
receiving wise and competent medical advice and 
seeking divine guidance through fasting and prayer 
[General Handbook of Instruction, 11-6], 
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PROMISED LAND, CONCEPT OP A 

In the Book of Mormon, the prophet lehi spoke of 
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7:69), who will return to earth to the NEW 
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sense, the STAKES of the Church in all the world. 
Members also believe that the New Jerusalem is 
where the “lost ten tribes” will first come (D&G 
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promised in 1831 to lead the Saints to a “land of 
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bers, Joseph Smith was unsuccessful in establish¬ 
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tains, “a land of peace” (D&C 136:16), and still an¬ 
ticipate fulfillment of the Lord’s promises to open 
the way for building New Jerusalem in the desig¬ 
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history, and prophets as spokespersons for the 
Lord have the power to reveal things relevant to 
the past, present, and future. The gift of prophecy, 
as demonstrated hy Miriam, Deborah, Hnldah, 
and others, is not limited to any special ordination 
in the priesthood (AF, pp. 228-29) bnt can be 
given to all as Moses understood when he cried: 
“Would Clod that all the Lord’s people were proph¬ 
ets, and that the Lord would put his spirit upon 
them!” (Num. 11:29; ef. 1 Cor. 14:1-5, 29, 31, 39). 
In the restored Church all are baptized, con¬ 
firmed, and provided with the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, tlirough which all can enjoy prophetic gifts 
pertinent to their stewardships. 

The possession ol spiritual gifts, including the 
gift of prophecy, is one of the vital means of guid¬ 
ing the true Church (A of F 7; see gifts OF the 
spirit). Paid elaborated upon the gift of prophecy 
in the early Church (1 Cor. 12, 14). Morouia simi¬ 
larly explained, “All these gifts of which 1 have spo¬ 
ken, which are spiritual, never will be done away, 
even as long as the world shall stand, only accord¬ 
ing to the unbelief of the children ol men” (More. 
10:8-19); and the Lord included the gift of proph¬ 
ecy among the spiritual gifts in the restored 
Church as declared in a revelation to Joseph smith 
(D&C 46:7-29). 

Through his prophets the Lord reveals the 
plan of salvation and the gospel, full appreciation of 
which reiiuires a correct understanding of signifi¬ 
cant events from the past as well as the present and 
future. Thus, prophetic guidance provides the 
eternal perspective necessary for individuals to 
understand their roles in the time in which they 
live and urges all to repent and prepare for what 
lies ahead. It is when people need hope that 
prophets become predictive. 

Because knowledge of God’s gracious plan of 
redemption has been so helpful to all mortals, all ol 
the prophets have spoken about the coming of 
Christ (Luke 24:44-48; Jacob 4:4; Mosiah 13:33; 
D&C 20:26), and ancient prophecies demonstrate 
that people before his advent had a detailed knowl- 
('dge of the events of the mission of Christ as well 
as a profound doctrinal understanding of his atone¬ 
ment (2 Ne. 2, 9; Mosiah 3; Alma 34; see also jesus 
CHRIST: prophecies AROUT JESUS CHRIST). 
Enoch, for example, foresaw the coming of the 
Messiah, his death on the cross, and his resurrec¬ 
tion and ascension into heaven (Moses 7:53-59); 
Isaiah described Christ as a suffering servant (Isa. 
53; cf Abinadi’s explanation in Mosiah 14-15); 


Lehi saw Christ’s coming and noted the meaning of 
his baptism (1 Ne. 10:4-11); Nephii prophesied 
that Christ’s mother would be a virgin from Naza¬ 
reth (1 Ne. 11:13-20); and both king Benjamin and 
Alma 2 noted that her name would be Mary (Mosiah 
3:7; Alma 7:10). In addition, Nephi cited prophe¬ 
cies of Zenos, Zenock, and Neum, ancient proph¬ 
ets whose works are not extant in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, giving details of the Crucifixion and 
Resurrection and the events that would accompany 
his death along with a foretaste of the atoning 
benefits to humankind wrought thereby (1 Ne. 
19:10-21). 

Many biblical prophets, including Isaiah, Jer¬ 
emiah, Ezekiel, Malachi, and Christ himself, fore¬ 
saw events in fulfillment of the Lord’s plan for the 
latter days. The Pearl of Great Price and the Book 
of Mormon contain prophecies from the biblical 
and Book of Mormon periods specifically pre¬ 
served to give hope and guidance in later times. 
F’or example, “The Lord showed Enoch all things, 
even unto the end of the world” (Moses 7:67), in¬ 
cluding the restoration of the gospel, the building 
of Zion, the coming of Christ, and the ushering in 
of the Millennium (Moses 7:62-66); Nephi and 
Moroni foresaw the spiritual conditions of pride, 
wickedness, unbelief, and false doctrine prevalent 
in the world at a time propitious to the lestoration 
of the gospel, with the coming forth of the Book of 
Mormon as an instrument in the ensuing conver¬ 
sion and gathering of Israel (2 Ne. 26-30; Morm. 
8-9). 

The Doctrine and Covenants, like the ancient 
.scriptures, contains divine admonitions, instruc¬ 
tions, and reproofs, and also gives guidanee 
through many prophetic predictions of events yet 
to transpire. A prophecy of civil war in the United 
States and of ultimate worldwide strife has already 
been partly fulfilled (D&C 87; 130:12-13; see also 
civil war prophecy). Other prophecies still to 
be fulfilled include predictions of the signs of ulti¬ 
mate times (D&C 29:14-21; 45:16-47; 88:86-93), 
the preparatory preaching of the gospel to all na¬ 
tions, the latter-day gathering of Israel (D&C 133), 
the building of Zion (D&C 84:1-5), the second 
coming of Christ (D&C 45:48-53; 133:17-25), the 
Millennium (D&C 63:49-52; 101:22-31), and the 
resurrection of the dead and final judgment (D&C! 
29:22-30; 76; 88:95-116). The stated purposes of 
such prophecies are to warn and inform the inhab¬ 
itants of the earth of the urgent need to repent and 
to share the gospel in all the earth and thus: “Be 
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prepared in all things against the day when tribula¬ 
tion and desolation are sent forth” (D&C 29:8); 
therefore, “labor ye, labor ye in my vineyard for 
the last time—for the last time eall upon the inhab¬ 
itants of the earth” (D&C 43:28-29; ef 133:4-5). 

The scriptures address the problem of distin¬ 
guishing true and false propheeies (Matt. 7:15-20; 
TPJS, p. 365). The Old Testament criterion, “If the 
thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not .spoken” (Deut. 18:22), is 
of course not always a praetieable test for the 
prophet’s contemporaries to discern the validity of 
the eall and message. 

Joseph Smith noted that “a prophet [is] a 
prophet only when he [is] acting as such” {TPJS, p. 
278), and Brigham Young taught that the responsi¬ 
bility of discernment lies with individual members 
of the Church (JD 9:150). When Nephi’s brothers 
wanted to know the truth of his prophecies, he told 
them that the Lord says, “If ye will not harden 
your hearts, and ask me in faith, believing that ye 
shall receive, with diligence in keeping my com¬ 
mandments, surely these things shall be made 
known unto you” (1 Ne. 15:11). These modes of 
evaluating a prophet’s teachings are still valid. 
Jesus promised his disciples, “When he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth 
. . . and he will shew you things to come” (John 
16:13). These prophetic gifts of the Holy Ghost 
have been restored and are available to all worthy 
individuals. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, “No 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost” (1 Cor. 12:3). Indeed, the spirit of 
PROPHECY was, and is, “the testimony of Jesus” 
(Rev. 19:10). Moroni 2 promised all who will be¬ 
lieve and partake of the spiritual gifts available that 
the truthfidness of spiritual things can be ascer¬ 
tained through serious intent, study, reflection, 
and prayer: “And by the power of the Holy Ghost 
ye may know the truth of all things” (Moro. 10:3-5; 
1 Ne. 10:17-19; Moro. 7:12-18; D&C 9). The va¬ 
lidity and value of prophetic teachings, past and 
present, may thus be known. 
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PROPHECY IN BIBLICAL TIMES 

From Adam (Moses 6:8) to John the Revelator, the 
Lord has revealed his word to prophets: “The Lord 
God will do nothing, but he revealeth his secret 
unto his servants the prophets” (Amos 3:7; ef 
Num. 12:6-8; Jer. 23:18). Prophecy refers to God’s 
word received by prophets acting as authori/ed 
intermediaries between Cod and humans. 

The Lord called men from the course of their 
normal lives to be prophets and revealed his word 
in various ways: by faee-to-faee encounters, his 
voice alone, divine messengers, dreams, and inspi¬ 
ration. Often prophets received the Lord’s woi'd 
through symbolic object lessons, visions of councils 
in heaven and scenes of judgment, and views of 
past, present, and future events, and hence, they 
were also called “foretellers” and “forth-tellcrs.” 
Occasionally expressed poetically, biblical proph¬ 
ecy is rich in imagery, metaphor, symbolism, allu¬ 
sion, and other literary figures. Besides the proph¬ 
ecies in the Bible, others from the biblical period 
are preserved in the Pearl of Great Price, the Book 
of Mormon, and the Doctrine and Covenants. 

Biblical prophets acted frequently as media¬ 
tors of covenants. Prophets such as Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, the brother oe jared, Ahraham, and 
Moses acted as agents through whom the Lord es¬ 
tablished his CXIVENANTS among men and women. 
These prophets proclaimed the gospel and called 
their contemporaries to repent and join in a cove- 
nantal relationship with the Lord, providing in¬ 
spired descriptions of future blessings and cursings 
that depended on obedience to the conditions of 
the covenants. Prophets who followed, such as 
Lehi, Ether, Isaiah, Jeremiah, King Benjamin, 
and John the Baptist, renewed the covenant and 
warned the covenant people, in varying states 
of apostasy, that they must repent and keep 
their covenantal obligations or face the consequen¬ 
ces of disobedience—judgment, destruction, and 
scattering. 

Biblical prophets often addressed the present 
by looking into the future, and prophecies of de¬ 
struction were balanced by those of hope. Proph¬ 
ets foresaw apostasy and restoration, the scat¬ 
tering and gathering of Israel, the coming of Jesus 
Christ and his atonement (Jacob 4:4; Mosiah 13:33; 
D&C 20:26), and times of tribulation preceding his 
return (Acts 3:21). Along with their indictments of 
COVENANT ISRAEL, many prophets delivered ora¬ 
cles directed to foreign nations, affirming the uni¬ 
versal scope of their message (Amos 9:7). Most 
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prepared in all things against the day when tribula¬ 
tion and desolation are sent forth” (D&C 29:8); 
therefore, “labor ye, labor ye in my vineyard for 
the last time—for the last time eall upon the inhab¬ 
itants of the earth” (D&C 43:28-29; ef 133:4-5). 

The scriptures address the problem of distin¬ 
guishing true and false propheeies (Matt. 7:15-20; 
TPJS, p. 365). The Old Testament criterion, “If the 
thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the thing 
which the Lord hath not .spoken” (Deut. 18:22), is 
of course not always a praetieable test for the 
prophet’s contemporaries to discern the validity of 
the eall and message. 

Joseph Smith noted that “a prophet [is] a 
prophet only when he [is] acting as such” {TPJS, p. 
278), and Brigham Young taught that the responsi¬ 
bility of discernment lies with individual members 
of the Church (JD 9:150). When Nephi’s brothers 
wanted to know the truth of his prophecies, he told 
them that the Lord says, “If ye will not harden 
your hearts, and ask me in faith, believing that ye 
shall receive, with diligence in keeping my com¬ 
mandments, surely these things shall be made 
known unto you” (1 Ne. 15:11). These modes of 
evaluating a prophet’s teachings are still valid. 
Jesus promised his disciples, “When he, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth 
. . . and he will shew you things to come” (John 
16:13). These prophetic gifts of the Holy Ghost 
have been restored and are available to all worthy 
individuals. Paul wrote to the Corinthians, “No 
man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost” (1 Cor. 12:3). Indeed, the spirit of 
PROPHECY was, and is, “the testimony of Jesus” 
(Rev. 19:10). Moroni 2 promised all who will be¬ 
lieve and partake of the spiritual gifts available that 
the truthfidness of spiritual things can be ascer¬ 
tained through serious intent, study, reflection, 
and prayer: “And by the power of the Holy Ghost 
ye may know the truth of all things” (Moro. 10:3-5; 
1 Ne. 10:17-19; Moro. 7:12-18; D&C 9). The va¬ 
lidity and value of prophetic teachings, past and 
present, may thus be known. 
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PROPHECY IN BIBLICAL TIMES 
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word received by prophets acting as authori/ed 
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Occasionally expressed poetically, biblical proph¬ 
ecy is rich in imagery, metaphor, symbolism, allu¬ 
sion, and other literary figures. Besides the proph¬ 
ecies in the Bible, others from the biblical period 
are preserved in the Pearl of Great Price, the Book 
of Mormon, and the Doctrine and Covenants. 

Biblical prophets acted frequently as media¬ 
tors of covenants. Prophets such as Adam, Enoch, 
Noah, the brother oe jared, Ahraham, and 
Moses acted as agents through whom the Lord es¬ 
tablished his CXIVENANTS among men and women. 
These prophets proclaimed the gospel and called 
their contemporaries to repent and join in a cove- 
nantal relationship with the Lord, providing in¬ 
spired descriptions of future blessings and cursings 
that depended on obedience to the conditions of 
the covenants. Prophets who followed, such as 
Lehi, Ether, Isaiah, Jeremiah, King Benjamin, 
and John the Baptist, renewed the covenant and 
warned the covenant people, in varying states 
of apostasy, that they must repent and keep 
their covenantal obligations or face the consequen¬ 
ces of disobedience—judgment, destruction, and 
scattering. 

Biblical prophets often addressed the present 
by looking into the future, and prophecies of de¬ 
struction were balanced by those of hope. Proph¬ 
ets foresaw apostasy and restoration, the scat¬ 
tering and gathering of Israel, the coming of Jesus 
Christ and his atonement (Jacob 4:4; Mosiah 13:33; 
D&C 20:26), and times of tribulation preceding his 
return (Acts 3:21). Along with their indictments of 
COVENANT ISRAEL, many prophets delivered ora¬ 
cles directed to foreign nations, affirming the uni¬ 
versal scope of their message (Amos 9:7). Most 
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prophets in biblical times directed their unpopular 
message of repentanee toward individuals or the 
community, thus placing the prophet in opposition 
to the prevailing social, political, and religious val¬ 
ues, practiees, and institutions of his time and 
plaee. Some proi;)hets were killed or persecuted by 
those whose beliefs and behavior they eondemned. 

From the beginning, the Lord has set no limit 
on his ability to send prophets at his discretion. 
“And 1 do this that 1 may prove unto many that 1 
am the same yesterday, today, and forever; . . . 
and because that 1 have spoken one word ye need 
not suppose that 1 cannot speak another; for my 
work is not yet finished; neither shall it be until the 
end of man, neither from that time henceforth and 
forever” (2 Ne. 29:9). Biblical prophecy did not 
end with malachi but continued with the coming 
of John the Baptist (Matt. 13:57; Luke 7:39; 1 Ne. 
10:4). In addition, the prophetic tradition contin¬ 
ued in the Western Hemisphere until the destruc¬ 
tion of the NEPHITES around A.u. 400. Joel prophe¬ 
sied the future restoration of prophecy: “1 will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh; and yonr sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions” 
(Joel 2:28). The fulfillment of this prophecy was 
acknowledged by peter on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts 2:16-18) and again by the angel MORONI to 
the Prophet Joseph smith (JS—II 1:41). 

Latter-day scriptures cite, interpret, and al¬ 
lude to aneient prophecy, emphasizing its rele¬ 
vance to the restored Chureh. For example, im¬ 
portant prophecies not in the biblical canon, such 
as those of Joseph of egypt (2 Ne. 3) and zenos 
(Jaeob 5), are preserved in the Book of Mormon. 
NephI] (e.g., 1 Ne. 20-22; 2 Ne. 11-24), Jacob (2 
Ne. 7-8), ABINAUI (Mosiah 14-15), and Christ (3 
Ne. 20-25) cite Isaiah extensively and provide in¬ 
spired inteipretation {see ISAIAH: TEXTS IN the 
BOOK OF mormon). In the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants, Joseph Smith addressed specific cjnestions 
about Isaiah 11 (D&C 113) and the book of Revela¬ 
tion (D&C 77) and through revelation confirmed 
the fulfillment of several biblical prophecies in the 
latter days, including Daniel’s vision of “the stone 
which is cut out of the mountain without hands” as 
the restoration of the gosjocl (D&C 65:2) and the 
eoming of Elijah in Malachi 4:5-6 by his appear¬ 
ance in the kirtland temple in 1836 (D&C 110). 
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PROl^HECY IN THE BOOK OF 
MORMON 

The Book of Mormon reports prophecies made 
during a thousand-year period eoneerning the fu¬ 
ture of the NEPHITES and LAMANITES, the earthly 
ministry of Jesus Christ, his visit to the Western 
Hemisphere, the future restoration of the gos¬ 
pel to the GENTILES, and related events of the 
LAST DAYS. While this record includes the fulfill¬ 
ment of some projiheeies. Latter-day Saints see 
fulfillment of other propheeies in the restoration of 
the gospel through the Prophet Joseph smith and 
expect yet others to be fulfilled in the lutnre. 

Messianic prophecies include the number of 
years until Jesus’ birth (1 Ne. 10:4; Hel. 14:2), con¬ 
ditions surrounding his birth (1 Ne. 11:13-21), his 
mother’s identity (Mosiah 3:8), the manner and 
loeation of his baptism by John the Baptist (1 Ne. 
10:7-10), his miracles and teachings (1 Ne. 11:28- 
31), and his atonement, resurrection, and second 
coming. Prophets foretold details concerning 
Christ’s crucifixion and his atoning sacrifice, one 
stating that “blood cometh from every pore, so 
great shall be his anguish for the wiekedness and 
the abominations of his people” (Mosiah 3:7). Fur¬ 
thermore, he would rise on the third day (2 Ne. 
25:13) and appear to many (Alma 16:20). Samu 1 '',l 
THE LAMANITE jirophesied specifie signs of 
Christ’s birth and death to be experienced among 
BOOK OF MORMON PEOPLES (Hel. 14). 

During his visit to the Amerieas, the risen 
Jesus attested to the authenticity of these prophe¬ 
cies by stating that “the scriptures concerning my 
coming are fulfilled” (3 Ne. 9:16). Later, he re¬ 
minded NEPHI 3 of a prophecy of his resurrection, 
the fulfillment of which had not been recorded. 
The details were promptly added to Nephite ree- 
ords (3 Ne. 23:6-13; cf Hel. 14:25). 

The Book of Mormon relates the fnllilhnent of 
other prophecies foretelling events among Book of 
Mormon peoples. Besides many Messianie proph¬ 
eeies, examples inelude almA 2 prophesying that 
the Nejfliites, dwindling in unbelief, would even¬ 
tually become extinct (Alma 45:9-14; Morin. 6:11- 
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prophets in biblical times directed their unpopular 
message of repentanee toward individuals or the 
community, thus placing the prophet in opposition 
to the prevailing social, political, and religious val¬ 
ues, practiees, and institutions of his time and 
plaee. Some proi;)hets were killed or persecuted by 
those whose beliefs and behavior they eondemned. 

From the beginning, the Lord has set no limit 
on his ability to send prophets at his discretion. 
“And 1 do this that 1 may prove unto many that 1 
am the same yesterday, today, and forever; . . . 
and because that 1 have spoken one word ye need 
not suppose that 1 cannot speak another; for my 
work is not yet finished; neither shall it be until the 
end of man, neither from that time henceforth and 
forever” (2 Ne. 29:9). Biblical prophecy did not 
end with malachi but continued with the coming 
of John the Baptist (Matt. 13:57; Luke 7:39; 1 Ne. 
10:4). In addition, the prophetic tradition contin¬ 
ued in the Western Hemisphere until the destruc¬ 
tion of the NEPHITES around A.u. 400. Joel prophe¬ 
sied the future restoration of prophecy: “1 will pour 
out my spirit upon all flesh; and yonr sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall 
dream dreams, your young men shall see visions” 
(Joel 2:28). The fulfillment of this prophecy was 
acknowledged by peter on the day of Pentecost 
(Acts 2:16-18) and again by the angel MORONI to 
the Prophet Joseph smith (JS—II 1:41). 

Latter-day scriptures cite, interpret, and al¬ 
lude to aneient prophecy, emphasizing its rele¬ 
vance to the restored Chureh. For example, im¬ 
portant prophecies not in the biblical canon, such 
as those of Joseph of egypt (2 Ne. 3) and zenos 
(Jaeob 5), are preserved in the Book of Mormon. 
NephI] (e.g., 1 Ne. 20-22; 2 Ne. 11-24), Jacob (2 
Ne. 7-8), ABINAUI (Mosiah 14-15), and Christ (3 
Ne. 20-25) cite Isaiah extensively and provide in¬ 
spired inteipretation {see ISAIAH: TEXTS IN the 
BOOK OF mormon). In the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants, Joseph Smith addressed specific cjnestions 
about Isaiah 11 (D&C 113) and the book of Revela¬ 
tion (D&C 77) and through revelation confirmed 
the fulfillment of several biblical prophecies in the 
latter days, including Daniel’s vision of “the stone 
which is cut out of the mountain without hands” as 
the restoration of the gosjocl (D&C 65:2) and the 
eoming of Elijah in Malachi 4:5-6 by his appear¬ 
ance in the kirtland temple in 1836 (D&C 110). 
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PROl^HECY IN THE BOOK OF 
MORMON 
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ture of the NEPHITES and LAMANITES, the earthly 
ministry of Jesus Christ, his visit to the Western 
Hemisphere, the future restoration of the gos¬ 
pel to the GENTILES, and related events of the 
LAST DAYS. While this record includes the fulfill¬ 
ment of some projiheeies. Latter-day Saints see 
fulfillment of other propheeies in the restoration of 
the gospel through the Prophet Joseph smith and 
expect yet others to be fulfilled in the lutnre. 
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years until Jesus’ birth (1 Ne. 10:4; Hel. 14:2), con¬ 
ditions surrounding his birth (1 Ne. 11:13-21), his 
mother’s identity (Mosiah 3:8), the manner and 
loeation of his baptism by John the Baptist (1 Ne. 
10:7-10), his miracles and teachings (1 Ne. 11:28- 
31), and his atonement, resurrection, and second 
coming. Prophets foretold details concerning 
Christ’s crucifixion and his atoning sacrifice, one 
stating that “blood cometh from every pore, so 
great shall be his anguish for the wiekedness and 
the abominations of his people” (Mosiah 3:7). Fur¬ 
thermore, he would rise on the third day (2 Ne. 
25:13) and appear to many (Alma 16:20). Samu1'',l 
THE LAMANITE jirophesied specifie signs of 
Christ’s birth and death to be experienced among 
BOOK OF MORMON PEOPLES (Hel. 14). 

During his visit to the Amerieas, the risen 
Jesus attested to the authenticity of these prophe¬ 
cies by stating that “the scriptures concerning my 
coming are fulfilled” (3 Ne. 9:16). Later, he re¬ 
minded NEPHI 3 of a prophecy of his resurrection, 
the fulfillment of which had not been recorded. 
The details were promptly added to Nephite ree- 
ords (3 Ne. 23:6-13; cf Hel. 14:25). 

The Book of Mormon relates the fnllilhnent of 
other prophecies foretelling events among Book of 
Mormon peoples. Besides many Messianie proph¬ 
eeies, examples inelude almA 2 prophesying that 
the Nejfliites, dwindling in unbelief, would even¬ 
tually become extinct (Alma 45:9-14; Morin. 6:11- 
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15) and ahinahi forecasting tlie destiny of his cap¬ 
tors and their descendants (Mosiah 11:20-25; 
17:15-18). Other prophecies anticipated more 
immediate events. For example, on the eve of 
Jesus’ hirth, when lives of believers were threat¬ 
ened by unbelievers, Nephis received divine as¬ 
surance that “on the morrow” the signs of Christ’s 
hirth would he seen (3 Ne. 1:9-15). 

Book of Mormon prophets also forecast events 
of the latter days. They foretold the European ex¬ 
ploration of America (1 Ne. 13:12-15), the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution (1 Ne. 13:16-19), and the gathering 
of Israel (1 Ne. 22; 3 Ne. 20-22). They warned of 
deceptive practices among religionists, including 
priestcraft, secret eomhinations, and neglect of the 
poor. They foretold the impact of the Book of Mor¬ 
mon on latter-day people and the destruction of 
the wicked. The prophecies of MORONI 2 included 
admonitions addressed to those who would live in 
the last days: “Behold, I speak unto you as if ye 
were present, . . . behold, Jesus Christ hath shown 
you unto me, and I know your doing” (Morm. 
8:35). 

Under inspiration, prophets in the Book of 
Mormon fre(}uently quoted previous prophets in 
support of their teachings. They warned that in re¬ 
jecting the living prophet’s witness, their hearers 
were rejecting the testimonies of such revered 
prophets as Isaiah, Moses, and ZENOS (Ilel. 8 ; 
11 - 20 ). 

Prophesying falsely was viewed as a crime 
among the Nephites (W of M 1:15-16). Agreement 
with past prophets was a test of a prophet’s authen¬ 
ticity. For instance, during a debate, JACOB ex¬ 
posed Sherem as a false prophet by showing that 
his testimony contradicted previous prophecy. 
Jacob then demonstrated that his own teachings 
agreed with former prophets, thus sealing 
Sherem’s conviction as a false prophet (Jacob 7: 
9-12). 

Prophecy sometimes came in dreams or vi¬ 
sions after pondering and prayer. Lehi and nephI] 
were caught up in the Spirit (1 Ne. 1:7-8, 11:1). 
King Benjamin and Samuel the Lamanite were 
visited by angels (Mosiah 3:2; Hel. 13:7). Prophecy 
was delivered variously, as in a psalm by Nephij 
(2 Ne. 4:20-35), in Zenos’ allegory (Jacob 5), or in 
Jacob’s chastisements (2 Ne. 9:30-38). 

Besides their service to Cod, as his messen¬ 
gers, prophets served as religious leaders (aemAj), 
kings (Benjamin; MOSIAH 2 ), military leaders 
(Helamaiii), and historians (Nephia). They were 


also social and moral critics of their society. Jacob 
denounced wickedness among his people not only 
because of its effects on that generation but also for 
wounds inflicted on the next (Jacob 2-3). Samuel 
the Lamanite foretold dire future eonseiiuences of 
the Nephites’ lifestyle, criticizing their state of 
degradation (Hel. 13). 

The presence of prophets and of contempo¬ 
rary prophecies were impoitant to the Book of 
Mormon people. Mormon testified, “I also know 
that as many things as have been prophesied eon- 
eerning us . . . have been fulfilled, and as many 
as go beyond this day must surely come to pass” 
(W of M 1:4). 
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PROl^HET 

[This entry consists of two articles: Proplicts presents the 
LDS belief in prophets, both past and present, as an 
integral part of the C.hurch, and Biltlical Prophets dis- 
ctis.ses the phenomenon of prophets and prophecy as a 
distinctive feature of biblical religion.] 

PROPHETS 

A belief in prophets and their messages lies at the 
heart of LIDS doctrine (A of F 4, 5, 6, 7, 9). Latter- 
day Saints recognize the biblical and Book of Mor¬ 
mon prophets, as well as latter-day prophets, as 
servants of Jesus Christ and accept as seriptnre the 
Bible, the Book of Mormon, the Pearl of Croat 
Pi •ice, and the Doctrine and Covenants. They be¬ 
lieve that Joseph smith and all suhse(|uent 
PRESIUENTS OE THE CHURCH were and are proph¬ 
ets and representatives of Jesns Christ. 

The word “prophet” comes from the Creek 
prophetes, which means “inspired teacher.” Al¬ 
though neither the Greek term nor its Hebrew 
equivalent, nabi, initially recpiired the function of 
foretelling (Smith, p. 3), all prophecy looks to the 
future. Since the Lord has chosen some of his ser¬ 
vants to be foretellers—to disclose, sometimes in 
specific terms, momentous events that are to 
occur—the predictive element often overshadows 
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rary prophecies were impoitant to the Book of 
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LDS belief in prophets, both past and present, as an 
integral part of the C.hurch, and Biltlical Prophets dis- 
ctis.ses the phenomenon of prophets and prophecy as a 
distinctive feature of biblical religion.] 

PROPHETS 

A belief in prophets and their messages lies at the 
heart of LIDS doctrine (A of F 4, 5, 6, 7, 9). Latter- 
day Saints recognize the biblical and Book of Mor¬ 
mon prophets, as well as latter-day prophets, as 
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The word “prophet” comes from the Creek 
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though neither the Greek term nor its Hebrew 
equivalent, nabi, initially recpiired the function of 
foretelling (Smith, p. 3), all prophecy looks to the 
future. Since the Lord has chosen some of his ser¬ 
vants to be foretellers—to disclose, sometimes in 
specific terms, momentous events that are to 
occur—the predictive element often overshadows 
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other implications of the word in the minds of 
some {see revei-ation; jesus christ: prophe¬ 
cies about). 

Blit the gift of prophecy is not restricted to 
those whose words have been recorded in scrip¬ 
ture. By scriptural definition, a prophet is anyone 
who has a testimony of Jesus Christ and is moved 
hy the Holy Ghost (Rev. 19:10; cf. TPJS, pp. 119, 
160). Moses, voicing his approval of two men who 
had prophesied, exclaimed, “Would Cod that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the 
Lord would put his spirit upon them!” (Num. 
11:26-29). Schools of prophets and “sons” (follow¬ 
ers) of prophets, some false and some true, existed 
in large numhers in Old Testament times. In mod¬ 
ern times, speaking of Brigham young. Elder Wil- 
ford WOODRUFF said, “He is a prophet, 1 am a 
prophet, you are, and anybody is a prophet who 
has the testimony of Jesus Christ, for that is the 
spirit of prophecy” (JD 13:165; see SPIRIT OF 
prophecy). It follows that this spirit does not op¬ 
erate in every utterance of its possessor. The 
Prophet Joseph Smith explained that “a prophet 
[is] a prophet only when he [is] acting as such” (lIC 
5:265). 

In 1820 a passage in James (1:5) led to Joseph 
Smith’s First Vision (JS—H 1:11-20). Three years 
later the angel-prophet-messcnger MORONI2, while 
instructing Joseph Smith, quoted from the proph¬ 
ets Malachi, Joel, and Isaiah, who told of the forth¬ 
coming mission of the Messiah and of the role of 
prophets, including Elijah, in the latter-day 
RE.STORATION of the gospcl. Subsequent revela¬ 
tions given to Joseph Smith make frequent refer¬ 
ence to the prophets of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. Most frcijuently cited, in addition to those 
mentioned above, are Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Peter, James, John, and John 
the Baptist. In April 1836, the prophets Moses, 
Elias, and Elijah appeared to Joseph Smith and 
Oliver COWDERY and committed to them the KEYS 
OF THE PRIESTHOOD (see D&C 110:11-16). Other 
angelic messengers, all prophets, had been instru¬ 
mental in restoring the Aaronic and Melchizcdek 
priesthoods, beginning in 1829 (JS—H 1:68-73). 

Joseph Smith had the spirit of prophecy after 
he and Oliver Cowdery were baptized in May 1829 
(JS—II 1:73-74), and his prophetic office was offi¬ 
cially recognized when the Church was organized 
on April 6, 1830. A revelation to him says, “Thou 
shalt he called a seer, a translator, a prophet, an 
apostle of Jesns Christ, an elder of the church . . . 


being inspired of the Holy Ghost to lay the founda¬ 
tion thereof” (D&C 21:1-2). In March 1836, under 
the prophetic leadership of Joseph Smith, the 
membership of the Church sustained the fir.ST 
PRESIDENCY and the quorum of the twelve 
APO.STLES as PROPHETS, SEERS, AND REVELATORS 
{HC 2:417). 3’heir successors have been similarly 
sustained. 

An unbroken series of prophets have led the 
Church since the death of Joseph Smith in 1844: 
Brigham YOUNG (1844-1877); John taylor (1877- 
1887); Wilford Woodruff (1887-1898); Lorenzo 
SNOW (1898-1901); Joseph F. smith (1901-1918); 
Heher J. grant (1918-1945); George Albert 
SMITH (1945-1951); David O. mckay (1951-1970); 
Joseph Fielding smith (1970-1972); Harold B. 
LEE (1972-1973); Spencer W. kimball (1973- 
1985); and Ezra Taft benson (1985-). Since 1847, 
these prophets have administered the affairs of the 
Church from Church headijuarters in Salt Lake 
City. They have dedicated themselves to their 
appointed mission of helping the people of the 
world prepare for eternal life, and for the second 
coming of Jesus Christ. They have provided lead¬ 
ership for the international missionary program of 
the Church and for the building of temples. The 
living prophet continues to reeeive revelations, 
select and ordain leaders hy the spirit of prophecy, 
and serve as the principal teacher of the Church, 
instructing its members in doctrine and in righ¬ 
teous living. 

Prophets and their messages have occupied a 
central place in Cod’s dealings with his children 
from the beginning. Elder Bruce R. McConkic, an 
apostle, has written that a foreordained prophet 
has stood at the head of God’s chureh in all dispen¬ 
sations of the gospcl from the time of Adam (see 
Moses 5:9, 10) to the present, including, for exam¬ 
ple, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Peter, and Joseph 
Smith (A New Witness for the Articles of Faith, 
Salt Lake City, 1985, p. 2). 

Prophets are always witnesses of Jesus Christ, 
a fact that is particularly evident in the Book of 
Mormon. The experience common to all its proph¬ 
ets is the witness they bore of Jesus Christ, the 
Messiah—of his divine sonship and his earthly 
mission. A number of them, including Lchi, 
Nephii, Jacob, Benjamin, Ahinadi, Ahna 2 , and 
Samuel the Lamanite, foretold his coming (1 Nc. 
1:19; 10:4; 19:7-8; Jacob 4:4-5; Mosiah 3:5-8). 
They foresaw his atoning sacrifice and his resurrec¬ 
tion (Mosiah 3:10-11; 15). Nephi wrote earlier of 
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ancient prophets, Zenos, Neinn, and Zcnock (1 
Ne. 19:10; 3 Ne. 10:14-16), who also foretold the 
visitation of Jesus Christ to the Americas after his 
resurrection (3 Ne. 11-26). Because Latter-day 
Saints identify Jesus Christ as Jehovah, they recog¬ 
nize that Old Testament prophets bore this same 
witness {see Jehovah, jesus Christ). 

The Book of Mormon, apart from its function 
as history, is essentially a record of the dealings of 
Cod with a long series of prophets, from Lehi, in 
the sixth century before Christ, to Moroni 2 , a thou¬ 
sand years later. As witnesses of Jesus Christ, all 
were called to be teachers of righteousness. 
Though their teachings were all based in the gos¬ 
pel of Jesus Christ and they taught the same essen¬ 
tial things, the record we have preserves some in¬ 
dividual points of emphasis: abinaoi stressed 
living the Mosaic law with the proper spirit 
(Mosiah 12, 13); Nephii and Alma 2 preached bap¬ 
tism and repentance (2 Ne. 31; Mosiah 18), as did 
Alma’s sons (Alma 17-29). Many, including 
Nephii, Enos, Ether, and Moroni, were prompted 
to write and speak of faith and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost (e.g., 2 Ne. 26:13; 32:2-3). In counsel to his 
son Jacob, Lehi taught the principles of “opposi¬ 
tion in all things” and of agency (2 Ne. 2). King 
Benjamin urged his people to .serve Cod by serv¬ 
ing one another (Mosiah 2:17). He and other Book 
of Mormon prophets, like their Old Testament 
counterparts, warned against vanity, greed, sexual 
immorality, materialism, and similar sins; hut they 
also counseled love, kindness, patience, humility, 
and all peaceable things. 

The Hebrew prophets spoke for God for many 
centuries until the post-apostolic era, from the sec¬ 
ond to the nineteenth centuries, when faith in con¬ 
tinuing prophecy had vanished in that part of the 
world and when people assumed, even as did some 
in Jesus’ day, that the prophets were dead (John 
8:53) and their offices abolished. To believe that 
Cod had spoken to people of one’s own time was 
“the test that Christ’s generation could not pass” 
(CW//N 3:7). 

“He that prophesieth,” wrote Paul, “speaketh 
unto men to edification, and exhortation, and com¬ 
fort” (1 Cor. 14:3)—such a person teaches, admon¬ 
ishes, and gives assurance of God’s love. The 
prophets have proclaimed those God-given mes¬ 
sages in many ways and with varying emphases. 
Their messages, though timeless in import, have 
been relevant to the immediate life of communities 


and nations. Some have combined their functions 
as prophets with other activities, such as being 
judges, military leaders, historians, poets, and 
church and civic administrators. 

Some prophets have been popular figures and 
charismatic leaders—Moses, Samuel, and ALMA 2 , 
for instance. But many have suffcnid abuse and 
betrayal. Eor every prophet who has been honored 
during earth life, many have suffered persecution 
and even martyrdom (2 Chr. 36:15-16; Matt. 5:11- 
12; Mosiah 17:20; D&C 135). Clearly, prophetic 
messages have not been designed to gain popular 
favor. A fundamental, common theme in all tlie.se 
messages is the call to repentance, 'rhongh projih- 
ets have counseled mercy, brotherhood, and hu¬ 
mility, and though they have promised life and joy 
to those who have sought to love Cod and to re¬ 
ceive his love, they have foreseen sorrow and de¬ 
spair as the unavoidable consequences of immoral¬ 
ity, greed, idolatry, malice, pride, and other sins. 
They have yearned for peace, but they have con¬ 
demned false prophets who have cried, “Peace, 
peace; when there is no peace” (Jer. 6:14). Unwar¬ 
ranted complacency, obsessive materialism, and 
the worship of other gods were main attrilnitcs of 
false prophets and their followers. 

The messages of the prophets have taken 
many forms. Foremost are direct instructions and 
commandments from Cod to his children, as in 
mnch of the Peiitateueh and the Doctrine and Cov¬ 
enants. Many have come as sermons and covenant 
renewal ceremonies, such as those of Moses and 
Joshua (Dent. 4-11; Josh. 24). Important truths 
are found in the counsel of the prophets to their 
own families, as in the words of lehi and Ahna 2 to 
their children (2 Ne. 1-4; Alma 36-42). Some pro¬ 
phetic messages have been recorded in letters, 
such as the epistles of Paul, James, Peter, and John 
in the New Testament and those of Joseph Smith in 
Doctrine and Covenants 127 and 128. Some are 
expressed as prayer—such as David’s prayer of 
thanksgiving (2 Sam. 7:18-29)—and .some are 
couched in symbol and poetry: the symbolism of 
Ezekiel and John the Revelator, the songs of 
David, the poetic passages of Isaiah and Jeremiali, 
the figurative language of Paul (Eph. 6:10-18), and 
such poetic utterances as the “new song” in Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants 84:98-102. 

No true prophets, ancient or modern, have 
ever called themselves to their positions. Some, 
such as Moses, Amos, and Jeremiah, have even 
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accepted the calling reluctantly. Some, including 
John the Bapti.st, Samuel, Nephii, and Joseph 
Smith, were called in childhood or youth. 

The calls made to individual prophets and 
Cod’s further communications with and through 
them have been accomplished in various ways: 
through the ministering of angels; in dreams; in 
day or night visions; by prophetic inspiration, an 
intense conviction verified by subsequent events; 
by the literal voice of God; and in face-to-face visi¬ 
tations such as those experienced by Moses (Ex. 
33:11), Enoch (Moses 7:4), and Joseph Smith (JS— 
11 1:17). Sometimes the call has come with blind¬ 
ing intensity, as in those of Paul and ALMA 2 ; some¬ 
times, as with Elijah, the prophet has heard “a still 
small voice” (1 Kgs. 19:12). Cod has often spoken 
to his prophets in aiLswer to prayer, bnt true 
prophets have not been mystics who try to make 
contact with the unseen by self-induced trances or 
similar means. 

The calling of a prophet has always been 
made, and his messages have been written or spo¬ 
ken, through the power of the Holy Ghost, some¬ 
times called the Spirit of the Lord (Acts 2:1-4, 37- 
42). Ananias put his hands on Paul that he might 
receive his sight and he filled with the Holy Ghost. 
“And straightway he preached Christ. . . that he is 
the Son of God” (Acts 9:17-20). So, too, did the 
prophets before Paid, and so have all of them 
since. In close conjunction with the gift of the Holy 
Ghost is the priesthood power that has been exer¬ 
cised by God’s representatives throughout all dis¬ 
pensations. 
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BIBLICAL PROPHETS 

The phenomenon of prophecy is a distinctive fea¬ 
ture of biblical religion. In its fully developed char¬ 


acter, it sets biblical religion apart from other reli¬ 
gions of the ancient Near East. As in other related 
matters, stich as worship, sacrifice, ethical princi¬ 
ples, and practices, israei. shared mtich with its 
neighbors. But often, and specifically in matters of 
religion, the people of the Bible formed and forged 
something distinctive and different from all that 
came before or continued side by side. And this is 
particularly true of biblical prophecy. 

With few exceptions the surviving materials of 
pagan antiquity command now only marginal aca¬ 
demic interest—quaint reminders of a distant 
past—whereas the prophets of the Bible speak 
across the centuries with words, and out of experi¬ 
ences, that have direct bearing on modern lives 
and meaning for modern civilization. 

Prophets in the Bible claim to be both fore¬ 
tellers and forth-tellers and base their claims upon 
their private access to the God of Israel, who is the 
ruler of history—past, present, and future. Proph¬ 
ecy as an essential part of Israel’s theopolitical 
structure and the prophetic movement as an actual 
historical phenomenon had their beginnings with 
Samuel and his band of followers in the eleventh 
century B.C., at the point of transition from the era 
of the judges to the beginnings ol the monarchy 
with the installation of Saul as royal head of the 
Israelite Gonfederation, or League of Tribes. 
Prophets, beginning with Samuel, played a signifi¬ 
cant, if not decisive, part in establishing bnt also 
censuring the monarchy and remained an integral 
part of Israelite society as long as the monarchy 
survived, and even beyond, when there was still 
thought or hope of restoring the kingship of the 
house of David. While God generally speaks to 
prophets through visions, auditions, and even 
dreams, with MOSES he spoke face to face (Dent. 
34) or mouth to mouth (Ex. 33). And whereas other 
prophets often only sense the presence of deity, 
Moses saw his actual form and person (Num. 12; cf 
Ex. 33-34). 

Erom the biblical records of the prophets and 
their experiences, one can piece together a picture 
of prophets and their calling. 

The Gall, 'fhe divine call and commission mark 
the beginning of the prophet’s career. In all re¬ 
corded cases, the details arc striking and distinc¬ 
tive; no two prophetic situations arc exactly the 
same, although all share important elements. We 
have sufficient data for people like Moses, Samuel, 
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Elisha (but not Elijah), and the great literary 
prophets such as Amos, Hosea, isaiah, jeremiah, 
and EZEKIEL to fill out a composite picture. But we 
lack information about the call of such prophets as 
Nathan and Ahijah. Typically, the call is initiated 
by God and is often accompanied by one or more 
visions, along with some unusual or miraculous 
occurrence (e.g., the burning bush). It is the com¬ 
bination of circumstances that persuades the 
prophet (or prophetess) that he (or she) is not hal¬ 
lucinating but is having contact with the living 
God. 

The Commission. The call is always accompa¬ 
nied by a commission. The purpose is to enlist or 
draft the prophet to carry out a mission or duty— 
to do something in response to the call. Some 
prophets are reluctant to take on such responsibil¬ 
ity, and therefore make excuses or otherwise try to 
evade their calling (e.g., Moses, Jeremiah, and, 
above all, Jonah). Other prophets are eager to 
carry out their task and hasten to do so (e.g., 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, perhaps Hosea). The basic rules 
for the prophet—the marching orders, as it were— 
are given succinctly and elocjuently in the book of 
Jeremiah: “Wherever I send you you shall go, and 
what I tell you, you shall say” (Jer. 1:7 [author 
translation]). In brief, the prophet is the ambassa¬ 
dor or messenger of God, and his (or her) sole duty 
is to deliver the message as given. 

The Message. In most cases, the message is for 
others and especially for the nation, its leaders, 
and the people generally. Often it contains warn¬ 
ings and threats, sometimes promises and encour¬ 
agement. Inevitably there is a predictive element, 
as messages are mostly oriented to the future but 
rooted in the past. For the most part, predictions 
are morally conditioned, based upon the 
COVENANT between (Jod and Israel, offering the 
choice between life and death, with success as the 
result of obedience and failure as the consequence 
of disobedience and defiance. Occasionally the ora¬ 
cles are pronounced absolutely, guaranteeing the 
future, whether of destruction or restoration. Oc¬ 
casionally they are timebound—that is, within a 
specified period the events described will occur, 
but often no time frame is specified. Even when 
moral or temporal conditions are not articulated, 
they may be implied by the speaker or inferred by 
the hearers. A notable case is the flat prediction by 
Micah (Micah 3:12) that Jerusalem will be de¬ 
stroyed. A century later, Jeremiah quotes the pas¬ 


sage not to show that the prophecy was unfulfilled 
(Jerusalem had not been destroyed and was still 
standing), or much less to indict Micah as a false 
prophet, but rather to argue that as a result of the 
prophecy, the king (Hezekiah) and the people re¬ 
pented, and hence Yahweh (Jehovah) forgave them 
and spared the city (Jer. 26:16-19). It was the 
prophet’s message that produced the result, and 
therefore both he and his message were vindicated 
as coming from God. 

The Prophet as Wonder-Worker. Miracles 
are clearly and strongly associated with prophets 
such as Moses, Samuel, and especially Elijah and 
Elisha—as well as Isaiah among the so-called writ¬ 
ing prophets—but there are many prophets with 
little or no such connection (e.g., Jeremiah, Amos, 
Hosea, Micah, etc.). Miracles seem to be attached 
to unusual charismatic individuals who were also 
prophets but not necessarily to the role or office of 
prophet. In the case of Moses, they were designed 
to strengthen and confirm his claims to have re¬ 
ceived an authentic and authoritative message 
from God, and they served to augment the func¬ 
tion and purpose of visions and similar experiences 
of other prophets. 

Success and Failure. On the whole, the re¬ 
sults of the prophetic experience are themselves 
unpredictable, and success or failure on the jrart of 
individual prophets hardly affeets their status as 
true prophets of God. Prophets such as Samuel 
and Elisha are reported to have met with much 
success in carrying out their missions. With Elijah 
and perhaps Isaiah, the results are mixed, as also 
with Amos, Hosea, and Micah. Ultimately, they 
were all recognized as true prophets, not because 
the leaders and the people heeded their words 
(often they did not), but because they faithfully 
reported what they heard from the mouth of God, 
regardless of consequences for themselves or the 
people to whom they delivered the message. The 
survival of the nation was seen to be at stake, and it 
was of the greatest importance to distinguish true 
from false prophets. This was no mere academic 
exercise, but required the best judgment of lead¬ 
ers and people alike. 

Tests of True Prophets. The book of 
DEUTERONOMY offers rules of procedure to decide 
the issue of truth and falsehood. There are two 
basic principles, both practical and applicable: (1) if 
the prophet speaks in the name of, and delivers 
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messages from, another god or other gods, then he 
is automatically condemned for apostasy and 
must he put to death (Dent. 13:1-5); (2) if the 
prophet makes a prediction and in due course the 
prediction is not fulfilled—that is, what is pre¬ 
dicted does not come to pass—then the prophet is 
judged to be false and is to he executed (Dent. 
18:20-22). 

But the Deuteronomic rides will not work in 
many situations, and the jury is thrown back on 
other resources. In the end, the decision cannot 
wait until all the evidence is in, and must be based 
on other factors. The chief factor (after the basic 
test of orthodoxy; in the name of which god does 
the prophet speak?) must he the impact the 
prophet makes on his audience: his honesty, his 
courage, his reliability—the ability to make real 
to the listeners the experience of God and his 
messages to the prophet and through him to 
the people. Later there can be confirmation and 
vindication. 

The Prophet as Custodian of Covenant and 
Community. From beginning to end, the em¬ 
phasis in prophetic utterance is on the ethical di¬ 
mension of biblical religion and how it affects the 
well-being of the nation and its individual mem¬ 
bers. In contrast to the cultic concerns of the 
priests, the prophets stress the moral demands of 
deity and the ethical requirements of the cove¬ 
nant. The survival and success of the community 
depend more on the righteousness of the nation 
than on either the cultic activities of the priests or 
the military, political, social, and economic ex¬ 
ploits of the king and his coterie. The battle against 
idolatry and apostasy was waged unremittingly 
through the whole biblical period, and the leaders 
in the struggle were the prophets. Second to that 
and equally difficult and important was the obliga¬ 
tion to one’s neighbor and to the community as a 
whole. On these two foundations, the prophetic 
message was constructed, and the prophets never 
ceased to pi'opound the elementary and basic 
truths about biblical religion and the relationship 
of Cod to his people. 

Prophets and Universalism. With the great 
prophets of the eighth and following centuries 
B.C., there was an important shift, although the 
basic truths remained untouched. The same re¬ 
quirements and the same standards were upheld 
and applied even more sharply to an Israel prone 
to defection and default. With the appearance of 


the great world powers—Assyria in the eighth and 
seventh centuries R.C. and Babylonia toward the 
end of the seventh and on into the sixth—the 
question of the survival of the little kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah (and their neighbors) became 
acute. The prophets raise the issue sharply and in a 
new way for the first time since the time of the 
patriarchs, with a larger perspective on the world 
scene and the role of Yahweh in ruling over the 
nations. The place of Israel and Judah in the larger 
picture is defined, and a theory of world order and 
time frame is foreshadowed. The implications of a 
single God ruling the universe but with special ties 
to one small nation (or two kingdoms) are devel¬ 
oped. The danger and threats to the people of God 
are defined more sharply, but so also are the hopes 
and promises of the future. Ultimately, the God of 
the world, who is also the God of his particular 
way, and a restored and revealed Israel will take 
their place among the nations in a harmonious res¬ 
olution of conflicts—to form the Peaceable King¬ 
dom. The ultimate vision encompasses all nations 
and peoples, with a special place for Israel, still 
obligated by essential covenant stipulations, but a 
leader and model for all the others. Personal faith 
and morality are at the core of prophetic religion, 
but the implications and ramifications are social, 
national, and ultimately worldwide. 

The Prophet as Spokesman for the People 
OF God. Normally one thinks of the priests as 
offering up prayers and sacrifices to God in behalf 
of the people, and especially of the role of the High 
Priest on the Day of Atonement. In the same man¬ 
ner, prophets may exercise the role of intercessor, 
but in a different context. Jeremiah mentions two 
intercessors, Moses and Samuel, while confirming 
that God himself has denied that role to Jeremiah. 
The most dramatic case is that of Moses in the epi- 
.sode of the golden calf (Ex. 32). Only Moses has 
the audacity and the closeness to God to demand a 
change of heart and mind on the part of the deity. 
Only Moses can command repentance on the 
part of God (but see JST, Ex. 32:14). And he suc¬ 
ceeds, as the text reports. Israel is spared. A differ¬ 
ent poetic version of the same event is Psalm 
90:13. It is not accidental or incidental that this is 
the only p.sahn in the Bible directly attributed to 
Moses. 

Moses remains the uniijue model of a prophet 
of Israel because of his inspiration, his leadership, 
and idtimately his intercessory powers. The clos- 
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ing words of the book of Deuteronomy reflect this 
singularity: “Not has arisen a prophet in Israel like 
Moses, whom God knew face to face” (Dent. 34:10 
[author translation]; cf. Ex. 33:11). And Yahweh 
would talk to Moses face to face, as men and 
women talk to their companions (cf. also Num. 
12:8): “Month to mouth I speak to him . . . and the 
shape of Yahweh he beholds” (author translation). 
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PROPHET JOSEPH SMITH 

Uo.sepli Smith, Jr., Prophet and first President of The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, is the pri- 
mary subject of .several entries and is mentioned promi¬ 
nently in many more. For a brief biography and articles 
on his teachings and writings, see Smith, Joseph: The 
Prophet. See also History of the Church: c. 1820-1831 
and c. 1831-1844 and numerous articles relating to Jo¬ 
seph Smith cross-referenced there. For a history of Jo¬ 
seph Smith’s prophetic ministry prepared under his di¬ 
rection, see History of the Church. 

Regarding Jo.seph Smith’s early prophetic experi¬ 
ences, see First Vision; Moroni, Visitations of; and 
Sacred CJrove. During one of Moroni’s visits in 1827, 
Joseph Smith received the Gold Plates from which he 
translated by the "gift and power of God’’ the Book of 
Mormon; see Book of Mormon Translation by Joseph 
Smith. For other visions and visitations, see Visions of 
Jo.seph Smith. 

In company with Oliver (k)wdery, Jo.seph Smith 
received divine authority; see Aaronie Priesthood: Resto¬ 
ration of, and Melchi/.edek Priesthood: Restoration of. 
Thus authorized, they proceeded with the Organization 
of the Chureh, 1830. Numerous Revelations given 
through Jo.seph Smith guided the infant organization; 
see Book of Commandments and Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants. For other .scripture that came through the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, .see Book of Abraham; Book of 
Mormon; Book of Moses; Joseph Smitli Translation of 
the Bible (JST); and Pearl of Great Price. 

Jo.seph Smith ’s mission focused on the Restoration of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, including the First Principles 
of the Gospel and its Ordinances; he encouraged the 


Gathering of the Saints and laid the foundation for the 
e.stahli.shment o/Zion and the New Jerusalem in prepa¬ 
ration for the Second Coming of Christ. The Articles of 
Faith provides a .summary .statement of.sonw of the prin¬ 
cipal doctrines of the gospel. ] 


PROPHET, SEER, AND REVELATOR 

“Prophet, seer, and revelator” is the threefold title 
applied to all who have received the fulness of the 
KEYS of the MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD associated 
with the apostleship. Ordinarily, those to whom 
this title applies arc members of the FIRST 
PRESIDENCY Or the QUORUM OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES. All members of these two governing 
bodies are sustained as prophets, seers, and 
revelators by the Latter-day Saints in a public con¬ 
gregational vote {see common consent). 

Though there are technical distinctions be¬ 
tween the functions of a prophet, a seer, and a 
revelator (cf Mosiah 8:12-18), this threefold term 
is applied in its entirety to describe all these lead¬ 
ers. It was applied to Hyrnm smith when he was 
made Assistant President of the Church and Patri¬ 
arch to the Church, and to Joseph smith in his role 
as President of the Church (D&C 124:94). Also, at 
the dedication of the Kirtland Temple in 1836, 
Joseph Smith invited the members of the Church 
to acknowledge the Twelve Apostles as prophets, 
seers, and revelators {TPJS, p. 109). 

LEWIS R. CHURCH 


PROTESTANTISM 

Christian Protestantism may be viewed as the 
product of late medieval “protests” against various 
elements of the Roman Catholic church. Though 
there were always persons within Catholicism 
pressing for reforms, the beginning of the Protes¬ 
tant Reformation is usually dated to 1517 when 
Martin Luther (1483-1.546), an Augustinian monk 
in Wittenberg, Germany, pidilished his ninety- 
five theses against papal indulgences. The theses 
challenged the authority of the pope and by exten¬ 
sion of the Roman Catholic church. Protestants 
since that time are generally considered to be 
those Christians who are neither Roman Catholics 
nor Eastern (or Russian) Orthodox. 

Although Protestant theology is varied today, 
it can be characterized by four basic beliefs: (1) the 
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[author translation]; cf. Ex. 33:11). And Yahweh 
would talk to Moses face to face, as men and 
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PROPHET JOSEPH SMITH 
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ration of, and Melchi/.edek Priesthood: Restoration of. 
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Gathering of the Saints and laid the foundation for the 
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Faith provides a .summary .statement of.sonw of the prin¬ 
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PROPHET, SEER, AND REVELATOR 

“Prophet, seer, and revelator” is the threefold title 
applied to all who have received the fulness of the 
KEYS of the MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD associated 
with the apostleship. Ordinarily, those to whom 
this title applies arc members of the FIRST 
PRESIDENCY Or the QUORUM OF THE TWELVE 
APOSTLES. All members of these two governing 
bodies are sustained as prophets, seers, and 
revelators by the Latter-day Saints in a public con¬ 
gregational vote {see common consent). 
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tween the functions of a prophet, a seer, and a 
revelator (cf Mosiah 8:12-18), this threefold term 
is applied in its entirety to describe all these lead¬ 
ers. It was applied to Hyrnm smith when he was 
made Assistant President of the Church and Patri¬ 
arch to the Church, and to Joseph smith in his role 
as President of the Church (D&C 124:94). Also, at 
the dedication of the Kirtland Temple in 1836, 
Joseph Smith invited the members of the Church 
to acknowledge the Twelve Apostles as prophets, 
seers, and revelators {TPJS, p. 109). 

LEWIS R. CHURCH 


PROTESTANTISM 

Christian Protestantism may be viewed as the 
product of late medieval “protests” against various 
elements of the Roman Catholic church. Though 
there were always persons within Catholicism 
pressing for reforms, the beginning of the Protes¬ 
tant Reformation is usually dated to 1517 when 
Martin Luther (1483-1.546), an Augustinian monk 
in Wittenberg, Germany, pidilished his ninety- 
five theses against papal indulgences. The theses 
challenged the authority of the pope and by exten¬ 
sion of the Roman Catholic church. Protestants 
since that time are generally considered to be 
those Christians who are neither Roman Catholics 
nor Eastern (or Russian) Orthodox. 

Although Protestant theology is varied today, 
it can be characterized by four basic beliefs: (1) the 
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Bible is the Word of God and all authority resides 
within its pages as it hears witness to Jesus Christ; 
(2) the Bible shoidd be in the language of the peo¬ 
ple, who, by the power of the HOLY GHOST, can 
gain their own understanding of God’s Word; (3) all 
church members hold the priesthood and shoidd 
be involved in the total life of the church, meaning 
that no mediatorial priesthood is neeessary; and (4) 
people are saved by their faith, through the grace 
of God, and not by any works they may do apart 
from or in addition to faith. 

While Latter-day Saints share with Protes¬ 
tants a conviction of the importance of the scrip¬ 
tures, an extensive lay priesthood (but given only 
by the laying on of hands by those having 
proper priesthood authority), and the primacy of 
faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior as the first 
principle of the gospel, they differ from them by 
affirming a centralized authority headed by a 
latter-day prophet and by a number of other doc¬ 
trines unique to the Church, i.e. temple ordi¬ 
nances for the living and the dead, and the eternal 
nature of the marriage covenant. Despite some 
important differences. Latter-day Saints actually 
share much in doctrine, heritage, and aspiration 
with Homan Catholics, Eastern Orthodox, and 
Protestants. Even so, they view themselves as 
embodying an independent Christian tradition 
standing on its own apart from these other tradi¬ 
tions. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints is not a reformation of a previously existing 
ecclesiastical body but is instead a restoration 
through heavenly ministrations of authority and of 
truths, structures, and scriptures that God re¬ 
turned to the earth through the Prophet Joseph 
Smith and his successors. 
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PROTESTANT REFORMATION 

The sixteenth-century Reformation was a major 
religious upheaval that has had repercussions to 
the present day. When Martin Luther challenged 
the Catholic doctrine of the sacraments, boldly 


declaring that salvation comes not by buman works 
but by the grace of (Jod alone through faith in 
Jesus Christ, he set in motion a complex series of 
events that not only broke the religious stronghold 
of the Catholic church but also had a profound 
impact on political, .social, and cultural events as 
well. 

LDS perspective regards the Protestant Ref¬ 
ormation as a preparation for the more complete 
restoration of the go.spel that commenced with Jo¬ 
seph SMITH. Thus, the Protestant Reformation ini¬ 
tiated a return to pure Christianity, a work that 
could not be completed witbout divine revelation 
and restoration. The leaders of the Reformation are 
honored as inspired men who made important 
progress, but witbout direct revelation they could 
not recover the true gospel or the priesthood au¬ 
thority to act in Cod’s name. That was the mission 
of the Prophet Joseph Smith. 

Perhaps the greatest legacy of the Reforma¬ 
tion was the increased attention to freedom, one’s 
own freedom more than that of others. This con¬ 
cern eventually grew into religious toleration and 
the desire for greater political self-determination. 
The ending of the single, “universal” church and 
the proliferation of new churches and sects had 
echoes in the political arena, most notably in the 
independence of the United States of America. A 
great many factors contributed to the establish¬ 
ment of the United States, but the political and 
religious heritage of the Protestant reformers was 
certainly among them. 

The restoration of the gospel through Joseph 
Smith took place within the context of this post- 
Reformation world. Yet Joseph Smith is not consid¬ 
ered a successor to the reformers in the sense of 
building on their teachings. He claimed to receive 
his knowledge and priesthood authority directly by 
revelation, not by the study of other writers, thus 
initiating a new dispensation of the gospel rather 
than a continuation of the Reformation. 

The religious environment of carly-nine- 
teenth-century America was jiredominantly Prot¬ 
estant. That environment encouraged religious dif¬ 
ferences and resulted in many rival churches. 
Among the characteristics of that religious revival¬ 
ism was an emphasis on the Bible and Bible read¬ 
ing, a feature that was first promoted by the six¬ 
teenth-century humanists and reformers. The 
Bible used by Joseph Smith and others of his day 
was the English King James Version of 1611. It was 
his own reading of the Bible (in particular James 
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1:5-6) that led Joseph Smith to his first personal 
encounter with God. 

The Reformation legacy is also seen in the 
frontier emphasis on congregational religion, em¬ 
phasizing the right and ability of individual con¬ 
gregations to organize themselves as autonomous 
religious bodies, conducting their own worship 
services and generally governing their own affairs. 
Congregationalism grew out of the sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century English Calvinist tradition in 
particular, hut it was also practiced by other 
groups. 

Especially important in relation to the Resto¬ 
ration was the concept that religion is personal, a 
one-on-one relationship between God and the in¬ 
dividual worshiper. This was a key feature of the 
Reformation Anabaptists, who believed, much as 
Latter-day Saints do, in personal revelation and 
individual responsibility. The Anabaptists rejected 
infant baptism, teaching instead that baptism was a 
cleansing covenant with God, entered into only 
after the exercise of faith and repentance. Many 
other Anabaptist doctrines are remarkably similar 
to Latter-day Saint beliefs, including the concept 
of restoration itself, which the Anabaptists called 
Restitution—meaning the restitution of the apos¬ 
tolic Church of the New Testament. 

Not as many specific doctrines are shared with 
mainline Protestants, but Latter-day Saints do 
have in common a devoted faith in Jesus Christ as 
Redeemer of the world and as personal Savior. 
This faith was the moving force in the actions of 
Martin Luther and other early reformers, and was 
central to the life and work of the Prophet Joseph 
Smith. It remains today a central tenet of the 
Church. 
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PSALMS, MESSIANIC 
PROPHECIES IN 

The l^salms are a rich source of messianic proph¬ 
ecy; indeed Psalms 2, 22, 69, and 110 are cited or 
partially quoted as messianic prophecies in the 


NEW TESTAMENT. The Prophet Joseph smith ap¬ 
preciated the messianic and prophetic nature of 
the Psalms, revising under inspiration several 
verses to make them even more emijhatically pro¬ 
phetic of the messianic message {see Joseph smith 
TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE [jst]). Included in 
the revisions are Psalms 10, 11, 12, and 24. 

Citations from Psalms contribute 116 of the 
283 Old Testament quotations in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Of these, a number are clearly messianic. 
For instance. Psalm 2:7 is referred to in Acts 13:33; 
and Hebrews 1:5 and 5:5 specifically apply the af¬ 
firmation “Thou art my Son” to Jesus. Nearing 
death on the cross, Jesus himself (juoted Psalm 
22:1 (Matt. 27:46) and much of the rest of that 
Psalm characterizes his suffering. His diseijiles re¬ 
called the zeal mentioned in Psalm 69:9 during 
Jesus’ cleansing of the temple (John 2:17); and the 
same verse is ajijilied to Christ by Paul in Romans 
15:3. Jesus credits the HOLY GHOST with inspiring 
David in Psalm 110:1, and applies the passage to 
himself (Mark 12:35-37; Luke 20:41-44). Hebrews 
5:6 quotes Psalm 110:4 coneerning Christ and the 
MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD. 

The JST revision of Psalm 10:15-16 alludes to 
the kingly role of the Messiah: “O Lord, thon wilt 
break the arm of the wicked. . . . And the Lord 
shall be king . . . for the wicked shall perish out of 
his land.” 

Psalm 11:1-5 similarly becomes more messi¬ 
anic by specifying the LAST DAYS rather than a con¬ 
temporary Davidic event: “In that day thou shalt 
come, O Lord; and I will put my trust in thee. 
Thou shalt say unto thy people . . .” (JST Psalm 
11:1). Referring to the Messiah’s overcoming of 
evil, verse 3 is changed to read, “But the founda¬ 
tions of the wicked shall be destroyed, and what 
can they do?” The JST also casts verse 4 into the 
future, emphasizing a future deliverance from evil 
and speaking of the Lord “when he shall come into 
his holy temple.” Verse 5 is doubled in length and 
adds a key messianic clause, “and he shall redeem 
the righteous.” 

JST Psalm 12:1—8 begins with a sentence not 
found in the King James Version—that under¬ 
scores divine assistance: “In that day thou shalt 
help, O Lord, the poor and the meek of the earth.” 
Other verses—2, 4, 5, 6, and 8—have been recast 
into the future tense. Verse 5 (JST) is messianic, 
beginning, “Therefore, thus saith the Lord, I will 
arise in that day, I will stand upon the earth and I 
will judge the earth for the oppression of the 
poor. ” 
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JST Psalm 24:7-10 proclaims a future re¬ 
deemer. Verse 8 reads, “And lie will roll away the 
heavens; and will come down to redeem his peo¬ 
ple; to make you an everlasting name; to establish 
you upon his everlasting rock.” The future re¬ 
deemer is also noted in verse 10: “Even the king of 
glory shall come unto you; and shall redeem his 
people, and shall establish them in righteousness.” 

Latter-day Saints may thus see more messi¬ 
anic prophecies in the Psalms because Joseph 
Smith revealed a more messianically oriented Psal¬ 
ter than was found in his King James text. They 
also accept a tradition of prophecy during the Isra¬ 
elite period and its fulfillment either with the com¬ 
ing of Christ or with the latter-day restoration of 
the gospel in preparation for the Messiah’s millen¬ 
nial reign. 

[See also Jesus Christ: Prophecies About Jesus 

Christ.] 
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PSEUDEPIGllAPHA 

See: Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 


PUBLICATIONS 

From its inception in 1830, The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints has been a diverse and 
prolific publisher of the printed word. The varied 
publications have included scriptures, doctrinal 
treatises, missionary tracts, newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, histories, accounts of persecutions and peti¬ 
tions for redress, proclamations and warnings to 
the world, hymnals and books of poetry, and re¬ 
plies to anti-Mormon attacks. While the history of 
the Mormon press is unique, it does fit into the 
context of American religious printing in general. 
The period from 1800 to 1865 saw the printing of 
religious literature in America reach a high point— 
the result of the Second Great Awakening and the 
activities of various interdenominational Bible and 
tract societies. It was in this environment of vigor¬ 
ous printing activity that the Church emerged and 
grew. 


Church publishing in the years 1830-1844 is 
best described as informal and (juasi-ofiicial be¬ 
cause the Prophet Joseph SMITH was occupied 
with more pressing concerns and left much of the 
business of printing and disseminating literature to 
others. After 1844, President Brigham young and 
the QUORUM OK THE TWELVE APO.STLES assumed 
more control over Church publishing. As the main 
body of Saints made their permanent move to the 
Great Basin (1846-18.52), the responsibility for 
publishing Church literature moved to Great Brit¬ 
ain until the late 1870s because of the unavailabil¬ 
ity of suitable presses and inexpensive paper in the 
intermountain area. 

SCRIFI'URES. To Latter-day Saints, the most im¬ 
portant publications are the four standard works 
of scripture: the Bible, Book of Mormon, Doctrine 
and Covenants, and Pearl of Great Price. As Chris¬ 
tians, Latter-day Saints accept the Holy Biiile as 
sacred scripture from Cod (the Church endorses 
the King James Version for Isnglish-spcaking mem¬ 
bers). However, they get their popular nickname. 
Mormons, from their acceptance of the Book of 
Mormon as additional scripture from Cod. Since 
its first printing (Palmyra, New York, 18,30), the 
Book of Mormon has had scores of editions pub¬ 
lished in many languages. Subseipient English- 
language editions of significance include those 
printed in Kirtland, Ohio, 18,37; Nauvoo, Illinois, 
1840; Liverpool, England, 1841, and 1879; and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 1871, 1920, and 1981. 

The Doctrine and Covenants contains most of 
the important recorded revelations received by 
Joseph Smith. Many of these first appeared in the 
Church’s early newspapers, the evening and the 
MORNING STAR (Independence, Missouri, 1832- 
1833) and Latter Day Saints’ MESSENGER and 
ADVOGATE (Kirtland, 1834-1838). The first collec¬ 
tion of the revelations was to be published as the 
BOOK OF COMMANDMENTS (Independence, 1833). 
But the press was destroyed by a mob before the 
printing was completed, and a fuller collection was 
published in Kirtland, as the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants, in 18,35 by the Kirtland Literary Firm (cf. 
D&C 72:20-21), the publications committee ap¬ 
parently then in charge of Church publicatious in 
Kirtland. Later editions of the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants were published in Nauvoo, 1844; Liverpool, 
1845, 1879; and Salt Lake City, 1876, 1908, 1918, 
1921, and 1981. 

The fourth volume of LDS .scripture is a com¬ 
pilation entitled the Pearl of Great Price, pub- 
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ter than was found in his King James text. They 
also accept a tradition of prophecy during the Isra¬ 
elite period and its fulfillment either with the com¬ 
ing of Christ or with the latter-day restoration of 
the gospel in preparation for the Messiah’s millen¬ 
nial reign. 

[See also Jesus Christ: Prophecies About Jesus 

Christ.] 
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PSEUDEPIGllAPHA 

See: Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 


PUBLICATIONS 

From its inception in 1830, The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints has been a diverse and 
prolific publisher of the printed word. The varied 
publications have included scriptures, doctrinal 
treatises, missionary tracts, newspapers, maga¬ 
zines, histories, accounts of persecutions and peti¬ 
tions for redress, proclamations and warnings to 
the world, hymnals and books of poetry, and re¬ 
plies to anti-Mormon attacks. While the history of 
the Mormon press is unique, it does fit into the 
context of American religious printing in general. 
The period from 1800 to 1865 saw the printing of 
religious literature in America reach a high point— 
the result of the Second Great Awakening and the 
activities of various interdenominational Bible and 
tract societies. It was in this environment of vigor¬ 
ous printing activity that the Church emerged and 
grew. 


Church publishing in the years 1830-1844 is 
best described as informal and (juasi-ofiicial be¬ 
cause the Prophet Joseph SMITH was occupied 
with more pressing concerns and left much of the 
business of printing and disseminating literature to 
others. After 1844, President Brigham young and 
the QUORUM OK THE TWELVE APO.STLES assumed 
more control over Church publishing. As the main 
body of Saints made their permanent move to the 
Great Basin (1846-18.52), the responsibility for 
publishing Church literature moved to Great Brit¬ 
ain until the late 1870s because of the unavailabil¬ 
ity of suitable presses and inexpensive paper in the 
intermountain area. 

SCRIFI'URES. To Latter-day Saints, the most im¬ 
portant publications are the four standard works 
of scripture: the Bible, Book of Mormon, Doctrine 
and Covenants, and Pearl of Great Price. As Chris¬ 
tians, Latter-day Saints accept the Holy Biiile as 
sacred scripture from Cod (the Church endorses 
the King James Version for Isnglish-spcaking mem¬ 
bers). However, they get their popular nickname. 
Mormons, from their acceptance of the Book of 
Mormon as additional scripture from Cod. Since 
its first printing (Palmyra, New York, 18,30), the 
Book of Mormon has had scores of editions pub¬ 
lished in many languages. Subseipient English- 
language editions of significance include those 
printed in Kirtland, Ohio, 18,37; Nauvoo, Illinois, 
1840; Liverpool, England, 1841, and 1879; and 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 1871, 1920, and 1981. 

The Doctrine and Covenants contains most of 
the important recorded revelations received by 
Joseph Smith. Many of these first appeared in the 
Church’s early newspapers, the evening and the 
MORNING STAR (Independence, Missouri, 1832- 
1833) and Latter Day Saints’ MESSENGER and 
ADVOGATE (Kirtland, 1834-1838). The first collec¬ 
tion of the revelations was to be published as the 
BOOK OF COMMANDMENTS (Independence, 1833). 
But the press was destroyed by a mob before the 
printing was completed, and a fuller collection was 
published in Kirtland, as the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants, in 18,35 by the Kirtland Literary Firm (cf. 
D&C 72:20-21), the publications committee ap¬ 
parently then in charge of Church publicatious in 
Kirtland. Later editions of the Doctrine and Cove¬ 
nants were published in Nauvoo, 1844; Liverpool, 
1845, 1879; and Salt Lake City, 1876, 1908, 1918, 
1921, and 1981. 

The fourth volume of LDS .scripture is a com¬ 
pilation entitled the Pearl of Great Price, pub- 
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lislied first in Liverpool in 1851, with other edi¬ 
tions printed in Liverpool in 1879 and in Salt Lake 
City in 1878, 1902, 1921, 1976, and 1981. 


Febiodic:als. Feriodieal literature has been 
used extensively by Chnreh leaders to disseminate 
information to members. Early on, it was the pat¬ 
tern to publish two papers, one religious and the 
other secular. The first of these pairs, The Evening 
and the Morning Star and The Upper Missouri 
Advertiser, commenced publication in Indepen¬ 
dence, Missouri, in June 1832. The Star was 
printed monthly to provide members of the 
Church with appropriate reading material and in¬ 
cluded the text of many revelations given to the 
Frophet Joseph Smith. The Advertiser was a 
weekly single-sheet paper intended for the com¬ 
munity. Both were printed from June 1832 to July 
1833, when the press at Independence was de¬ 
stroyed. Other early periodicals include Latter- 
day Saints’ Messenger and Advocate (Kirtland, 
Ohio, 1834-1837) and The Northern Times (Kirt¬ 
land, c. 1835-1836); Elders’ Journal of the Church 
of Latter Day Saints (Kirtland, Ohio, and Far 
West, Missouri, 1837-1838); Times and Seasons 


(Nauvoo, 1839-1846) and The Wasp (1842-1843), 
which was replaced by Nauvoo Neighbor (1843- 
1846). 

The longest-published periodical was the 
Millennial Star (full name. Latter Day Saints’ 
Millennial Star, Manchester, Liverpool, and Lon¬ 
don, England, 1840-1970). First issued for the 
fast-growing British membership, it later served 
American Saints as the most substantial Church 
periodical between their Nauvoo exodus in 1846 
and the commencement of the weekly newspaper 
DESERET NEWS (Salt Lake City, 1850-); from 1850 
to 1971, it continued as a substantial missionary 
periodical read worldwide. Another important pe¬ 
riodical printed in England, journal OE 
DISCOURSES (Liverpool, 1854-1886), jirovided 
Latter-day Saints on both sides of the Atlantic with 
reports of sermons given at several places, includ¬ 
ing the Church’s semiannual general conferences. 
After the Church formally announced the practice 
of PLURAL MARRIAGE in 1852, Frcsideut Brigham 
Young assigned different brethren to establish pe¬ 
riodicals in the large cities to counter the increased 
attacks on the Church that resulted from that an¬ 
nouncement. The following journals were re¬ 
sponses to his request: The Seer (Orson Fratt, ed.. 
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Washington, D.C., 1853-1854); The St. Louis 
Luminary (Erastus Snow, eel., 1854-1855); The 
Monnon (John Taylor, ed.. New York, 1855-1857); 
and The Western Standard (George Q. Cannon, 
ed., San Francisco, 1856-1857). Much of what 
would eventually he published in book or pam¬ 
phlet form was first issued in one of these journals. 

After the Church became established in Utah 
Territory, other periodicals (issued from Salt Lake 
City uuless otherwise noted) included; Juvenile 
Instructor (1866-1929), which became The In¬ 
structor (1929-1970); Contributor (1879-1896); 
Young Woman’s Journal (1889-1929); The Im¬ 
provement Era (1897-1970); The Elders’ Journal 
(Chattanooga, Tennessee, 1903-1907), which be¬ 
came Liahona the Elders’ Journal (Independence, 
1907-1945); The Children’s Friend (1902-70); 
Utah Genealogical and Historical Magazine (1910- 
1940); and Relief Society Magazine (1915-1970). 

As the Church expanded into other lands, its 
luissions often established periodicals in their re¬ 
spective languages. The earliest was the Welsh 
Prophwyd y Juhili (1846-1848), and the longest 
running was the Danish Skandinaviens Stjerne 
(1851-1956). Other early journals were Der Stern 
(German, 1869-), Nordstjdrnan (Swedish, 1877-), 
and De Ster (Dutch, 1896-). 

Current English language periodicals include 
three monthly magtizines (published since 1971); En¬ 
sign, for adults (over 18); New Era, for young adults 
and youth (ages 12 to 18); and The Friend, for chil¬ 
dren (to 12). Selected articles from these periodicals 
are gathered into International Magazines, which in 
1990 was printed with local additions in some twenty 
non-English languages. RYU Studies (1959-), a schol¬ 
arly (luartcrly, is produced at Brigham Young Univer¬ 
sity. (For a fuller list of most of the major LDS period¬ 
icals, see Appendix 3.) 

Docthinal works. Following the formal orga¬ 
nization of the Church on April 6, 1830, a rigorous 
missionary effort began that ultimately became the 
impetus for much early publishing in the Church. 
The successes of a number of Protestant ti-act soci¬ 
eties in early nineteenth-century England and 
America provided LDS writers an effective model 
for disseminating the restored gospel through the 
printed word. A sizable portion of early LDS print¬ 
ing took the form of doctrinal and missionary tracts 
and pamphlets. 

Early influential tracts of a doctrinal nature 
included Orson Hyde’s A Prophetic Warning to All 


the Churches, of Every Sect and Denomination, 
published in Canada in 1836. Although only a short 
treatise, this broadside was the first tract to he 
used for proselytizing purposes. Elder Hyde, a 
member of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, 
suggested that the Christian world must prepare 
for the SECJOND coming of the Savior. He asserted 
the LDS claim that the New Testament prophecy 
of future apostasy from primitive Christianity had 
already occurred and that men and women need 
baptism performed by someone with proper au¬ 
thority from Jesus Christ. 

Other early doctrinal works were written by 
several LDS writers. The Church’s most notable 
early author was Parley P. Pratt, also an apostle, 
whose A Voice of Warning (New York, 1837) was 
arguably the most influential nineteenth-century 
nonscriptural book of LDS literature. Its descrip¬ 
tions of the unique doctrines of the Church would 
be repeated and imitated by others in many publi¬ 
cations that followed. He also produced Mormon- 
ism Unveiled (New York, 1838), the first IjDS tract 
responding to anti-Mormon criticisms; The Millen¬ 
nium and Other Poems (New York, 1840), a book of 
poetry expressing LDS ideas; and Key to the Sci¬ 
ence of Theology (Liverpool, 1855), the first com¬ 
prehensive treatment of the doctrines of the 
Church. 

Another writer who made significant doctrinal 
contributions in print was Orson Pratt, Parley’s 
younger brother, also an apostle, whose important 
tracts include A[n] Interesting Account of Several 
Reimirkahle Visions (Edinburgh, Scotland, 1840); 
A Series of Sixteen Pamphlets (Liverpool, 1851) 
containing sixteen doctrinal tracts which formed a 
book later published under the title Orson Pratt’s 
Works (1945); and a second series of tracts [Eight 
Pa^nphlets on the First Principles of the Gospel] 
(Liverpool, 1856-1857). 

Yet other important early doctrinal works 
include Lorenzo snow’s The Only Way To Be 
Saved (London, 1841); Orson Spencer’s Corre¬ 
spondence Between the Rev. W. Crowd, A.M., 
and O. Spencer, B.A. (Liverpool, 1847), later 
known as Spencer’s Letters; and Franklin D. 
Richards’s A Compendium of the Faith and Doc¬ 
trines of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (London, 1857). 

Examples of influential doctrinal works from 
the twentieth century include James E. Talmage’s 
Articles of Faith (1899) and Jesus the Christ (1915), 
B. H. Roberts’ Seventy’s Course in Theology (5 
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volumes, 1907-1912), Joseph Fielding smith’s 
compilation Teachings of the Prophet Joseph Smith 
(1938) and Doctrines of Salvation (3 volumes, 
1954-1956), Bruce R. McConkie’s Mormon Doc¬ 
trine (1958), and Spencer W. Kimball’s Miracle of 
Forgiveness (1969). 

Histobical Wobks. During the Church’s early 
years. Latter-day Saints experienced intense and 
extensive religious persecutions, which resulted in 
forced moves for the entire Church on several oc¬ 
casions. Important published histories that docu¬ 
ment the Saints’ difficulties in Missouri include 
John P. Greene’s Facts Relative to the Expulsion of 
the Mormons or Latter Day Saints, from the State 
of Missouri (Cincinnati, 1839); Parley P. Pratt’s 
Late Persecution of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints (Detroit, 1839; enlarged ed.. 
New York, 1840); and Sidney bigdon’s An Appeal 
to the American People (Cincinnati, 1840). In Illi¬ 
nois the persecutions continued, culminating in 
the martyrdom of the Prophet Joseph Smith and 
his brother Ilyrum. An important history of that 
dark day is William M. Daniels’A Correct Account 
of the Murder of Generals Joseph and Ilyrum 
Smith, at Carthage (Nauvoo, 1845). Other nine¬ 
teenth-century histories of note include Biographi¬ 
cal Sketches of Joseph Smith the Prophet (Liver¬ 
pool, 1853), by Joseph’s mother, Lucy Mack 
SMITH, and The Autobiography of Parley Parker 
Pratt (New York, 1874). 

Significant historical works published in the 
twentieth century include the seven-volume His¬ 
tory of the Church (1901-1932, formerly referred 
to as the Documentary History of the Church), 
edited by B. H. Roberts, and his six-volume A 
Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (1930); Joseph Fielding 
Smith’s Essentials in Church History (1922); John 
Henry Evans’ Joseph Smith, an American Prophet 
(1933); Leonard J. Arrington’s Great Basin King¬ 
dom (1958); and James B. Allen and Glen M. 
Leonard’s The Story of the Latter-day Saints 
(1976). The years 1960-1990 saw a virtual explo¬ 
sion of monographs and professional journal arti¬ 
cles documenting the history of the Church. This 
same period saw the publication of several inde¬ 
pendent, non-Church periodicals, including Dia¬ 
logue (1966-), Journal of Mormon History (1974-), 
Sunstone (1975-), and This People (1979-). 

Hymnals. Music and hymns have always been 
an important part of Latter-day Saint worship ser¬ 


vices. As early as July 1830, Emma smith was in¬ 
structed to select a group of hymns for publication. 
The first L14S hymnal, though dated 1835, was not 
published until March 1836 in Kirtland. Entitled A 
Collection of Sacred Hymns, for the Church of the 
Latter Day Saints, this first hymnal, that printed 
the texts of the hymns without music, served as a 
model for several subsecjuent editions compiled by 
Church members. Another early hymnal was the 
first British edition, A Collection of Sacred Hymns, 
for the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, in Europe, Selected by Brigham Young, 
Parley P. Pratt, and John Taylor (Manchester, 
1840). This hymnal was the basis for more than a 
dozen subsequent editions. Other significant hym¬ 
nals include the first Salt Lake City edition (1871), 
the first edition to add music to the texts (Salt Lake 
City, 1889), and revised editions in 1927 and 1948. 
The current 1985 edition was a major revision of 
the Church’s hymnal. 

Otheb Publications. The Church has also is¬ 
sued ALMANACS printed independently from 1845- 
1866, and by the Church since 1974. The Church 
also printed emigrant guidebooks, a multivolume 
biographical encyclopedia, and many historical 
works. 

CuBBENT Publications. In addition to official 
publications such as scriptures, hymnals, and 
monthly periodicals, the Church produces a large 
body of educational curriculum material, including 
instructional manuals for the study of the scrip¬ 
tures, doctrine, and Church history for all organi¬ 
zations within the Church—the priesthood, Relief 
Society, Sunday School, Young Men, Young 
Women, and Primary. The Church Education Sys¬ 
tem produces materials for use in the secondary 
school seminaries and college and university insti¬ 
tutes of religion. 

In addition, numerous independent publish¬ 
ers serve the LDS market. 
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Studies 12 [Summer 1972]:465-537); David J. Whittaker, 
"Early Mormon Pamphleteering” (Ph.D. diss., Brigham 
Young University, 1982); Crawley and Flake, A Mormon Fifty 
(Provo, Utah, 1984); and Crawley and Whittaker, Mormon 
Imprints in Great Britain and the F.mpire, 1836-1857 (Provo, 
Utah, 1987). For a bibliography listing more recent publica¬ 
tions on LDS subjects, see “Mormon Bibliography,” a serial 
article appearing in one issue annually of BYU Studies since 
1960. 
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PUBLIC COMMUNICATIONS 

The Public Affairs Department of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was organized in 
1972 in response to a long-felt need for channeling 
and coordinating information about the growing 
Church throughout the world. The department 
handles news-media relations, hosts visiting digni¬ 
taries, and maintains liaison with volunteer public 
communications representatives called to serve in 
STAKES and missions. Originally, the department 
also produced radio and television public service 
announcements and exhibits for TEMPLE SQUARE 
and other VISITORS CENTERS, but these functions 
were later transferred to the Missionary Depart¬ 
ment of the Church. In 1983 the department’s 
name was expanded to Public Communications/ 
Special Affairs after the original department 
merged with Special Affairs, the Church’s 
government and community relations office. 

Forerunners to the department were the 
Church Radio, Publicity, and Mission Literature 
Committee, organized in 1935 with recently re¬ 
turned missionary Gordon B. Hinckley (later an 
apostle and counselor in the FIRST presidency) as 
its director, and the Church Information Service, 
organized in 1957 with Theodore Cannon as direc¬ 
tor. Wendell J. Ashton was the first managing di¬ 
rector of the Public Communications Department. 
Subsequent managing directors have been Heber 
C. Wolsey (1978-1983), Richard P. Lindsay (1983- 
1989), and Bruce L. Olsen (1989-). 

Divisions in the department include Media 
Relations; National News Placement; Community 
Relations; Field Publications Liaison; Hosting; and 
Administration. Area offices with full-time direc¬ 
tors are situated in Washington, D.C.; Los Ange¬ 
les; Toronto; London; Paris; Frankfurt; Sao Paulo; 
and Sydney. The headquarters staff in Salt Lake 


City coordinates the efforts of local public commu¬ 
nications directors, designated to serve in the 
stakes, regions, and areas. 

The department is responsible to, and coun¬ 
sels with, the Church’s Special Affairs Committee, 
comprised of members of the Quorum of the 
Twelve Apostles and the Presidency of the 
Quorums of the Seventy. It maintains ongoing con¬ 
tacts with news media at local, national, and inter¬ 
national levels. The staff prepares and distributes 
both print and electronic news and feature releases 
about the Church, its programs, events, and activi¬ 
ties. Public-affairs radio and television programs 
are produced and distributed for the use of the 
media and community organizations; queries from 
the media and the public are answered; and news 
media representatives are hosted. Designated 
spokespersons convey Church policy statements 
on pertinent issues to the public via the media. 
Designated staff members monitor legislative is¬ 
sues affecting the Church, its operations, and its 
members, and keep the leaders of the Church ap¬ 
prised of such developments. In addition, desig¬ 
nated members of the staff join with representa¬ 
tives of other Churches and national organizations 
committed to combat such things as pornography, 
alcohol abuse, gambling, and various other social 
problems. 

ARCH L. MADSEN 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Many public relations programs, activities, and 
services exist in The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints to support its public ministry. 
These efforts are coordinated by the Church Public 
Affairs Department and are grounded in Christ’s 
instruction to his disciples, “Go ye therefore, and 
teach all nations” (Matt. 28;19). This instruction 
was repeated in revelations to the Prophet Joseph 
SMITH (D&C 1:4-5; 49:11-14; 71:1-2; 84:62). 

Making Christ’s gospel known throughout the 
world has been central to the Church’s purpose 
from the beginning. Sharing the gospel requires 
Church members to reach out to others {see 
JOINING THE CHURCH; MISSION; TOLERANCE). Var¬ 
ious approaches have been used over the years to 
attract interest and to introduce and explain the 
Church, its people, and their beliefs. Now, as at 
first, personal communication and distribution of 
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ARCH L. MADSEN 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
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printed materials, especially the Book of Mormon, 
are the principal methods of sharing the gospel. 
Joseph Smith’s brother Samuel undertook the first 
formal missionary journey shortly after the Church 
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and to England, taking with them the Book of Mor¬ 
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to local congregations and in homes and at street 
meetings. In 1831 the Church purchased a print¬ 
ing press and began producing newspapers, books, 
and broadsides {see magazines; publications). 

Organized missionary work is a major part of 
Church public relations. Since 1830, more than 
half a million members of the Cluirch have served 
as full-time missionaries. As of 1990, they were 
serving in eighty-eight countries and twenty-two 
territories, teaching in sixty-seven languages and 
providing printed materials in more than fifty 
languages. In addition to scriptures, tracts, and 
other reading material, missionaries have added 
videotapes and other modern visual aids to their 
presentations. 



The Mormon Tabernacle Choir, under the direction of 
Richard P. (a)ndie, sang in Carnegie Hall, New York 
City, November 5, 1958, as part of an expanded public 
relations effort lanncb(Kl by the Church in the 1950s. 


The Church fosters cultural and social rela¬ 
tionships with the general public through concerts, 
theatrical performances, and making Church 
buildings available for civic and educational 
events. For example, before its own facility was 
built, the Utah Symphony used the Salt Lake Tab¬ 
ernacle for its performances free of charge for 
thirty-two years. Church buildings also have been 
used as polling places and for town meetings and 
other noncommercial gatherings. 

The MORMON TABERNACLE CHOIR is promi¬ 
nent in the Church’s public relations image. In 
early recognition of its appeal, the choir was in¬ 
vited to perform at the World’s Columbian Exposi¬ 
tion in 1893 {see exhibitions and world pairs). 
The choir’s radio broadcast, presented weekly 
since 1929, is the longest-running network pro¬ 
gram in broadcasting history {see broadcasting). 
The choir has made more than 150 recordings, has 
performed at U.S. presidential inaugurations and 
world fairs, and has gone on many concert tours. 

In 1935 the Church formed a Radio, Publicity, 
and Mission Literature Committee to develop 
ways to use the latest communications media in 
missionary work. The committee produced film 
strips, pamphlets, tracts, books, recordings, radio 
programs, and exhibits and supervised translations 
of the Book of Mormon. Under President David O. 
MCKAY, the Church began to use professional pub¬ 
lic relations consultants, who recommended that 
the Tabernacle Choir make recordings with the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and worked to 
obtain press coverage of the CUMORAII pageant in 
New York. In 1957 the Church Information Ser¬ 
vice was begun, with a primary purpose to distrib¬ 
ute accurate information about Church activities of 
interest to the general public. 

In 1972 the Church formed a Department of 
Public Communications. In 1974 President Spen¬ 
cer W. KIMBALL stated; “When we have used 
the satellite and related di.scoveries to their great¬ 
est potential, and all the media—papers, mag¬ 
azines, television, radio— ... to their greatest 
power, . . . then and not until then shall we ap¬ 
proach the insistence of our lan d and Savior to go 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature” (“When the World Will Be Converted,” 
Regional Representatives’ seminar, Apr. 4, 1974). 
Accordingly, the Public Affairs Department, head¬ 
quartered in Salt Lake City (with smaller offices in 
twelve other cities), and staffed by full-time public- 
relations professionals, focuses on serving the 
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media and effectively using modern communica¬ 
tions technology. 

The Church makes regular use of network and 
cable television, radio, telephones, print, and elec¬ 
tronic exhibits for programming and public-service 
advertising in many countries. 

Services to the media include recorded news¬ 
casts; radio, television, and print releases; features 
and interviews; magazine pieces; and broadcast- 
quality public affairs programs. Church news re¬ 
garding doctrines and activities is available 
through official releases. Also, Church positions on 
public issues such as pornography, drugs, and par¬ 
enting are announced. 

The Public Affairs Department coordinates 
the volunteer service of 3,500 local public commu¬ 
nications directors in the stakes and missions of the 
Church. These individuals, many of them business 
and professional leaders, interact with local media 
and arrange coverage of Church events of local in¬ 
terest. They report to the Church on public reac¬ 
tions in their local areas and, as directed, respond 
to commendations and criticism. 

When the Church is criticized {see ANTI¬ 
MORMON literature) or involved in controversy, 
the Public Affairs Department may provide re¬ 
sponses and position statements. The standard 
Church response to criticism is to deal respectfully 
hut not to debate with critics. When contro¬ 
versy arises, the Church strives to keep its com¬ 
ments within the scope of its activities, so as not 
to interfere with the juri.sdiction of other entities. 

Under the direction of the Missionary Depart¬ 
ment, the Church maintains some thirty-seven 
volunteer-staffed visitors centers and histori¬ 
cal SITES. Volunteers also conduct tours of new 
and remodeled temples before they are dedi¬ 
cated. About ten million people annually tour 
Church places of interest. Distinguished visitors to 
Church headquarters in Salt Lake City are hosted 
by volunteers who arrange tours, visits to mem¬ 
bers’ homes, interviews with Church leaders or 
directors of WELFARE SQUARE, and visits to the 
FAMILY HISTORY LIHUARY, tllC MuSClim of Church 

History and Art {see museums), and other sites. 

In 1988 the Church became a charter member 
of the Vision Interfaith Satellite Network, a project 
of twenty-two faith groups. A milestone in interde¬ 
nominational cooperation, VISN provides people 
of faith with original, value-based cable television 
programs. The Church’s programs appear in the 
schedule fourteen or more times weekly. 
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ELIZABETH M. HAGLUND 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
encourages its members at all ages to express pub¬ 
licly not only their FAITH and TESTIMONY hut also 
their wisdom, humor, and gratitude. Anyone may 
be invited to speak in an LDS meeting, whether 
man, woman, or child. Children begin their public 
speaking experience by sharing two or three sen¬ 
tences learned at home; later, talks of original con¬ 
struction and longer duration are given. Subject 
matter may be assigned or left to the selection of 
the speaker. Although some Latter-day Saints 
write out and read their speeches aloud, that prac¬ 
tice is less common as members mature in their 
gospel experience and become more confident in 
their speaking ability. Experienced speakers, such 
as Church officers, often “take no thought” before¬ 
hand (Matt. 10:19) as to precisely what they will 
say, hut “study the word of the Lord” and then 
speak “as they [are] directed by the Spirit” (D&C 
42:12-14). Thousands of young people who serve 
on MISSIONS for the Church become adept at pub¬ 
lic speaking. 

Typically, an LDS speaker addresses the con¬ 
gregation as “brothers and sisters” and may intro¬ 
duce the topic by using a story, humorous event, 
or personal experience. The speaker then presents 
the substance of the speech, sometimes in tradi¬ 
tional rhetorical form, giving general thesis state¬ 
ments with supporting data for each, and some¬ 
times very informally. The information is usually 
based on observation, logic, authority of the 
SCRIPTURES, personal experience, writings of 
Church leaders, and sometimes comparative social 
or religious approaches (e.g., why Mormons may 
live longer than others). In summary, the speaker 
often declares faith in the principles discussed and 
testifies to their truthfidness, generally concluding 
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the talk invoking the name of Jesus Christ and say¬ 
ing AMEN. The audience aflirms agreement by ut¬ 
tering an audible “Amen.” 

Latter-day Saints believe that admission to 
the Kingdom of Heaven is achieved through obedi¬ 
ence to ORDINANCES and the development of per¬ 
sonal perfection. Such spiritual growth comes in 
part from individual enlightenment, which is rea¬ 
son to receive the spoken or written word. Inspira¬ 
tion often derives from hearing the oral testimony 
of others, for if people do not nourish the word, 
they “can never pluck of the fruit of the tree of life” 
(Alma 32:40). 

Thus, pidilic speaking is a basic LDS exercise, 
for “how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher?” (Rom. 10:14-17). As opportunity al¬ 
lows, a speaker introduces the restored gospel to 
others and, significantly, preaches the gospel in 
the Church’s meetings. Speaking in church carries 
the responsibility of teaching and inspiring others. 
The speaker beeomes a voice for god and is ex¬ 
pected to prepare so that the word of God can ef¬ 
fectively be expressed. The speaker is therefore 
admonished to use “great plainness of speech” (2 
Cor. 3:12) and to speak as “moved upon by the 
Holy Ghost” (D&C 68:3). 

Public speaking is periodically encouraged on 
a local level through speech festivals and contests. 
These events focus on the art of speaking, involve 
members in refining their .speaking abilities in a 
Church context, and provide an appropriate arena 
for the enjoyment and appreciation of public 
speaking. 

LAEL J. WOODHURY 


PURPOSE OF EARTH LIFE 

[This entry consists of two articles: LDS Perspective dis¬ 
cusses the Mormon understanding of life’s purposes, and 
Comparative Perspective contrasts the LDS under¬ 
standing with that of the major world religions. ] 

LDS PERSPECTIVE 

Latter-day Saint prophets have affirmed the pur¬ 
pose of life within the framework of three (jues- 
tions: (1) Whence did we come? (2) Why are we 
here? (3) What awaits us hereafter? The scriptural 
context of these questions is assurance of the eter¬ 
nal character of the SOUL and of the creation of the 
earth as a place for the family of God. 


All men and women have lived as spirit beings 
in a premortal state, and all are the spiritual off¬ 
spring of God (Abr. 3:21-22). In that world all the 
family of God were taught his plans and purposes. 
“At the first organization in heaven we were all 
present, and saw the Savior chosen and appointed 
and the plan of salvation made, and we sanctioned 
it” (TPJS, p. 181). All the spirit children of Cod 
developed various degrees of intelligence and ma¬ 
turity. Those who voluntarily subscribed to the 
conditions of mortality were embodied and made 
subject to the light of Christ “that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world” (D&C 93:2). So 
that earth life may be a probation, a veil of forget¬ 
fulness has been drawn over the former life. 

In mortality, at least six purposes are opened 
to mankind: 

1. To be given a body, whose experiences and 
maturation, and eventual permanent resurrection, 
are essential to the perfecting of the soul. “We 
came to this earth that we might have a body and 
present it pure before Cod in the celestial king¬ 
dom” {TPJS, p. 181; see phy.sical body; 

RE.SURRECTION). 

2. To grow in knowledge, and develop talents 
and gifts (see intelligence). “If you wish to go 
where God is, you must be like God, or possess the 
principles which God possesses, for if we are not 
drawing towards God in principle, we are going 
from Him and drawing towards the devil” {TPJS, 

p. 216). 

3. To be tried and tested. “We will prove them 
herewith,” says the record of Abraham, “to see if 
they will do all things whatsoever the Lord their 
God shall command them” (Abr. 3:25). Through 
mortality one experiences contrasts and opposites— 
health and sickness, joy and sadness, blessings and 
challenges—and thus comes to know to prize the 
good. “Adam fell that men might be; and men are, 
that they might have joy” (2 Ne. 2:23). Such joy, as 
Elder R. H. Roberts of the Seventy wrote, can 
come only from “having sounded the depths of the 
soul, from experiencing all emotions of which mind 
is susceptible, from testing all the qualities and 
strength of the intellect” (Roberts, p. 439; .see joy; 
MORTALITY; SUFFERING IN THE WORLD). 

4. To fill and fidfill the missions and callings that 
were conferred or preordained {see FOREORDI- 
NATION; PREMORTAL life). Latter-day Saints 
often speak of earth life as a second estate and al- 
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lude to the promise given to and through Abraham 
that “they who keep their second estate [i.e., fulfill 
the purposes of mortality] shall have glory added 
upon their heads for ever and ever” (Abr. 3:26). 

5. To exercise agency without memory of the 
premortal existence, thus to “walk by faith” and 
have the “realities anticipated in the spirit world 
renewed and confirmed” {see agency; faith). 

6. To establish the foundations of eternal family 
relationships, first as sons and daughters, then as 
fathers and mothers. The united family is the epit¬ 
ome of the fulfilled and saintly life {see marriage: 
eternal). 

The life to come is the extension and fulfill¬ 
ment of the mortal sojourn: to enter into and live 
forever in the presence of God. But probation does 
not end with death. Nor do opportunities to hear, 
accept, and apply the truths and powers of Christ. 
Indeed, Joseph smith taught that even for the 
faithful, “it is not all to be comprehended in this 
world; it will be a great work to learn our salvation 
and exaltation even beyond the grave” {TPJS, 
p. 348). He added that when the spirit is separated 
from the body, the process is somewhat impeded, 
hence the importance of using the time while in 
mortality, for redemption, and the folly of procras¬ 
tination of repentance and renewal. 

In all this, the continuity of the former life 
with this one, and in turn this life with the next, is 
clearly taught. The tendency of much religion. 
Eastern and Western—to divide life into two 
worlds and to hold that they are utterly distinct 
and unlike—is reversed. Life is change, transfor¬ 
mation, and exaltation. Mortality is a dress re¬ 
hearsal for the next world. There, light, glory, and 
dominion will be conferred in fulness on those who 
have fulfilled the words of eternal life in this world, 
and are therefore prepared for eternal life in the 
world to come. 
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JAMES P. BELL 

COMPAIUTIVE PERSPECTIVE 

Religions tend to present life as meaningful when 

it conforms to a cosmic plan—a plan that is either 


intentionally instituted by God or is grounded in 
the nature of a cosmos that is divine in origin. For 
Latter-day Saints, the divinely ordered cosmos is 
the tenor of all .scripture. Within this context, 
latter-day scripture affirms the interrelated themes 
of the crucial importance of the physical body, of 
trials, of the experience of opposition, of the eter- 
nality of family, and of the vision of joy and glory in 
the likeness of God {see purpose of earth life: 
LDS perspective). 

Alternative views move in two directions. 
Some hold that if there is no God and if the ulti¬ 
mate end of all human life is personal annihilation, 
life has no meaning. This is the position, for exam¬ 
ple, of Arthur Schopenhauer. Existentialists, who 
generally assert that humans create their own 
meaning in a godless and objectively absurd uni¬ 
verse, take a similar stance. Others, including 
some naturalists and humanists, hold that life is 
worthwhile even if the claims of supernatural reli¬ 
gion are false. Marxists, for instance, hold that a 
purposive society, if not a meaningful cosmos, 
emerges as an objective entity through the inexo¬ 
rable processes of history. 

Some thinkers aIRrm that life has purpose 
even if that purpose is shrouded in mystery. Hedo¬ 
nism typically maintains that (juestions of ultimate 
meaning cannot be answered and hence shoidd be 
ignored in favor of calculating maximum pleasure 
and minimum pain. Gonfucianism tends not to 
speak to this issue. It asserts the existence of a spir¬ 
itual order that is prior to, and superior to, the 
social order, but focuses on issues of a this-worldly 
character. Many strands of Judaism take the same 
approach, believing that the life to come is second¬ 
ary to the task of establishing and maintaining a 
sanctified community in this world and looking to a 
day when, in the words of a venerable Hebrew 
prayer, “the world shall be perfected under the 
reign of the Almighty.” 

Latter-day Saints see life as a three-stage pro¬ 
cess—a premortal, mortal, and postmortal exis¬ 
tence. All stages are essential to the unfolding and 
perfecting of the self, which is the work and glory 
of God. The process can be characterized as both 
this-worldly and other-worldly {see GOU: WORK 
AND GLORY OF; MORTALITY; PRE-EXISTENCE; 
resurrection). 

Plato’s “myth of the cave” depicts the human 
condition as bondage to false beliefs and illusions, 
which the true philosopher aims to transcend. In 
the Phaedo, Socrates argues that the philosopher 
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“is always pursuing death aud dying.” The wise 
man longs lor the separation of his soul from his 
body; for freedom from illness, fatigue, and the 
deeeptions of the senses; and for release into a 
realm of intuitive eontemplation. Cnostieism, a 
movement akin to Platonism, shared the notion of 
the fall and hoped-for aseent of a divine sonl, hut 
frecjuently denied the goodness of both the physi- 
eal universe and the deity who had made it. In the 
thirteenth century Thomas Aquinas offered a clas¬ 
sical enunciation of the Catholic position that 
man’s highest goal, even in this material world, is 
the “contemplative life,” which will he perfected 
after death. The happiness of the saints will consist 
in an intellectual “seeing” of the divine essence, 
vision not in the eye but in the mind. Latter-day 
.scripture allirms both the life of intelligence, de¬ 
fined as light and truth, and the redemption of the 
soul, defined as both spirit and body. The purpose 
of life is not escape hut transformation—of man, of 
eommunity, and of the cosmos. 

In the major religious traditions of eastern and 
southern Asia, God (or the gods) sometimes has a 
marginal role. Hinduism teaches that the deepest 
human desire is for infinitude, for infinite being, 
knowledge, and joy. One must therefore seek 
mukti, liberation, from the finitude and limitations 
that seem to he humanity’s natural condition. The 
word “seem” is crucial because Hinduism insists 
that behind individual and finite personalities lies 
Atman-Brahman, the Godhead itself Men and 
women are already infinite; liberation consists 
simply—although it is not so simple!—in recogniz¬ 
ing that fact. Buddhism, springing from Hindu soil 
and often considered a kind of reformation of the 
older religion, essentially concurs in this diagnosis 
of the human condition, although its nontheistic 
forms differ in the way it explains human nature. 
The Buddha (the title comes from a word meaning 
roughly “to he enlightened ”) held that the funda¬ 
mental human problem is a desire to he separate 
and that life’s purpose is the extinction of that de¬ 
sire, thus enabling men and women to overcome, 
in this or a series of lives, the selfish eravings that 
are the chief source of tlieir sufferings and woe. 
LDS thought rejects both reincarnation and the 
theory of human suffering as illusory (see 
REINCARNATION; SUFFERING IN THE WORLU). 

The notion of soul liberation as the purpose ol 
life is not uncongenial to religions of the 
Abrahamle tradition, including that of the Latter- 
day Saints, although it has seldom if ever become 


the dominant paradigm. The declaration of the 
Hebrew scriptures that God pronounced the mate¬ 
rial cosmos “good” has remained normative. For 
this and other reasons, Jewish, traditional Ghris- 
tian, Muslim, and LDS thought unite in the view 
that the supremely good God is directly responsi¬ 
ble for the general situation in which human be¬ 
ings find themselves. But no tradition emphasizes 
more than does the LDS that the conditions of 
mortality were “voluntarily suhscrihed to” by each 
individual {TPJS, p. ,325; ef D&G 93:30-31; see 
also theodicy). Latter-day Saints likewise agree 
that eventual union with God implies no loss of 
finite individual identity, hut rather a relationship 
with him. 

A pervasive Ghristian view is expressed in the 
Westminster Shorter Gatechism of 1647, which 
declares that “man’s chief end is to glorify God, 
and to enjoy him forever.” God created us to bring 
glory to himself—which was not vanity on his part, 
since he fully deserves that glory, whereas human 
beings do not—and will reward those whom he 
saves with the enjoyment of himself This can he 
compared with the position of Islamic tradition 
that attributes to God the words “1 was a hidden 
treasure but wished to he known, and therefore 1 
created the world.” The aim of human beings in 
Islam is therefore to submit (aslama) themselves to 
the will of God and to glorify him through their 
actions. Judaism and Islam are closely related in 
their emphasis upon law and right behavior and in 
their declaration that obedience to the command¬ 
ments of God is the purpose of life. Judaism, how¬ 
ever, differs from Islam in its belief that the full 
range of the divine commandments {mitzvoth) is 
incumhent only upon Jews, with non-Jews subject 
to the few basic “Noachlan precepts.” Islam, on 
the other hand, insists that God’s demands are 
identical for all human beings. “I did not create the 
jinn and mankind,” the Koran (piotes Allah as say¬ 
ing, “except to serve me.” 

Some Protestant thinkers have affirmed that 
human beings exist to manifest the divine attri¬ 
butes, to embody in their own imperfect lives 
something of God’s glory. A similar view occurs in 
the statement of the Gatholie Baltimore Gatechism 
that “God made us to show forth His goodness and 
to share with us His everlasting happiness in 
heaven.” Latter-day scripture affirms that God will 
share not only his gifts and blessedness hut also his 
divine nature {see deification). Gatholie and 
Protestant forms of Ghristianity, however, part 
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company; tlie former holds that God’s aims for 
mankind are ideally realized in a life of sacramental 
and litnrgieal worship, whereas the latter empha¬ 
sizes acceptance of the free grace of Christ. Latter- 
day Saints aflirm that saintly life is impossible with¬ 
out access to the graee of Christ; freely chosen obe¬ 
dience to divinely given covenants, laws, and 
ordinances in which the atonement and grace of 
Christ are manifest; and then the giving of oneself 
in whole-souled discipleship. 
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